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“PME RYRODY Sstok es > SERIES, 


EVERYBODY SMOKES 


“The MIXTURE OF 
MATCHLESS MERIT." 


PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, a per oz. MEDIUM, Aid per oz. 


The Author 


John Player A Sons, Nottingham, 

Will forward Cestanyr camaples prt 

free tO applicant menvonigy 
thas novel 














= ———— SEGURE NOW A COPY — 


SENESS 


SOME GF THE CONTENTS: 





to Start in Business. 

to Purchase a Business. 

to Dispose: fa Business. 

How to fncrease Gusiness. 

How to be Successful 
Business. 

Method in Business. 

On Specialising in business. 

Why Foreigners Succeed in 
Business. 

How to Advertise for Busines:. 


How 
How 
How 


in 


Affinity of Micd in Adver- 
tising. 

How to IJustrate Business 
Literature. 


Business Systems. 

How to Keep Proper 
counts. 

How to Train Boys for Dusi- 
ness 


Ac- 


low to Obtain a Partner | 
with Capital. | 
Points on Partnership Law : | 

Whatisa Partner {Cxpacity | 


of Partners; the Partner- 


ship Deed; the Partner as | 
Agent. 
All about the New Limited 


Partnership Act. 
Partnership Insurance. 


Partnership Wes ponsibilities. 

The Value of Experience. 

How to Find the Way 
Vhrough. 

How Baittsh Mcrchants can 
Increase their ‘Lrade with 
Abroad. 


How tu Patent an Invention. 


Compulsory Patent Licences. 








Sleeping Fartner-hip. 


| Points Investors are Unable to 


Grasp. 
How to Read a Prospectus. 
The Cover System Exposed. 
Debentures as an Investment. 
Something about “Ar” at 
Lloyd's. 
How to Insure (Fire and Life). 
Dealing in Life Policies. 
Surrender Values. 
How to Act whenin Financial 
Ditheculue-. 
YIow to Collect Deubtful 
Hebts. 
Joint Stock Enterprise. 
How to Prepare a Prospecius. 
How to fet a Prospectus 
re Sets 


Cost of Advertising a Pro- 
spectus. 

Underwriting an [ssu.. 

How to Arrange an Allot- 
ment. 


Conversion of Businesses into 
Private or Public Com- 
panies. 

Advantages of Trading as a 
Company. 

Your Position if you Limit 
your Liability. 

One Man and 
Companies, 

Tlow can I Form my business 
mito a Company * 

All that a Company hasto do. 

Books which must he Kept. 

}ocuments to be Filed. 

How to Record Minutes. 


Pattnership 


How to Scll an Invention. 


How to Obtain Extra Capital. How to Issue a Prospectus. What Conpanies may or may 
How to Negotiate a Partner- | How to Register a Trade ,; How to Advertise a Pro- nt Register. 

ship. Mark. spectus. Notes on the New Com. 
Active Partnership. liow to Inve:t Spare Capital. | How to ‘Falk Busines panies Act. 


And considerable other Information. 320 pages, Demy 8vo, bound in superior cloth. 


Of all Bovk-talls, 2/- net, or of the pee, CURTIS GARDNER & CO.,LTD., yt King’s House, 
king Street, E.C. Possage: CLAL, 4d. 3 Abroud, yd. ; 


Publishers also of the Business Success Poe! ket Edition Booklets, 2d. each, and the Business 1 


ad 


Desk Book. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 

BUSINESS BUILDING. Preparing Catalogues and 
Attractive Business Ee Transliti ns. 
tion, Business Getting Schemes Pura ulated. 

BUSINESS SYSTEMS. Renee Costs, Deparimental, Mail 
Order, Card Incex, Reference and Other Business Systems Over- 
heuled, Formulated, und Installed. 

COMPANY REGISTRATION AND FORMATION. Business con- 
verted into Private or Public Conipanies at moderate tuclusive cu-t. 

ACCOUNTANCY. Investigations and Buok-keeping, Rooks Started 
or Audited, Balance Shects, Profit and Loss, Troding and other 
Accounts Prepared. 

PARTNERSHIP NEGOTIATION, We olways bave a large number 
of capitalists seeking partnerships, ani business men requiring 
partners with capital. 

BUSINESS TRANSFERS. We have at all time $s a number cf 
businesses for sale, and applicaiits with capital desirous of purchas- 
ing businesses. 

SECRETARIAL AND TRANSFER WORK. Registered Office pro- 
vided for a and others, Board Kcoms, ete. 

INSURANCE. Fire, Burglary, Life, ete., ete. 

INVESTMENT. Stock and Share and Investors’ Inquiry. 

MORTGAGES AND REVERSIONS. 


We issue Special Booklets dealing with each Department. 


Curtis Gardner & Co., vu, 


Business Advisers and Experts, 


41 KING’S HOUSE, KING ST., ane 


Prospectus Free. ee 5125 Bank 
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- «SHEFFIELD = HAFT AND 5 
J i 
| THE “HARDY” 

are the “A 


Ask 

ycur lron- 
monger for 
them, and see 
that you get ther. 


| GARDEN TOOLS 
| BEST, 


| THE HARDY PATLNT PICK CO., Ltd., 
|e SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 


iat as ne - 


| GILMOUR’S 
OATMEAL STOUT 


ae mean cae eaee aera es 









Specially recommended for Ladies 
Nursing. 
Sirengthens. Nourishes. Restores. 


DUNCAN GILMOUR & 69,, Ltd., 


SHEFFIELD & LIVERPOGL. 


| SCOTCH TWEEDS DIRECT. | 


NOTE OUR PRICES: 
Suit and Costume Lengths, 
from 12 -to 35- 
7,6 to 25'- 
from 5/- 

















Coatings 
Trouserings .. 


Seod P.C. for Latest Patterns, Free. 
Any Length Cut. Orders Carriage Paid. 


ate ene ~ @, 
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Dept. E, 


WAVERLEY TWEED CO., 


PRA TE OT Er eS 


Hawick, Scotland. 
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SCHOOL. 
A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Beautiful and healthy seaside town. 

Splendid new buildings. Large staff, in- 

cluding b.A., B.Sc, &e. Recent First- 

class ** Honours.” Also Distinctions 

in Lanvuages, and Scienee, ete. Caimes, 

Gynu astics, Swimming Cadet Company, 
Mini: iture Ritle Range. 


FOREIGN BOYS RECEIVED. 
Capt. J. C. UNDERWOOD, A.C.P., F.R.G.S- (Regd. 


Teacher), 











“QUINPHOS ? 65) 


We ask a trial cf this stimulating 
and invigorating tonie from all whose 
systems have fallen below par, who 
suffer from any tendency to take Colds 
or Influenza, or from Nervous Depres- 
Sion, Indigestion, Neuralgia. or any of 
the many forms of want of tone. 

1T WILL MAKE YOU ‘‘FIT.’’ 

JUST TRY IT! 
In Bottles, 11:,29,46.and 86. (.) \t2gve¢ free.) 
THOMPSON & CAPPER, 55 Bold St., & 4 Lord St., Liverpool. 
MTT ME S TES RE he eT 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCED MONTHLY REPAYMENTS 


For each £100 advanced, including 


Principal, Premium, and Interest: 
10 years. 12 years, 14 years. 15 years. 
ASAE 18:4 16:4 15:6 


These arc helieved to be the Lowest 
Repayments of any Building Society in 
London. 


Mamager. 


EDWARD WOOD, 


LISCRAL RELIGIOUS READING 
SSC 
‘‘ Christianity as Christ ree bedlt se 


*‘ Everlasting Reality of Religion.” 
—Joun Fiske, 


‘* Principles and Ideals of Unitarians.”’ 
—R. A. ARMSTRONG. 


These and other pamphlets FREE and Books 
on Loan. Apply— 

SQUIRRELL, Lyntoi, Stoney gate, 
LEICESTER. 


Mrs. 





RONMENT 's DESTINY. 


Heredity is but past environment advanced a further stage. Then 
give your darling baby a chance and the bes! environment possible 


ren, 








a — when mest susceptible and see you get — — 





that shail be in reality—not in name oniy—easy, comfortable, 
and light, and at the same time charming in appearance, strong 
in make, a pleasure to use, and under our preseat competitive 
system the utmost Vaiue for Cash. 


experts in this line (Established 1821), 
TROTNMAN & CO., od oe He rer “full villacirdled 


catalogue of BABY CARRIAGES, &c, POST PAID. 
DON’T BUY BEFORE SEEING THiS. 


186 Holloway Road, London, RN. 









Ask for 


Trade Flack the Red “T" 





POL! 


Awerded Two Gold Medals. WELLPARK BREWERY, SLASSOW 


LEQNARD & CO.'S POPULAR SONGS. 


Leonard & Co. donot Advertise their Songs simply 
because they are new or on account of their I< ing Sung by 
Distinguished Voe:.! hey Advertise only such Songs 
as have shoun U1 tukable Signs of Lastir Popularity. 
TIME'S ROSES, TREE Or: 4 iaaiteesen gees Katharine Barry 
NOGCPURNHcs Balat- CAE flatwccan A. Hi. Behrend. 


IWO SONG = (Grave and Gay), F, G 
AM flat. Ack ice: 

AV OURNI EN cn ‘A fin 

THE ROS: WILL? L ow, Irigy Aflat 

I] LOVE. YOUs-C,. D:F 

THE LIVTLE WHITE 
A flat, C 

TWO EYES OF ‘GREY, 'B ‘flat, ue oe 

THE LILAC TREE, C, D, E flat, F 

IN ALL THE LOVELY CREDERS. 
AcNaty BG at csccsssncine cossnasvescescsrees 

SONG OF THE LOTUS LILY, 
Bodlat "C.D flats savas Amy Woorforde- Finden. 

To be had of all Musicsellers ‘throughout the World. 
LEONARD & CO.. 311 Oxford Street, W. 


: Huward Fisher. 
i ‘fla ie w. Wilton King. 
Wilton King. 
Sauer seeeets Frank Lambert. 
HOUSE, 

Daisy Mi Geoch. 
T.isy MFeGeoch. 
Frank L. Moir. 


Wilfrid Sanderson. 


Have You seen the 


GEGENSCHEIN ? 
Believed to be the Tail of the Earth. 


says Professor Newcomb, 


‘Its existence,” 
‘is now fully 


the celebrated Astronomer, 
established.” 


For EXCLUSIVE Information on this 
mysterious appendage, see the ‘B, A. W.” 
Almanac, 1908, 2!d. post paid. 





London: MORGAN, Norwood. 


YOUR FORTURE BY CARDS 


I have told people their destiny—their past, 
present and future life. They simply shuffle 
and cut the Cards—! do the rest. Will 
you let me tell yours too ? Through- 
out Egypt, Russia, France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain | have held 


SPELL-~-BOUND and AMAZED 


hundreds of ladies and gentlemen with my 
revelations and predictions of things that had 
occurred and things that have come to pass. 


MY GREAT 
SUCCESS 


in the trials made by the Editor of the 
‘‘Cosmopolitan Financier’’ and its readers 
throughout the United Kingdom, have 
secured me an extensive circle of admirers 
and supporters whose kind 


TESTIMONIALS 


satisfy yourself, 


Publisher, 





you should peruse and 








Send Stamped Addressed Envelope to my 
London Address — 


Madame CATINOMANY’S AGENCY, 


ei2 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





"On those thrice lovely shores of Rentyle.’’ 
—LARMENR. 


“) RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL 


CONKEMARA, IRELAND. 


An old family house, managed by the family 
Fishing, Shooting, Lawn Tennis, Golf, Croquet 
Lovely Views, Delightful Air, Grand Sea Bathing 
Terms: 10/- per day; £3 per week. Also fur- 
nished Cottages to Let. Train Clifden. Wire 
“Blake Renvyle ” for Car. Write— 


Mrs. CAROLINE J. BLAKE 


Renvyle House Hotel, Renvyle, co. Galway. 


ARMFIELD & SONS, Ltd. 


Imperial Dye Works, 
CLAPHAM Oe S.W. 


CARPET DYERS, eae 
CHEMICAL CLEANERS, &c. 


H. uL Government. 


Contractors lo 


| CURE F FITS | 











Mind, 


I don’t ask you to spend money in order to test 


whether my remedy does, or does not, cure Fits, 
St. Vitus’ Dance, and kindred nervous troubios. 
All I ask is that you send 3d. for a free sample 
bottle (a week’s supply) and try it, I abide the result 
it is a MARVELLOUS REMEDY, and a safe one. 
Approved by the Medical Profession, 

Prepared only by H. G ROOT, 

45, Museum St., Bloomsbury, London, England. 


| MAN: The Prodigy and 
° Freak of Nature, 
or An Animal run to Brain. 
By KERIDON, 
New Eprrion. Revisep AND ENLARGED. 


Crown &vo, 64 pp.; wrappers 6d. net, by post, 7a 
Paper Boards, 1s. net, by y post 15, 1d. 











Moontng Leater: de is wort th weighing thoroughly.” 
Wesne faster Reoiew: © Well worth reading by all who 
ire Interested in mental evolution.” 
Literary World: “Mts lesson learnt, how rapid might 
mats advance become." 
Morite for our Prospectus. 


THE SAMURAI PRESS, 


Cranleigh, Surrey. 
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One of England’s 


Best Cycles 


£5 1f G 


Delivered Free. 





For Specification and Particulars apply 


MANAGER, MINERVA CYCLE WORKS, 





Slaney Street, Birmingham. 








TABLE LINENS 


The DIRECT ROUTE from Scotland’s 
world - famed looms to YOU 


The Greytown Company ss 


DUNFERMLINE, 
And ROYAL MAIL. 
Exquisitely Embroidered Linen Bedspreads, 
24x33 yds. at 40/- and 45/-, 


Tray Cloths. Tea Cloths. 
- Sheetings. 


Kindly st te requirements clearly when applying for price list. 
ee Te ee ee 2  F 





is via 





Bedroom Towels. 


Greater Heat. Clean and Convenient as Gas, but 
Eight times Cheaper in Use. 


©) CAS-MAKING STOVE 


saves &d. in the 1s.'as compared to ordinary Gas. 


COOKING or HEATING 


Coachhouses, Greenhouses, Vineries, Workshops, Stores, &c. 


BEDROOM FIRES & HOTHOUSES for EVERYONE 


Six hours for ld. Price of Stove saved several times every 
year, so costs nothing, and is 


INDISPENSABLE TO YOU 


if Gas is not laid on. A preat saving and convenience 


if it is. 
Price, according to size. 


One Quality. Fre tect, } = 10/6, 12/-, 14/- 
ARBORCLENZA BLICHT & SPECIALITY CO., 


25, Fieadow Road, BROMLEY, KENT. 















Lon DoW. 


WI LD’S FIRST-CLASS 


Temperance Hotels, 


30 to 40, LUBGATE HILL 


(Central for Gu ing Cross, Cannon St., and 
Holborn Viaduct Stations for the Continent). 


70 & 71, EUSTON SQUARE 


(Close to stn, Midland, & G.N.R. Stations). 


Handy for Early and Late Trains. 
Home Comforts. Cleanliness and Quiet. 
Central for Business or Pleasure. 





MORE 


PIN-MONEY 
ror LADIES. 


We give the highest prices for old gold, jewellery, diamonds, 

pearls, platinum, silver and Sheffield plate, old false teeth, 

&e. Get our cash offer. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Bankers, Barelays. Telephone 224. 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 
26 London Street, NORWICH. 


Estarnisuep "0 Yrars. 
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. 
| THE OLD ASTROLOGER 
{s now erstinz test Horvuscopes for 1$, Senet 

P.O. and birthdate and have your destiny 

reve ale 1 Vf yourtnention “ Equahty “ he will 

include free, directions for twels* months, 

showin: you how to le successful. what te 
Avvide Ge we. 

Address: 

13, Hawthorn Road, Liandall, Glam. 

OPPO PP EOS Sei ee a 
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te PATCHES 


; amongst the, 
F HAIR or BEARD 


ae every form of Loss of Hair, Grey- 
ess, and Scalp Diseases, successfully 
treated by the famous Specialist, 


G. E, HORN, 0.S6.,° Bryanston Road, 


Bournemouth. 
The Editor of 74. * Pf anyone follows 











Prt tite SAYS 


out Mr. Horn’s advice on the subject, he will be 
able to preserve his ‘fatal? Leauty longer than he 
expected. "—Oet. 1°, 1286 


Oe 

"—Ed. of Pearson's Weekly. 
Fee for Advice and Prescriptions, 5 = 

PALA SLX 


rr ee 


Wim. LINDOP, 


scle Manufacturer of the 


“Mancho”’ 


Series of Indoor and Outdoor Cames, 
Sports, and Athletic Goods. 


POs! FREI 


A pubhic bene fiuctor. 


es! 
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'*MANCHO DIARLE,"” with Brass Centre 
and Jabber Cusha with Sticks complete, 
Ks. @d. pur sel post free. 


Caly Address; 38, SHUDEHILE, MANCHESTER 


lt HIS 
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5 EP A al 





‘ND 
DYSPEPSIA, 





IGESTION, 


tce.; Sure, safe cure: is. fd. 
ae : three days’ ir ialy Ped 
Common Sense Co., 2l, Lime 


Street, a Ge 


EYES, SURE OR WEAK 


certain, safe cure; ten years’ re- 
putation; Is td. post; sample, 2d. 


!ondon, 


AO SE “7 eS. AE PES, EGE AAR 


—Common Sense Ca, #1, Lime 
Street, Londo, E.C. 
TT we a en Ee 








one pe eer Sasa 


TOO FAT?! 


‘*Safe, Sure, Speedy” Tre. 
Is 








Lh 


ment will thin yeni Average Toss p Le 


Sis weeks course sont with ful directions, 
& G port free. 

GL MPEG T TA.--TVhe latest Continental 
Price S/@ and 20 6. 


JESSE A. SST 


Piitee 


Reducing Paste. 


Address :—Nies. MAINE, 
10, St. Mildred’s Read, Lee, London, U.E. 
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“MATRIMONIAL! 


rn and Fashionable Marriage Advertiser.” | 
Sealed envelope, 3d., with circular, 9d. 











Ghe greatest ,dgency in the world. Over 15,000} 
marriages arranged. 
Visit and investisation invited before parting 


faas 


with to so-called Agents. 


Liga 
Established half-a-ceniury. 


: 
; 
EDITOR, Rooms F. 9 to 14, Trafaigar Buildings. 
; 








Northumberiand Avenue, London, W.C. 
DISTANCE IMMATERIAL. 
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DD en MD Ar nt at A ph 
LADIES! CAUTIER’S APIOL AND 


“N‘ STEZD PILGS are without ouhe the 
¢ bev rem tyvyocse cttered Qor fennabe «one 
planit-. The nunen us testine gerber oni ed 

te tus te them merits. They ice ay 

sate, ure, and speedy. Piace nade. cae, 

ge loams 2/33 extra strong go. ain WS 

two Gaps. — Baldwin atl Chen : 

Ydectre Parvute, Thoth avy, ihe ds N 

dies Calta (tear) Dierks. : “So shtes 





S) Fe Menta Paper. 
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HAVE 








SECURED 


32 Awards for Excelien 


Ce. 























a Addenerortass a VA iN T & Ri AY, Lt Cli, 
LONDON AND LIVERPCGL. 
SS a ee 
Direct from Factory to Rider. oe 
ASTOUNDING VALUE. === AUTHORS |= 


World's 


RELIANCE *s" CYELES 


£5 OSs. cash. 10 Years. 


Complete with two Brakes, Ball Free Wheel. 
Tools and Accessories included. 
Cycle and Motor Accessory Catalogue Free. 
Packing and Crate Free. 


Reliance Cycle and Motor Engineers, 
Manchester Street, Liverpool, England. 


“ GIGANTIC.” 


GERMAN in 30 Lessons 


CONVERSATIONAL METHOD. 


The cheapest and quickest way 
to master the German Language. 


Method Book: ONE SHILLING. 


Seat Post Free on Approval. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOL, 
20, Regent Street, Cheltenham, Glos. 








Cables: 














The Cambridge Literary Asency 
placed in one weck, Jan. 1-7, 
Over twenty (20) Novels, Serials, & 
Short Stories by unknown writers, 


and is now selling work to over 100 (one 
hundred) publishers and pericdicals, 














— Hundreds iY teas Testimonials. 
M.S.S. submitted by. . 


GEORGE C. MAGNUS, 115, Strand, London 





MAKERS TO 
H.M. 
THE KING 


BILLIARD 
TABLES 


ARE KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. § 
LARGE STOCK of NEW & SECOND-HAND TABLES, 


7, ARGYLL zy REGENT ST., W. 


Telegrams: 


MW ‘ BILLIAR Ds, Lonvon.' 


WRIGHT'S 










AND H.R.H. 
THE PRINOK 
OF WALES. 





Telephones! 
e043 and 8183 CENTRAL. 








* as THE? FISEST *%". 
E> Lg THE WCRLD, 
restores the lost 


digestive powers of 
THE WORLD. 








Bernmialine Bread 


the weirtcd MAN OF 


permaline Bread strengthens the 


shattered nerves of 
THE LADY, and is undoubtedly the best pICK- 
ME-UP in THE WORLD tor weakly children, 














MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY ALL 
SE ee BAKERS. 


15 N IGARAGUA FREE 
ALL UNUSED AND GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


We will present GRATIS a Set of 15 unused 
Nicaragua to every responsible Stamp Collector 
who sends 1. for cost of postage and mentions 
“Equality.” Only one gratis Set to each 
applicant. Send td. for return postage. 

PRICE LIST AND GUIDE TO STAMP 
COLLECTING, Biggest and Best, 200 Illustra- 
tions, Bargains in Sets and Packets, prices 


liz, 10 f 30: 
New Edition Albums, ail prices, Now Ready. 


ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 


SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON. 


a A 








Catalogue Free. 


ao) TRUSSES, BELTS, 






a and ; 
sel Every Article 
Sick Nursing. 


ES 7H Stokings, how to wear, clean, and 
a repair theo, post free two shaimps, 
ae 

Tao 
4 


W. li. BAILEY & SON, 





o8 Oxford St., London, 
(City Evanch, Fore Street, E.C.) 


eee 
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TEST HORCSCOPE by ye 
Ancient Egyptians & Wise Men of the East. 
Invents, Changes, 
ness Guidone 
imnportant pec he 
ifyou nication this novel 


methods of ye 


cate Days, Noimbhers, Colours, etc  Breai- 
e, tiauetary lufuence on trendsido, marriage and 
Ewo years GUIDE addcd FREE 
Semt birth date and 1s. P.0, 


Fortin 


Pro. GOULD, Butleigh, Whitchurch Rd., Cardiff 
| EE TEI a ee eR ee a 





ARMY & HAVY 
HOUSE FURNISHING GO., LTD. 


CAPITAL £50,000. 


iS REGENT ST., WATERLOO PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W. 


THREE YEARS’ HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

This Company, Scunded by CfBce of the Army and 
ane for the con.-nience and accommodation of their 
c a azues ant the Public generally, enables all to 
fur ris a in Perfect Taste at the most Moderate Cost, the Selec- 
tious being t.ade from the ‘Stores “and leading Private Firms. 
This simple s\ stem, tested by some years’ experience, has given 
thorouch satisfaction, hundreds of unsolicited Sestimonials 
having been received by the Company. 

Estiniates Supplied Free of Cost. 
PROSPECTUS AND ALL PARTICULARS OF THE 
SECRETARY, AS ABOVE. 


HOTELS FOR COMMERCIAL GENTLEMEN, 


Very Centre of the Metropolis. 
THE 


Wood Street Hotel, 


42 & 43 Wood St., Cheapside, City, 


COUNTIES HOTEL, 
485, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Bedrooms, is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d., 
including attendance. 


Le at pause Prices. Night Porter. 















Gentlemen, 


A NEW TIE FOR Id.— ayers: 


your faded and soiled neckties, no matter whether 
self-coloured or in different patterns and shades, and 

et your wife or sister to give them a dip or two in 
any ‘Dolly’ Tint: they will look new again. A 
nice purple shade can be made by mixing Wild Rose 
and Heliot: ope. uVoue are Genutne without the 
Stick. From all (scorers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c.— 
Manufactured by LEDGES, BOLTON. LANCS, 


“DOLLY” CREAM 


“DOLLY” TINTS 


Always contain ine Stick. 
ot mnt nc Net Nood 


ROSSELLI & CHANDLER 


Advertising Agents and Contractors, 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 

For advertisement rates for reprints of 
“Eouality” and all Mr. Heinemanws Sixpenny 
Novels, apply as above. Advertisement orders for 
the daily and weekly papers, wionthly publications 
and annuals will receive careful attention, Pube 
lishers and others with periodicals for which they 
wish advertisements obtained should communicate 
with Rosselli & Chandler, 8, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, Londoa, Wits 

















FRIENDS of ARMENIA’ 


ARMENIAN EMBROIDERY DEPOT, 
47, Victoria St., Westminster, London, S.W. 


Hours: 10 to 5; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 





President: Vhe Lany Frepericx CAVENDISH. 

Veice-Presidents : Vhe Tlon. Mrs. Atister G. PRASDR 
and Mrs. Attrep Boor, 

Charrian: FE. Wriciv Brooks, busq. 

Treaswocr? Hector Mungo BeRGUSON, Esq. 
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PREFACE 


“Looking Backward” was a small book, 
and 1 was not able to get into it all I wished 
to say on the subject. Since it was pub- 
lished what was left out of it has loomed 
up as so much more important than what 
it contained that I have been constrained to 
write another book. I have taken the date 
of “ Looking Backward,” the year 2000, as 
that of “Equality,” and have utilised the 
framework of the former story as a start- 
ing-point for this which I now offer. In 
order that those who have not read “ Look- 
ing Backward” may be at no disadvantage, 
an outline of the essential features of that 
story is subjoined : 


In the year 1887 Julian West was a rich 
young man living in Loston. He was soon 
to be married to a young lady of wealthy 
family named Edith Bartlett, and mean- 
while lived alone with his man-servant 
Sawyer in the family mansion. Being a 
sufferer froni insomnia, he had caused a 
chamber to be built of stone beneath the 
foundation of the house, which he used for 
a sleeping-room. When even the silence and 
seclusion of this retreat failed to bring 
slumber, he sometimes called in a_profes- 
sional mesmeriser to put him into a hyp- 
nofic sleep, from which Sawyer knew how 
to arouse him at a fixed time. This habit, 
as well as the existence of the underground 
chamber, were secrets known only to Sawyer 
and the hypnotist who rendered his ser- 
vices. On the night of May 30, 1887, West 
sent for the latter, and was put to sleep as 
usual. The hypnotist had previously in- 
formed his patron that he was intending to 
leave the city permanently the same even- 
ing, and referred him to other practitioners. 
That night the house of Julian West took 
fire and was wholly destroyed. Remains 
identified as those of Sawyer were found, 
and, though no vestige of West appeared, it 
was assumed that he of course had also 
perished. 

One hundred and thirteen years later, in 
September, a.p. 2000, Dr. Leete, a physician 
of Boston, on the retired list, was conduct- 
ing excavations in his garden for the foun- 
dations of a private laboratory, when the 
workers came on a mass of masonry covered 
with ashes and charcoal. On opening it, a 


vault, luxuriously fitted up in the style of 
a nineteenth-century bedchamber, was 
found, and on the bed the body of a young 
man looking as if he had just lain down to 
sleep. Although great trees had been grow- 
ing above the vault, the unaccountable pre- 
servation of the youth’s body tempted Dr. 
Leete to attempt resuscitation, and to his 
own astonishment his efforts proved success- 
ful. The sleeper returned to life, and after 
a short time to the full vigour of youth 
which his appearance had indicated. His 
shock on learning what had befallen him was 
so great as to have endangered his sanity 
but for the medical skill of Dr. Leete, and 
the not less sympathetic ministrations of 
the other members of the household, the 


coctor’s wife, and Edith the beautiful 
daughter. Presently, however, the young 


man forgot to wonder at what had_ hap- 
pened to himself in his astonishment on 
learning of the social transformation through 
which the world had passed while he lay 
sleeping. Step by step, almost as to a child, 
his hosts explained to him, who had known 
no other way of living except the struggle 
for existence, what were the simple prin- 
ciples of national co-operation for the pro- 
motion of the general welfare on which the 
new civilisation rested. He learned that 
there were no longer any who were or could 
be richer or poorer than others, but that 
all were economic equals. He learned that 
no one any longer worked for another, either 
by compulsion or for hire, but that all alike 
were in the service of the nation working 
for the common fund, which all equally 
shared, and that even necessary personal 
attendance, as of the physician, was _ ren- 
dered as to the state like that of the military 
surgeon. All these wonders, it was ex- 
plained, had very simply come about as the 
results of replacing private capitalism by 
public capitalism, and organising’ the 
machinery of production and distribution, 
like the political government, as business of 
general concern to be carried on for the 
public benefit instead of private gain. 
But, though it was not long before the 
young stranger’s first astonishment at the 
institutions of the new world had passed 
into enthusiastic admiration and he was 
ready to admit that the race had for the 
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first time learned how to live, he presently 
began to repine at the fate which had intro- 
duced him to the new world, only to leave 
him oppressed by a sense of hopeless lone- 
liness which all the kindness of his new 
friends could not relieve, feeling, as he must, 
that it was dictated by pity only. Then 
it was that he first learned that his experi- 
ence had been a yet more marvellous one 
than he had supposed. Edith Leete was no 
other than the great-granddaughter of Edith 
Bartlett, his betrothed, who, after long 
mourning her lost lover, had at last allowed 
herself to be consuled. The story of the 
tragical bereavement which had shadowed 
her early life was a family tradition, and 
among the family heirlooms were letters 
from Julian West, together with a_ photo- 
graph which represented so handsome a 
youth that Edith was illogically inclined to 
quarrel] with her great-grandmother for ever 
marrying anybody else. As for the young 
man’s picture, she kept it on her dressing- 
table. Of course, it followed that the iden- 
tity of the tenant of the subterranean cham- 
ber had heen fully known to his rescuers 
from the moment of the discovery; but 
Edith, for reascns of her own, head insisted 
that he should not know who she was till 
she saw fit to tell him. When, at the proper 
time, she had seen fit to do this, there was 
no further question of loneliness for the 
young man, for how could destiny more un- 
mistakakly have indicated that two persons 
were meant for each other? 

His enp of hanpiness now being full, he had 
an experience in which it seemed to be 
dashed from his lips. As he lav on his 
bed in Dr. Leete’s house he was oppressed 
by a hideous nightmare. It seemed to him 
that he opened his eyes to find himself on 
his bed in the underground chamber where 
the mesmeriser had put him to_ sleep. 
Sawyer was just completing the passes used 


to break the hypnotic influence. He called 
for the morning paper, and read on the date 
line May 1, 1887. Then he knew that all 
this wonderful matter about the year 2000, 
its happy, care-free world of brothers and 
the fair girl he had met there were but frag- 
ment of a dream. His brain in a whirl, he 
went forth into the city. He saw every- 
thing with new eyes, contrasting it with 
what he had seen in the Boston of the year 
2009. The frenzied folly of the competitive 
industrial system, the inhuman contrasts of 
luxury and woe— pride and abjectness—the 
Loundless squalor, wretchedness, and mad- 
ness of the whole scheme of things which 
met his eye at every turn, outraged his 
reason and made his heart sick. He felt like 
a sane man shut up by accident in a mad- 
house. After a day of this wandering he 
found hin.self at nightfall in a company of 
his former companions, who rallied him on 
his distraught appearance. He told then of 
his dream, and what it had tanght him of 
the pessibilities of a juster, nobler, wiser social 
system. He reasoned with them, showing 
how easy it would be, laying aside the 
suicidal folly of competition, by means of 
fraternal co-operation, to make the actual 
world as blessed as that he had dreamed of. 
At first they derided him, but, seeing his 
earnestness, grew angry, and denounced him 
as a pestilent fellow, an anarchist, an 
enemy of society, and drove him from them. 
Then it was that, in an agony of weeping, 
he awoke, this time awaking really, not 
falsely, and found himself in his bed in Dr. 
Leete’s honse, with the morning sun of the 
twentieth century shining in his eyes. Look- 
ing from the window of his room, he saw 
Edith in the garden gathering flowers for 
the breakfast-table, and hastened to descend 
to her and relate his experience. At this 
point we will leave him to continue the nar- 
rative for himself. 
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EQUALITY 
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CHAPLER I 


A SHARP CROSS-EXAMINER 


WITgs many expressions of sympathy and 
interest Edith listened to the story of my 
dream. When, finally, I had made an end, 
she remained musing. 

“What are you thinking about?” I said. 

“JT was thinking,” she answered, “ how it 
would have been if your dream had been 
true.” 

“True!” I exclaimed. 
have been true?” 

“T mean,” she said, “if it had all been 
a dream, as you supposed it was in your 
nightmare, and you had never really seen 
our Republic of the Golden Rule or me, but 
had only slept a night and dreamed the 
whole thing about us. And suppose you had 
gone forth just as you did in your dream, 
and had passed up and down telling men of 
the terrible folly and wickedness of their 
way of life, and how much nobler and hap- 
pier a way there was. Just think what good 
you might have done, how you might have 
helped people in those days when they 
needed help so much. It seems to me you 
must be almost sorry you came back to us.” 

“You look as if you were almost sorry 
yourself,’ I said, for her wistful expression 
seemed susceptible of that interpretation. 

‘‘Qh no,” she answered, smiling. ‘‘It was 
only on your own account. As for me, I 
have very good reasons for being glad that 
ou came back.” 

‘‘T should say so, indeed. Have you re- 
flected that if I had dreamed it all you 
would have had no existence save as a fig- 
ment in the brain of a sleeping man a hun- 
dred years ago?” 

‘‘T had not thought of that part of it,” 
she said, smiling and still half serious; ‘‘ yet 
if I could have been more useful to humanity 
as a fiction than as a reality, I ought not 
to have minded the—the inconvenience.”’ 

But I replied that I greatly feared no 
amount of opportunity to help mankind in 
general would have reconciled me to hfe 
anywhere or under any conditions after leav- 
ing her behind in a dream—a confession of 
shameless selfishness which she was pleased to 
pass over without special rebuke, in con- 
sideration, no doubt, of my unfortunate 
bringing up. 


“How could it 


‘‘Besides.”” I resumed, being willing a 
little further to vindicate myself, ‘‘it would 
not have done any good. I have just told 
yon how in my nightmare last night, when 
{ tried to tell my contemporarics, and even 
my best friends, about the nobler way men 
might live together, they derided me a3 a 
fool and madman. That is exactly what 
they would have done in reality had the 
dream been true, and [I had gone about 
preaching as in the case you supposed.”’ 

‘*Perhaps a few might at first have acted 
as you dreamed they did,’’ she replied. 
“Perhaps they would not at once have liked 
the idea of economic equality, fearing that 
it might mean a levelling down for them, 
and not understanding that it would pre- 
sently mean a levelling up of all togeiher to 
a vastly higher plane of life and happiness, 
of material welfare and moral dignity than 
the most fortunate had ever enjoyed. But 
even if the rich had at first mistaken you 
for an enemy to their class, the poor, the 
great masses of the poor, the real nation, 
they surely from the first would have hze- 
tened as for their lives, for to them your 
story would have meant glad tidings of 
great joy.” 

““¥ do not wonder that you think so,” I 
answered, ‘‘but, though I am still learning 
the A B C of this new world, I knew my 
contemporaries, and [ know that it would 
not have been as you fancy. The poor would 
have listened no better than the rich, for, 
though poor and rich in my day weve at 
bitter odds in everything else, they were 
agreed in believing that there must always 
be rich and poor, and that a condition of 
material equality was impossible. It used to 
be commonly said, and it often seemed true, 
that the social reformer who tried to better 
the condition of the people found a more 
discouraging obstacle in the hopelessness of 
the masses he would raise than in the active 
resistance of the few whose superiority was 
threatened. And indeed, Edith, to be fair 
to my own class, I am bound to say that 
with the best of the rich it was often as 
much this same hopelessness as deliberate sel- 
fishness that made them what we used to 
call conservative. So you see, it would 


> iO we 


bose don: no ciod even if IT had gone 
to prenching as you fancied. The poor 


‘ould have regarded my talk about the pos- 
ees ut an equality of wealth as a tairy 
tale, not werth a labeuring man’s time to 
listen to. Ot the rich, the baser sort would 
have mocked and the better surt would have 
sighed, but none would have given ear 
seriously.” 

But Edith sniled serenely. 

‘Ft seems very audacious for 
covrect Vour Mapressions 
temporaries and of what they might be ex- 
pected to think and do, but you see the 
peculiar circumstances give me a rather un- 
tair advantage. Your knowledge of your 
times necessarily stups short with 1887, when 
vou became oblivious ct the course of events. 
tL. ca the other hand, having gone to school 
in the twentieth ceutury, and been obliged, 
nveh against my whl, to study nincieenth- 
century history, naturally know what hap- 
pened atter the date at which your know- 
ledue conse, 1 know, impossible as it may 
seem to vou, that vou had scarcely tallen into 
that ine sleep before the American people 
heyan to lhe deeply and widely stirred with 
usoirations for an equal order such as we 
enjoy, and that very soon the political move- 
ment arose which, after varions mutations, 
resulted carly in the twentieth century in 
overflowing the vld system and setting up 
the pierent one.” 

This was indeed interesting information to 
me, Dut when I began to question Edith 
further, she sighed and shook her head. 

‘Having tried to show my superior know- 


Ine toutry 40 
of your own con- 


ledge, T must now confess iny ignorance. All 
I know is the bare fact that the revolu- 
tionary qeovement began, as [ said, very 


soon atter you fell asleep. Father must tell 
vou the rest. I might as well admit while 
Team ahont it, for vou wenld soon find it 
out, thet FE know alniost nething either as to 
the Revolution cr nineteenth-century matters 
wencrally. You have no idea how hard I 
have been trying to pest inyself en the sub- 
ject so as to be able to talk intelligently 
With owt. hint Phe a ats it Cais. aise... I 
could not understand it in school, and ean- 
not sem to understand it any better now, 
Moie than ever this morning | am sure that 
Tonever shall. Since yeu have been telling 
ne how the old world appeared to von an 
that dren, your talk has Lreucht those days 


so terribly near thet Tecan aluost see them, 
wod yet) ccivinot say that they seem. a bx 
mare imtelligibl: than before.” 

“Thines were bad cendugly ated “black 
enough certainly.” LD said; ‘Shut 1 don't see 


what there was particuarly unintelligible 
abont them, What is the difficulty 7" 
“The unap difficulty comes trom the cam- 


plete Jack of agreement between the preten- 
sions of your contemporaries about the way 
their suciety was otganised and the actual 
facts as given in the histories. 


sy 


a example?” [I queried. 

I don’t suppose there is much use in try- 
ing to explain my trouble,’ she said. ** You 
will only think me stupid for my pains, but 
Ill try to make you see what 1 mean. You 
ought to be able to clear up the matter if 
anybody can, You have just been telling me 
abuut the shockingly unequal conditions of 
the people, the contrasts of waste and want, 
the pride and power of the rich, the abject. 
ness and servitude of the poor, and all the 
rest of the dreadful story.” 

eaese, 

‘It appears that these contrasts were 
almost as great as at any a CiGus period of 
history.” 

‘Ft is doubtful,” I replied, ‘‘if there was 
ever a greater disparity between the conct- 
tions of “ditferent classes than you would find 
in a half-hour’s walk in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, or any other great city ot Amenca 
in the ‘last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
Pune. 

‘And yet,” said Edith, ‘it appears from 
all the books that meanwhile the Americans’ 
great boast was that they differed from all 
other and former nations in that they were 
free and equal, One is constantly coming 
upon this phrase in the literature of the day. 


Now, you have made it clear that. they were 
meiner free nor equal in any ordinary sense 
of the word, but were divided as mankind 


had always been before into rich and poor, 
niasters and servants. Won't you please tell 
me, then, what they meant by calling them- 
selves free and equal?’ 

‘It was meant, I suppose, 
all equal before the law.” 

‘That means in the ecurts. And were the 
rich and poor equal in the courts? Did they 
receive the same treatment?” 

1 am bound) to: say,’ T-remlied: “that 
they were nowhere else more uncqual, The 
law applied in terms to all alike, but not in 
fact. There was more diffcrence in the posi- 
tion of the rich and the poor man before the 
law than in any other iespect. The rich 
were practically above the law, the poor 
under its wheels.” 

‘tu what respect, 
poor equal?” 

Sor hey 3cene 
ties.” 

‘Opportunities for what?” 


that they were 


then, were the rich and 


said to be equal in opportuni- 


‘For bettering themselves, for getting 
rich, for getting ahead of others in the 
strugele for wealth.” 

“Tt seems to me that only meant, if it 


were true, not that all were equal, but that 
all had an equal chance to make themselves 
unequal, But was it true that all had equal 
opportunities for getting rich and bettering 
themeelves ?” 

“tt may have been so ito some extent at 
one time when the country was new,” EF re- 
plied, “Shut tt was toa more so in my day. 
Capital bad practically manopolised all 
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economic opportunities by that time; there 
was no opening in business enterprise for 
those without large capital save by some 
extraordinary fortune.” 

“But surely,’ said Edith, ‘‘there must 
have been, in order to give at least a colour 
to all this boasting about equality, some one 
respect in which the people were really 
equal?” ; 

“Yes, there was. They were political 
equals. They all had one vote alike, and 
the majority was the supreme lawgiver.”’ 

“So the books say, but that only makes 
the actual condition of things more abso- 
lutely unaccountable.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, because if these people all had an 
equal voice in the government—these toiling, 
starving, freezing, wretched masses of the 
poor—why did they not without a moment’s 
delay put an end to the inequalities from 
which they suffered?” 

““Very likely,” she added, as I did not at 
once reply, “‘f am only showing how stupid 
I am by saying this. Doubtless I am over- 
looking some important fact, but you did not 
say that all the people, at least all the men, 
had a voice in the government ?’’ 

‘Certainly; by the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century manhood suffrage had become 
practically universal in America.” 

‘That is to say, the people through their 
chosen agents made all the laws. Is that 
what you mean?” 

‘‘Certainly.” 

‘But Ll remember you had Constitutions 
of the nation and of the States. Perhaps 
they prevented the people from doing quite 
what they wished.” 

‘‘No; the Constitutions were only a little 
more fundamental sort of laws, The 
majority made and altered them at will. 
The people were the sole and supreme final 
power, and their will was absolute.” 

“Tf, then, the majority did not like any 
existing arrangement, or think it to their 
advantage, they could change it as radically 
as they wished?” 

‘Certainly; the popular majority could 
do anything if it was large and determined 
enough.” 

‘‘And the majority, I understand, were 
the poor, not the rich—the ones who had 
the wrong side of the inequalities that pre- 
yailed (77 

‘‘Emphatically so; the rich were but a 
handful comparatively.” 

‘“Then there was nothing whatever to pre- 
vent the people at any time, if they just 
willed it, from making an end of their 
sufferings, and organising a system lke ours 
which would guarantee their equality and 
prosperity.” 

‘*Nothing whatever.” 

“Then once more I ask you to kindly tell 
me why, in the name of common-sense, they 
didn’t do it at once and be happy, instead 


of making a spectacle of themselves so woe- 
ful that even a hundred years after it makes 
us cry?” 

‘‘Because,” I replied, ‘‘they were taught 
and believed that the regulation of industry 
and commerce, and the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, were something wholly 
outside of the proper province of govern- 
ment.” 

“But, dear Julian, life itself and every- 
thing that meanwhile makes life worth living, 
from the satisfaction of the most primary 
physical needs to the gratification of the most 
refined tastes, all that belongs to the develop- 
ment of mind as well as body, depend first, 
last, and always on the nannerin which the 
preduction and distribution of wealth is regu- 
lated. Surely that must have been as true 
in your day as ours.” 

‘*OF course.” 

““And yet you tell me, Julian, that the 
people, after having abolished the rule of 
kings and taken the supreme power of regu- 
lating their affairs into their own hands, de- 
hberately consented to exclude from their 
jurisdiction the control of the most impor- 
tant, and indeed the only really important 
class of their interests.” 

‘‘Do not the histories say so?” 

“They do say so, and that is precisely 
why I conld never believe them. The thing 
seemed so incomprehensible I thought there 
must be some way of explaining it. Lut tell 
me, Julian, seeing the people did not think 
that they could trust themselves to regulate 
their own industry and the distribution of 
the product, to whom did they leave the 
responsibility ?” 

Se ie epatelists. 

‘And did the people elect the capitalists? ”’ 

‘“Nobody elected them.” 

‘By whom, then, were they appointed? ”’ 

‘‘Nobody appointed them.” 

‘What a singular system! Well. if nobody 
elected or appointed them, yet surely they 
must have been accountable to somebody for 
the manner in which they exercised powers 
on which the welfare and very existence of 
everybody depended.” 

“On the contrary, they were accountable 
to nobody and nothing but their own con- 
sciences.” 

‘Their consciences! Ah, T see! You mean 
that they were so benevolent, so unselfish, 
so devoted to the public good, that people 
tolerated their usurpation out of gratitude. 


d 


The people nowadays would not endure 
the jnrespensible rule even of demi-gods, 
but probably it was different in your 
day.”’ 


“As an ex-capitalist myself, I should be 
pleased to confirm your surmise, but nothing 
could really be further from the fact. As 
to any benevolent interest in the conduct of 
industry and commerce, the capitalists ex- 
pressly disavowed it. Their only object was 
to secure the greatest possible gain for them- 
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selves without any regard whatever to the 
welfare of the public.” 

“Dear me! Dear me! Why, you make 
out these capitalists to have been even worse 
than the kings, for the kings at least pro- 
fessed to govern for the welfare of their 
people, as fathers acting for children, and 
the good ones did try to. But the capitalists, 
you say, did not even pretend to feel any 
responsibility for the welfare of their sub- 
jects 

‘None whatever.” 

‘And. if I understand,’? pursucd Edith, 
‘this government of the capitalists was nat 
only without moral sanction of any sort or 
plea of benevolent intentions, but was prac- 
tically an economic failure—that is, it did 
not secure the prosperity of the people.” 

“What I saw in my dream last night.’’ I 
replied, ‘‘and have tried to tell you this 
morning, gives but a faint suggestion of the 
misery of the world under capitalist rule.” 

Edith meditated in- silence for some 
moments. Finally she said: ‘Your contem- 
porarics were not madmen or fools; surely 
there is something you have not told me; 
there must be soine explanation, or at least 
colour of excuse, why the people not only 
abdicated the power of controlling their 
most vital and important intcrests. but 
turned them over to a class which did not 
even pretend any interest in their welfare, 
and whose government completely failed to 
secure it.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” T said, ‘there was an explana- 
tion, and a very fine-sonnding one. It was 
in the name of individual liberty, industrial 
freedom, and individual initiative that the 
economic government of the country was sur- 
rendered to the capitalists.’’ 

“Do you mean that a form of government 
which seems to have bcen the most irrespon- 
sible and despotic possible was defended in 
the name of liberty?” 

“Certainly; the hberty of economic initia- 
tive by the individual.” 

“But did you not just tell me that eco- 
nomic initiative and business opportunity in 
your day were practically monspolised by 
the capitalists themselves? ”’ 

“Certainly. It was admitted that there was 
no opening for any but capitalists in busi- 
ness, and it was rapidly becoming so that 
only the greatest of the capitalists themselves 
had any power of imtiative.” 

“And yet you say that the reason given for 
abandoning industry to capitalist government. 
was the promotion of industrial freedom and 
individual initiative among the people at 
large.”’ 

‘Certainly. The people were taught that 
they would individually enjoy greater liberty 
and freedom of action in industrial matters 
under the dominion of the capitalists than if 
they collectively conducted the industrial 
system for their own benefit; that the capi- 


talists would, moreover, look out for their 


welfare more wisely and kindly than they 
could possibly do it themselves, so that they 
would be able to provide for themselves more 
bountifully out of such portion of their 
product as the capitalists might be disposed 
to give them than they possibly could do 1f 
they became their own employers and divided 
the whole product among themselves.”’ 

‘‘But that was mere mockery; it was add- 
ing insult to injury.” 

“Tt sounds so, doesn’t it? But TI assure 
you it was considered the soundest sort of 
political economy in my time. Those who 
questioned it were set down as dangerous 
visionaries.” 

‘Put 1 suppose the people's government, 
the governnient they voted for, must have 
done something. There must have been 
some odds and ends of things which the capi- 
talists left the political government to at 
tend to.” 

“Oh, ves, indeed. It had its hands full 
keeping the peace among the people. That 
was the main part of the business of political 
governments In my day.”’ 

““Why did the peace require such a great 
amount of keeping? Why didnt it keep 
itself, as it does now?”’ 

“On account of the inequality of condi- 
tions which prevailed. ‘The strife for wealth 
and desperation of want kept in quenchless 
blaze a hell of greed and envy, fear, lust, 
hate, revenge, and every foul passion of the 
pit. To keep this general frenzy in some 
restraint, so that the entire social system 
should not resolve itself into a gencral imas- 
sacre, required an army of soldiers, police, 
judges, and jailers, and endless law-making 
to settle the quarrels. Add to these elements 
of discord a horde of outcasts degraded and 
desperate, made enemies of society by their 
sufferings and requiring to be kept in check, 
and you will readily admit there was enough 
for the people’s government to do.” 

‘‘So far as I can see,’’ said Edith, ‘‘ the 
main business of the people’s government was 
to struggle with the social chaos which re- 
sulted trom its failure to take hold of the 
economic system and regulate it on a basis 
of justice.” 

‘““That is exactly so. You could not state 
the whole case more adequately if you wrote 
a book.” 

‘Beyond protecting the capitalist system 
from its own effects, did the political govern- 
ment do absolutely nothing?” 

“Oh yes, it appointed postmasters and 
tidewaiters, maintained an army and navy, 
and picked quarrels with forcign countries.” 

““T should say that the right of a citizen 
to have a voice in a government limited to 
the range of functions yon have mentioned 
would scarcely have seemed to him of much 
value.” 

“YT helicve the average price of votes in 
close elections in America in my time was 
about two dollars.” 
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‘Dear me, so much as that!” said Edith. 
“JT don’t know exactly what the value of 
money was in your day, but I should say 
the price was rather extortionate.” 

‘“L think you are right,” I answered. “TI 
used to give in to the talk about the price- 
lessness of the right of suffrage, and the de- 
nunciation of those whom any stress of 
poverty could induce to sell it for money, but 
from the point of view to which you have 
brought me this morning | am inclined to 
think that the fellows who sold their votes 
had a far clearer idea of the sham of our 
so-called popular government, as limited to 
the class of functions J have described, than 
any of the rest of us did, and that if they 
Were wrong, it was, as you suggest, in ask- 
ing too high a price.” 

‘But who paid for the votcs?” 

‘*You are a merciless cross-examiner,” I 
said. ‘‘The classes which had an interest 
in controlling the government—that is, the 
capitalists and the office-seekers—did the 
buying. The capitalists advanced the money 
necessary to procure the clection of the office- 
seekers on the understanding that when 
elected the latter should do what the 
capitalists wanted. But I onght not to give 
you the impression that the bulk of the votes 
were bought outright. That would have been 
too open a confession of the sham of popular 
government, as well as too expensive. The 
money contributed by the capitalists to pro- 
cure the election of the office-seekers was 


mainly expended to influence the people by 


indirect means. Immense sums under the 
name of campaign funds were raised for this 
purpose, and used in innumerable devices, 
such as fireworks, oratory, processions, brass 
bands, barbecues, ‘and all sorts of devices, 
the object of which was to galvanise the 
people to a sufficient degree of interest in 
the election to go through the motion of vot- 
ing. Nobody who has not actually witnessed 
a nineteenth-century American election could 
even begin to imagine the grotesqueness of 
the spectacle.” 

‘“*Tt scems, then,” said Edith, ‘‘ that the 
capitalists not only carried on the economic 
government as their special province, but also 
practically managed the machinery of the 
political government as well.” 

‘“Oh yes, the capitalists could not have got 
along at all without control of the political 
government. Congress, the legislatures, and 
the city councils were quite necessary as in- 
struments for putting through their schemes. 
Moreover, in order to protect themselves and 
their property against popular outbreaks, it 
was highly needful that they should have the 
police, the courts, and the soldiers devoted 
to their interests, and the president, 
governors, and mavors at their heck.” 

‘*But I thought the president, the governors, 
and legislatures represented the people who 
voted for them.” 

‘‘Bless your heart! no, why should they? 


that they had no part at all.” 


It was to the capitalists and not to the 
people that they owed the opportunity of 
oflive-holding. The people who voted had 
little choice for whom they should vote. 
That question was determined by the political 
party organisations which were beggars to 
the capitalists for pecuniary support. No 
man who was opposed to capitalist interests 
was permitted the opportunity as a candi- 
date to appeal to the people. Vor a public 
official to support the people’s interest as 
against that of the capitalists would be a 
sure way of sacrificing his career. You must 
remember, if you would understand how 
absolutely the capitalists controlled the 
Government, that a president, governor, or 
mayor, or member of the municipal state or 
national council, was only temporarily a ser- 
vant of the people or dependent on their 
favour. His public position he held only 
from election to election, and rarely long. 
His permanent, life-long, and all-controlling 
interest, like that of us all, was his liveli- 
hood, and that was dependent, not on the 
applause of the people, but the favour and 
patronage of capital, and this he could not 
afford to imperil in the pursuit of the bubbles 
of popularity. These circumstances, even if 
there had been no instances of direct bribery, 
sufficiently explained why our politicians and 
office-holders, with few exceptions, were vas- 
sals and tools of the capitalists. The lawyers, 
who, on account of the complexities of our 
system, were almost the only class competent 
for public business, were especially and 
directly dependent upon the patronage of the 
great capitalistic interests for their living.” 

‘‘But why did not the people elect officials 
and representatives of their own class, who 
would look out for the interests of the 
masses? ”’ 

‘““There was no assurance that they would 
be more faithful. Their very poverty would 
make them the more liable to money tempta- 
tion; and the poor, you must remember, al- 
though so much more pitiable, were not 
morally any better than the rich. Then, 
too—and that was the most important reason 
why the masses of the people, who were 
poor, did not send men of their class to re- 
present them—poverty, as a rule, imnplied 
ignorance, and therefore practical inability, 
even where the intention was good. As soon 


.as the poor man developed intelligence he 


had every temptation to desert his class and 
seek the patronage of capital.’ 

Edith remained silent and thoughtful for 
some moments. 

‘‘Really,’’ she said, finally, ‘‘it se:ms that 
the reason I could not understand the so- 
called popular system of government in your 
day is that I was trying to find out what 
part the people had in it, and it appears 

“You are getting on famousiy,’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Undoubtedly the confusicn cf 


terms in our political system is rather cal- 
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culated to puzzle one at first, but if you only 
grasp firmly the vital point that the rule of 
the rich, the supremacy of capital and its 
interests, as against those of the people at 


large, was the central principle of our 
system, to which every other interest was 
made subservient, you will have the key that 
clears up every niystery.”’ 


CHAPTER I 


RHY THE REVOLUTION DID NOT COME EARLITR 


ABSORBED in our taik, we had nct heard the 
steps of Dr. Leete as he approached. 

‘*T have been watching yeu for ten minutes 
from the house,” he said, ‘‘nntil, in fact, I 
could no longer resist the desire to know 
what you find so interesting.”’ 

‘Your daughter,’’ said I, ‘has been prov- 
ing herself a mistress of the Socratic method. 
Under a plausible pretext of gross ignorance, 
ehe has been asking me a series of easy 
questions, with the result that I see as I 
never imagined it before the colossal sham 
of our pretended popular government in 
America. As one of the rich I knew, of 
course, that we had a great deal of power in 
the state, but I did not before realise how 
absolutely the people were without influence 
in their own government.” 

““Aha!’’ exclaimed the doctor in great 
glee, ‘‘so my daughter gets up early in the 
morning with the design of supplanting her 
father in his position of historical in- 
structor?”’ 

Edith had risen from the garden bench on 
which we had becn seated, and was arrang- 
ing her flowers to take into the house. She 
shook her head rather gravely in reply to 
her father’s challenge. 

‘Yon need not be at all apprehensive,’’ she 
said; “Julian has quite cnred me this morn- 
ing of any wish J might have had to inquire 
further into the condition of our ancestors. 
IT have always been dreadfully sorry for the 
poor people of that day on account of the 
misery they endured from poverty and the 
oppression of the rich. Henceforth, how- 
ever, [ wash my hands of them, and shall 
reserve my sympathy for more deserving 
objects.” 

“Drareime:”” -saiulithe: oetor (what has 
so suddenly dried up the fountaims of your 
pity? What has Julian been telling you?” 

‘*Nothing, really, I suppose, that I had 
not read before and ought to have known, 
but, the sterv always seemed so unreason- 
able and incredible that I never quite helieved 
it uati! now. J thoucht there inust be some 
medifying facts nut set down in the his- 
toric” 


‘‘But what is this that he has been telling 
you?”’ 

‘‘It seems,” s2id Edith, ‘‘that these very 
people, these very niasses of the poor, had 
all the time the supreme control of the 
government, and were able, if determined 
and united, to put an end at any moment to 
all the inequalities and oppressions of which 
they complained, and to eqnalise things as 
we have done. Not only did they not do 
this, but they gave as a reason for enduring 
their bondage that their hberties would be 
endangered unless they had irresponsible 
masters to manage their interests, and that 
to take charge of their own affairs would 
imperil their freedom. I feel that I have 
been cheated ont of all the tears I have shed 
over the sufferings of such people. Those 
who tamely endure wrongs which they have 
the power to end deserve not compassion but 
contempt. I have felt a little badly that 
Julian shonld have been one of the oppressor 
class, one of the rich. Now that I really 
understand the matter, I am vlad. I fear 
thet lad he been one of the poor, one of 
the mass of real masters, who with supreme 
power in their hands consented to be bonds- 
men, I should have despised him.’’ 

Having thus served formal notice on my 
contemporaries that they must expect no 
more sympathy from her, Edith went into 
the house, leaving me with a vivid impres- 
sion that if the men of the twentieth century 
should prove incapable of preserving their 
liberties, the women might be trusted to do 
so. 

‘Really, doctor,” 
be greatly obliged to your daughter. 
has saved you lots of time and effort.”’ 

‘How so, precisely?” 

“Isy rendering it unnecessary for you to 
trouble yonrself to explain to me any further 
how and why yon came to set up your 
nationalised industrial system and your 
economic equality. If you have ever seen a 
desert or sea mirage, you remember that, 
while the picture in the sky is very clear 
and distinct in itself, its unreality is be- 
trayed by a lack of detail, a sort of blur, 


I said, ‘‘you ought to 
She 
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where it blends with 
which you are standing. Do you know that 
this new socitl order of which | have so 
strangely become a witness has hitherto had 


the foreground on 


something of this mirage effect? In itself 
it is a scheme precise, orderly, and very 


reasonable, but IT could see no way by which 
it could have naturally grown out of the 
utterly different conditions of the nineteenth 
century. IT could) only imagine that this 
world transformation must have been the 
result of new ideas and forces that had come 
into action since my day. 1 had a volume 
of questions all ready to ask you on the 
subject, but now we shall be able to nse 
the time in talking of other things, for Edith 
has shown me in ten minutes’ time that the 
only wonderful thing about your organisation 
ot the industrial system as public business is 
not that it has taken place, bnt that it 
waited so long before taking place, that a 
nation of rational beings consented to remain 
economic serfs of irresponsible masters for 
more than a centary after coming into pos- 
session of absolute power to change at plea- 


sure all social institutions which incon- 
vemienced them.’’ 
“Really,” said. thée:- dortor,. “Edith -has 


shown herself a very efficient teacher, 1f an 
involuntary one. She has succeeded at one 
stroke in giving you the modern point of 
view as to yonr period. As we look at it, 
the immortal preamble of the American 
Declaration of Independence, away back in 
1776, logically contained the entire statement 
of the doctrine of universal economic equality 
guaranteed by the nation collectively to its 
members individually. You remember how 
the words run :— 

“*“We hold these trnths to be self-evident : 
that all men are created equal, with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
hberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government he- 
comes destructive of these rights it is the 
right of the people to atter or to abolish it 
and institute a new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and organis- 
ing its powers in such form as may seem 
most likely to effect their safety and _ hap- 
piness.’ 

“Is it possible, Julian, to imagine any 
governmental system less adequate than owrs 
which could possibly realise this great ideal 
of what a true people’s government shonld 
be?’ The cornerstone of our state is economic 
equafity, and is not that the obvions, neces- 


sary, and only adequate pledge of these 
three birthrights—life, liberty, and happi- 
ness? What is life without its material 


basis, and what is an equal right to life but 
a right to an equal material basis for it? 
What is liberty How can men be free who 
must ask the right to labour and to live 


from their fellow-men, and seek their bread 


from the hands of others? How else can 
any government guarantee hberty to men 


save by providing them aw means ot Jabour 
and of hte coupled with independence; and 
how could that be done unless the ygovern- 
ment conducted the economic system upon 
which employment and maintenance depend ? 
Minally, what is imphed in the equal right 
of all to the pursuit of happiness? What 
form of happiness, so far as it depends at 
all on material facts, is not hound up with 
evonomic conditions; and how shall an equal 
opportunity for the pursnit of happiness be 
guaranteed to all save by a guarantee of 
economic equality?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘fit is indeed all there, but 
why were we so long in seeing it?”’ 

“Tet us make ourselves confortable on 
this bench,” said the doctor, ‘‘and I wall tell 
you what is the modern answer to the very 
interesting question you raise. At first 
glance, certainly the delay of the world in 
general, and especially of the American 
people, to realise that democracy logically 
meant the substitution of popular govern- 
ment for the rule of the rich in regulating 
the production and distribution of wealth 
seems incomprehensible, not only bscause it 
was so plain an inference from the idea of 
popular government, but also because it was 
one which the masses of the people were so 
directly interested in carrying ovt.  Edith’s 
conclusion that people who were not capable 
of so simple a process of reasoning as that. 
did not deserve much sympathy for the afflie- 
tions they might so easily have remedied, is 
@ very natural first impression. 

‘On reflection, however, J think we shall 
conelude that the time taken by the world 
in general, and the Americans in particular, 
in finding out the full meaning of democracy 
as an economic, as well as a political pro- 
position, was not greater than might have 
been expected, considering the vastness of 
the conclusions involved. It is the demo- 
cratic idea that all human beings are peers 
in right and dignity, and that the sole just 
excuse and end of human governments is, 
therefore, the maintenance and furtherance 
of the common welfare on equal terns. This 
idea was the cgreatest social concepuon that 
the human mind had up to that time ever 
formed. It contained, when first conceived, 
the promise and potency of a complete trans- 
formation of all then existing social insti- 
tutions, one and all of which had hitkerto 
been based and formed on the principle of 
personal and class privilege and authority and 
the domination and selfish use of the many 
by the few. But it was simply incorsistcni 
with the limitations of the human intellect 
that the impheations of an idea so prodizious 


should at once have been taken in. The 
idea must absolutely have time to grow. The 


entire present order of economic demccracy 
and equality was indeed levialle boond up 
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fist full statement of the demecratic 
idea. but only as the full-grown tree is in 
the secd: in the one ease, as in the other, 
tine was an essential element in the evolu- 
tion ct the result. 

‘We divide the history of the evolution 
ot the democratic idea into two breadly-con- 
trasted phases. The first of these we call 
the phase of negative democracy. To under- 
Hata it we must consider how the democratic 
idea o1iginated. Ideas are born of previous 
idcas, and are long in outgrowing the char- 
acteristics and limitations impressed on them 
by the circumstances under which they caine 
into existence. The idea of popular govern- 
ment, in the case of America as in previous 
iepubliean experiments in general, was a 
protest against reyal government and_ its 
abuses. Nothing is more certain than that 
the signers of the immortal Declaration had 
no idea that democracy necessarily meant 
anything incre than a device for getting along 
without kings. They conceived of it as a 
change in the forms cf government only, and 
not at all in the principles and purposes of 
governnient. 

“They were not, indeed, wholly withont 
mizcivings lest it might some time occur 
to the sovereign people that. being sove- 
reien, it would be a good idex to use their 
sovereignty to improve their own condition. 
In fact, they seem to have given some se1ious 
thought to that possibility, but so little were 
they vet able to appreciate the logic and force 
of the democratic idea, that they believed it 
possible by megenious clauses in paper Con- 
stitutions to prevent the people from using 
their power to help themselves even if they 
should wish to. 

‘“This first phase of the evolution of demo- 
cracy, dering which it was conceived of 
solely as a substiiuie for royalty, includes all 
the so-ealled republican experiments np to 
the beginning of the twertieth eenturv, of 
which, of course, the Aimerican Repubhc was 
the most important. During this period the 
democratic idea remained a mere protest 
against a previous form of government, ab- 
solut-ly without any new positive or vital 
principle cf its own. Although the people 
had deposed the king as driver of the social 
chariot, and taken the reins into their own 
hands, they did not think as yet of anything 
but keeping the vehicle in the old ruts, and 
naturally the passengers scarcely noticed the 
chanyze. 

“The second phase in the evolution of the 
democratic idea began with the awakening 
of the people to the perception that the de- 
posing of kings, instead of being the main 
end and mission of democracy, was merely 
pr liminory to ifs real programme, which was 
the ase cf the collective social machinery for 
the indefinite promotion of the welfare of 
the people at large. 

“Jt is an mteresting fact that the people 
becan to think of applying their political 


in the 


power tu the improvement of their material 
condition in europe earlier than in America, 
although democratic forms had found much 
less acceptance there. This was, of course, 
on aceount of the perennial economic dis- 
tress of the masses in the old countries, 
which prompted them to think first about 
the bearing any new idea might have on the 
question ot livelihood. On the other hand, 
the general prosperity of the masses in 
America, and the eomparative ease of 
making a living up to the beginning of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, ac- 
count for the fact that it was not till then 
that the American people began to think 
seriously of improving their economic con- 
dition by collective action. 

‘‘During the negative phase of demccracy 
it had been considered as differing froin 
inonarchy only as two machines might differ, 
the general use and purpose of which were 
the same. With the evolution of the demo- 
cratic 1dea into the second or positive phase, 
it was recognised that the transfer of the 
supreme power from king and nobles to 
people meant not merely a change in the 
forms of government, but a fundamental 
revolution in the whole idea ot governinent, 
its motives, purpeses, and functions—a revo- 
lution equivalent to a reversal ot polarity of 
the entire social system, carrying, so to speak, 
the entire compass-card with it, and making 
north south, and ea aoe west. Then was seen 
what seens so plain to us that it is hard 
to understand why it was nct always seen, 
that instead of its being proper for the 
sovereign pecple to cdnfine themselves to the 


functions which the kings and classcs had 
discharged when they were in power, the 


presnmpticn was, on the contrary, since the 
interest of kings and classes had always been 
exactly opposed to those of the pecple, that 
whatever the previous governments had done, 
the people as rulers ought not to do, and 
whatever the previous covernments had not 
dane, it would be presumably tor the interest 
ot the people to do; and that the main use 
and function of popular government was 
properly one which no previous government 
had ever paid any attention to, namely, the 
use of the power of the social organisation 
to raise the material and moral welfare cf 
the whele bedyv of the sovereign people to 
the highest passtble pomt at which the same 
degree of welfare could be secured to all— 
that is to say, an equal level. The democracy 
of the second or positive phase triumphed in 
the great Revolution, and has since been the 
only form eof government known in the 
world.” ; 

“AWhich amounts to saying,” T observed, 
“that there never was a democratic govern- 
ment properly so called before the twentieth 
century.” 

‘Just so,” assented the doctor. ‘* The so- 
called republics of the first phase we class as 
pseudo-republics or negative democracies. 
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They were not, of course, in any sense truly 
popular governments at all, but merely masks 
for plutecracy, under which the rich were the 
real though irresponsible rulers! You will 
readily see that they could have been nothing 
else. The masses from the beginning of the 
world had been the subjects and servants of 
the rich, but the kings had been above the 
rich, and constituted a check on their 
dominion. The overthrow of the kings left 
no check at all on the power of the rich, 
which became supreme. The people, indeed, 
nominally were sovereigns; but as_ these 
sovereigns were individually and as a class 
the economic serfs of the rich, and lived at 
their mercy, the so-called popular government 
became the mere stalking-horse of the 
capitalists. 

‘‘ Regarded as necessary steps in the evo- 
lution of society from pure monarchy to pure 
democracy, these republics of the negative 
phase mark a stage of progress; but if re- 
garded as finalities, they were a type far less 
admirable, on the whole, than decent mon- 


archies. In respect especially to their sus- 
ceptibility to corruption and_ plutocratic 
subversion, they were the worst kind ot 


government possible. The nineteenth century, 
during which this crop of pseudo-democracies 
ripened for the sickle of the great Revolu- 
tion, seems to the modern view nothing but 
a dreary interregnum of nondescript, fainéant 
government intervening between the de- 
cadence of virile monarchy in the eighteenth 
century, and the rise of positive democracy 
in the twentieth. The period may be com- 
pared to that of the minority of a king, 
during which the royal power is abused by 
wicked stewards. The people had been pro- 
claimed as sovereign, but they had not yet 
assumed the sceptre.” 

‘* And yet,” said I, ‘‘ during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, when, as you say, 
the world had not yet seen a single specimen 
of popular government, our wise men were 
telling us that the democratic system had 
been fully tested and was ready to be judged 
on its results. Not a few of them, indeed, 
went so far as to say that the democratic 
experiment had proved a failure when, in 
point of fact, it seems that no experiment in 
democracy, properly understood, had as yet 
ever been so much as attempted.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is a very sympathetic task,” he said, 
‘*to explain the slowness of the masses in 
feeling their way to a comprehension of all 
that the democratic idea meant for them, but 
it ig one equally difficult and thankless to 
account for the blank failure of the 


philosophers, historians, and = statesmen of 
your day to arrive at an intelligent estimate 
of the logical coutent of democracy and to 
forecast its outcome. Surely the very small- 
ness of the practical results thus far achieved 
by the democratic movement as compared 
with the magnitude of its proposition and the 
forees behind it, oucht to have suggested to 
them that its evolution was yet but in the 
first stage. How could intelligent men de- 
lude themselves with the notion that the 
most portentous and revolutionary idea of 
all time had exhausted its influence and ful- 
filled its mission in changing the title of 
the executive of a nation from king te 
president, and the name of the national 
egislature from Parliament to Congress? If 
yonr pedagogues, college professors and 
presidents, and others who were responsible 
for your education, had been worth their 
salt, you would have found nothing in the 
present order of economic equality that 
would in the least have surprised you. You 
would have said at once that it was just 
what you had been taught must necessarily 
be the next phase in the inevitable evolu- 
tion of the democratic idea.” 

Edith beckoned from the door and we 10se 
from our seat. 

“The revolutionary paity in the great 
Revolution,” said the doctor, as we sauntered 
toward the house, ‘‘carried on the work of 
agitation and propaganda under various 
names, more or less grotesque and ill-fittine 
as political party names were apt to be, tut 
the one word democracy, with its various 
equivalents and derivatives, more accurately 
and completely expressed, explained and 
justified their method, reason, and purpose 
than a library of books could do. ‘The 
American people fancied that they had set 
up a popular government when they separ- 
ated from England, but they were deluded. 
In conquering the political power formerly 
exercised by the king, the people had but 
taken the outworks of the fortress of tyranny. 
The economie system which was the citadel 
and commanded every part of the social 
structure, remained in possession of private 
and irresponsible rulers, and so long as it 
was so held, the possession of the outworks 
was of no use to the people, and only re- 
tained by the sufferance of the garrison of 
the citadel. The Revolution came when the 
people saw that they must either take the 
citadel or evacnate the outworks. They 
must either complete the work of establish- 
ing popular government, which had been 
barely begun by their fathers, or abandon 
all that their fathers had accomplished.” 
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CHAPTER HI 


I ACQUIRE A STAKE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Own going in to break fast the ladies met us with 
a highly interesting piece of intelligence 
which they had found in the morning's news. 
It was, in fact, nothing less than an an- 
nouncement of action taken by the United 
States Congress in relation to myself. <A 
resolution had, it appeared, heen unani- 
mously passed which, after reciting the facts 
of my extraordinary return to life, pro- 
ceeded to clear up any conceivable question 
that might arise as to my legal status by 
declaring me an American citizen in full 
standing and entitled to all a citizen's rights 
and immunities, but at the same time a 
guest of the nation, and as such free of the 
duties and services incumbent upon citizens 
in general except as I might choose to as- 
sume them. 

Secluded as I had been hitherto in the 
Leete household, this was almost the first 
intimation 1 had received of the great and 
general interest of the public in my case. 
That interest. I was now informed, had 
passed beyond my personality, and was al- 
ready producing a general revival of the 
study of nineteenth-ceniury literature and 
politics, and especially of the history and 
philosophy of the transition period, when 
the old order passed into the new. 

~The.. fact iss? said) the -doctor, 1*"the 
nation has only discharged a debt of grati- 
tude in making you its guest, for vou have 
already done more for our educational in- 
terests by promoting historical study than a 
regiment of instructors could achieve in a 
lifetime.” 

Recurring to the topic of the congressional 
resolution, the doctor said that, in his 
opinion, it was superiluous, for though I 
had certainly slept on my rights as a citizen 
rather an extraordinary length of time, there 
was no ground on which J could be argued 
to have forfeited any of them. However 
that might be, seeing the resolution left no 
doubt as to my status, he sugyested that 
the first thing we did after breakfast should 
be to go down to the National Dank and 
open my citizens account, 

“Of course.’’ J said, as we left the house, 
“Tam glad to be relieved of the necessity 
of being » pensioner on you any longer, but 
J confess I feel a little cheap about accepting 
as a cift this generous provision of the 
natien.’’ 

“My dear Julian,’ rephed the doctor, ‘‘it 
is sometimes a little difficult for me to quite 
get your point of view of our institutions.” 

“LT should think if onght to be easy enough 


in this case. I feel as if I were an object of 
publie charity.”’ 

‘““Ah!’’ said the doctor, “‘you feel that 
the nation has done you a favour, laid you 
under an obligation. You must excuse my 
obtuseness, but the fact is we look at this 
matter of the economic provision for citizens 
from an entirely different standpoint. It 
seems to us that in claiming and accepting 
your citizen’s maintenance you perform a 
civic duty, whereby you put the nation— 
that is, the general body of your fellow- 
citizens—under rather more obligation than 
you incur.”’ 

I turned to see if the doctor were not 
jesting, but he was evidently quite serious. 

‘I ought by this time to be used to finding 
that everything goes by contraries in these 
days,” I said, “‘but really, by what inver- 
sion of common-sense, as it was understood 
in the nineteenth century, do you make out 
that by accepting a pecuniary provision from 
the nation I oblige it more than it obliges 
me?” 

“‘T think it will be easy to make you see 
that,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘without requiring 
you to do any violence to the methods of 
reasoning to which your contemporaries were 
accustomed. You used to have, I believe, a 
system of gratuitous public education main- 
tained by the state.” 

66 Yes.’’ 

‘‘What was the idea of it?” 

“That a citizen was not a safe voter with- 
out education.” 

‘‘Precisely so. The state, therefore, at 
great expense provided free education for the 
people. It was greatly for the advantage of 
the citizen to accept this education just as 
it is for you to accept this provision, but it 
was still more for the interest of the state 
that the citizen should accept it. Do you 
see the point?” 

“T can see that it is the interest of the 
state that I should accept an education, but 
not exactly why it is for the state’s interest 
that I should accept a share of the public 
wealth.”’ 

“Nevertheless it is the same_ reason, 
namely, the public interest in good govern- 
ment. We hold it to be a self-evident prin- 
ciple that every one who exercises the 
suffrage should not only be educated, but 
should have a stake in the country, in order 
that self-interest may be identified with 
public interest. As the power exercised by 
every citizen through the suffrage is the 
same, the economic stake should be the same, 
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and so you see we come to the reason why 
the public safety requires that you should 
loyally accept your equal stake im_ the 
country quite apart from the personal ad- 
vantave you derive by doing so.” 

“Do you know,” IT said, “that this idea 
of yours, that every one wlio votes should 
have an economic stake in the country, 1s 
one which our rankest Tories were very fond 
of insisting on, but the practical conclusion 
they drew from it was diametrically opposed 
to inat which vou draw?) They would have 
agreed with you on the axiom that political 
power and economic stake in the country 
should go together, but the practical applica- 
tion they made of it was negative instead of 
positive. You argue that heeause an econo- 
mic interest in the country should go with 
the sufirage, all who have the suffrage should 
have that interest guaranteed them. They 
argued, on the contrary, that from all who 
had not the economic stake the suffrage should 
be taken away. There were not a few ot my 
friends who maintained that some such 
limitation of the suffrage was needed to save 
the democratic experiment from failure.” 

“That is to say,”’ observed the doctor, “it 
was propesed to save the democratic experi- 
ment by abandening it. It was an ingenious 
thought, but it so happened that democracy 
was not an experiment which could be aban- 
doned, but an evolution which must be ful- 
filled. In what a striking manner does that 
talk of your contemporaries about limiting 
the suffrage to correspond with the economic 
position of citizens illustrate the failure of 
even the most intelligent classes in your 
time to grasp the full significance of the 
democratic faith which they professed! The 
primal principle of demeeracy is the worth 
and dignity ot the individual. That digniiy, 
consisting in the qualitv of human nature, is 
essentially the saine in all individuals, and 
therefore equality is the vital principle of 
democracy. To this intrinsic and equal 
dignity of the individual all material coudi- 
tions must be made subservient, and personal 
accidents and attributes subordinated. The 
raising up of the human heing without re- 
spect of persons is the constant and only 
rational mrotive of the democratic policy. 
Contrast with this conception that precious 
notion of vour contemmoraries as to restrict- 
ing suffrage. Recognising the material dispari- 
ties in the circumstances of individuals, they 
proposed to contorm the rights and dignities 
of the individual to his material circum- 
stances instead of conforming the material 


circumstances to the essential and equal 
dignity of the man.’’ 
“Yo short,’ said T, ‘while wnder our 


system we conformed men to things, you 
think it more reasonable to conform things 
to men?” 

‘“‘'That is, indeed,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ the 
vital difference between the old and the new 
orders.” 


We walked im silence for some Moinciits, 
Presently the doctor said: “lL was trying te 
recall an expression you Just used which suc: 
gested a wide difference between the sense 
in which the same phrase was understood in 
your day and now is. Ll was saying that we 
thought everybody who voted ought to have 
a properly stake in the country, aud you 
observed that some people had the same idea 
in your time, but according to our vicw of 
what a stake in the country is, no one had 
it or could have it) under your econonuc 
system.” 

‘“Why not?” I demanded. ‘ Did not nen 
who owned property in a country—a aimillion- 
aire, tor instance, hke myself—have a stake 
roritey 

‘In the sense that is property was geo- 
graphically located in the country tt might 
be perhaps called a stake within the ccuntry, 
but not a stake in the country. It was the 
exclusive ownership of a piece of the country 
or a portion of the wealth in the country, 
and all it prompted the owner to was devo- 
tion to and care for that specific poition 
without regard to the rest. Such a separate 
stake or the ambition to obtain it, tor froin. 
making its owner or seeker a citizen devoted 
to the commonweal, was quite as Likely to 
make him a dangerous one, for his selfish 
interest was to aggrandise his separate stake 
at the expense ot his fellow-citizens and of 
the public interest. Your miillienatves—with 
no personal retlection upon yourself, of course 
—appear to have been the most dancerous 
class of citizens you had, and that is just 
what might be expected from their having 
what you called, but what we should not 
call, a stake in the country. Wealth cwned 
in that way could only be a divisive and 
antisocial influence. 

“What we mean bv a stake in the country 
is something which nehody could possibly 
have until economic solidarity had replaced 
the private ownership of capital. Every one, 
of course, has his own house and piece ot 
land if he or she desives them, and always 
his or her own income to use at pleasure : but 
these are allotments for use only, and, being 
always equal, can furnish no ground for dis- 
sension. The eapital of the nation, the 
source of all this consumption, is indivisibly 
held by all in common, and it is impessible 
that there should be any dispute on selfish 
grounds as to the administration of this com- 
mon interest on which all private interests 
depend, whatever differences of judgment 
there may be. The citizen’s share in this 
common fund is a sort of stake in the 
country that makes it impossible to hurt 
another’s interest without hurting cie’s own, 
or to help one’s own interest without promot- 


ing equally all other intercsts. As to its 
economic bearings it may be said that it 


makes the Golden Rule an antom:tie prin- 
ciple of government. What we would do for 
ourselves we must of necessity do also tor 
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others. Until econemic solidarity made it 
possible tu carry out in this sense the idea 
that every citizen ought to have a stake in 
the country, the democratic system never had 
a chance tu develop its genius.” 

‘‘Tt seems,” I said, ‘‘that your foundation- 
principle of economic equality, which I sup- 
posed was mainly suggested and intended in 
the interest of the material well-being of the 
people, is quite as much a principle of 
political policy for safeguarding the stability 
and wise ordering of government.” 

‘‘ Most assuredly,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Our 
economic system is a measure of statesman- 
ship quite as much as of humanity. You 
see, the first condition of efficiency or stability 
in any government is that the governing 
power should have a direct, constant, and 
supreme interest in the general welfare—that 
is, in the prosperity of the whole state as 
distinguished from any part of it. It had 
been the strong point of monarchy that the 
king, for selfish reasons as proprietor of the 
country, felt this interest. The autocratic 
form of government, solely on that account, 
had always a certain rough sort of efficiency. 
It had been, on the other hand, the fatal 
weakness of deinocracy, during its negative 
phase previous to the great Revolution, that 
the people, who were the rulers, had ind?- 
vidually only an indirect and sentimental 
interest in the state as a whole, or its 
machinery—their real, main, constant, and 
direct interest being concentrated upon their 
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personal fortunes, their private stakes, dis- 
tinct from and adverse to the general stake. 
In moments of enthusiasm they might rall 
to the support of the commonwealth, but for 
the most part that had no custodian, but was 
at the mercy of designing men and factions, 
who sought to plunder the commonwealth 
and use the machinery of government for 
personal or class ends. This was the strue- 
tural weakness of democracies, by the effect 
of which, after passing their first youth, they 
became invariably, as the inequality of 
wealth developed, the most corrupt and 
worthless of all forms of government and the 
most susceptible to misuse and perversion for 
selfish, personal, and class purposes. It was 
a weakness incurable so long as the capital of 
the country, its economic interests, remained 
in private hands, and one that could be 
remedied only by the radical abolition of 
private capitalism and the unification of the 
nation’s capital under collective control. This 
done, the same economic motive—which, 
while the capital remained in private hands, 
was a divisive influence tending to destroy 
that public spirit which is the breath of life 
in a democracy—became the most powerful of 
cohesive forces, making popular government 
not only ideally the most just but practically 
the most successful and efiicient of political 
systems. The citizen, who before had been 
the champion of a part against the rest, 
became by this change a guardian of the 
whole.” 





CHAPTER IV 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 


Tue formalities at the bank proved to be 
very simple. Dr. Leete introduced me to 
the superintendent, and the rest followed as 
a matter of course, the whole process not 
taking three minutes. J was informed that 
the annual credit of the adult citizen for that 
year was $4000, and that the portion due me 
for the remainder of the year, it being the 
latter part of September, was $1075°41. 'Tak- 
ing vouchers to the amount of $300, I left 
the rest on deposit precisely as ] should have 
done at one of the nineteenth-century banks 
in drawing money for present use. The trans- 
action concluded, Mr. Chapin, the superin- 
tendent, invited me into his office. 

‘‘How does our banking system strike you 
- ees with that of your day?’ he 
asked. 

‘“¥t has one manifest advantage from the 
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point of view of a penniless revenant like 
myself,’? I said—‘‘namely, that one receives 
a credit without having made a deposit; 
otherwise I scarcely know enough of it to 
give an opinion.” 

‘“When you come to be more familiar with 
our banking methods,” said the superinten- 
dent, ‘‘I think you will be strack with their 
similarity to your own. Of course, we have 
no money and nothing answering to money, 
but the whole science of banking from its 
inception was preparing the way for the 
abolition of money. The only way, really, 
in which our system differs from yours is 
that every one starts the year with the same 
balance to his credit, and that this credit is 
not transferable. As to requiring deposits 
before accounts are opened, we are neces- 
sarily quite as strict as yaur bankers were, 
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only in our case the people, collectively, make 
the deposit for all at once. ‘his collective 
deposit is made up of such provisions of dif- 
ferent commodities and such instailations for 
the various public services as are expected 
to be necessary. Prices or cost estimates are 
put on these commodities and services, and 
the aggregate sum of the prices being divided 
by the population gives the amount of the 
citizen’s personal credit, which is simply his 
aliquot share of the commodities aud ser- 
vices available for the year. No doubt, 
Te as Dr. Leete has told you all about 
this.” 

‘‘ But I was not here to be included in the 
estimate of the year,’ I said. ‘‘I hope 
that my credit is not taken out of other 
people’s.”’ 

“You need feel no concern,” replied the 
superintendent. ‘‘ While it is astonishing 
how variations in demand balance one another 
when great populations are concerned, yet it 
would be impossible to conduct so big a busi- 
ness as ours without large margins. It is 
the aim in the production of perishable 
things, and those in which fancy often 
changes, to keep as little ahead of the de- 
mand as possible, but in all the important 
staples such great surpluses are constantly 
carried that a two years’ drought would not 
affect the price of non-perishable produce, 
while an unexpected addition of several 
millions to the population could be taken care 
of at any time without disturbance.” 

‘Dr. Leete has told me,” I said, ‘‘ that 
any part of the credit not used by a citizen 
during the year is cancelled, not tee good 
for the next year. I suppose that is to pre- 
vent the possibility of hoarding, by which 
the equality of your economic condition 
might be undermined.” 

‘*It would have the effect to prevent such 
hoarding, certainly,” said the superintendent, 
‘‘but it is otherwise needful to simplify the 
national bookkeeping and prevent confusion. 
The annual credit is an order on a specific 
provision available during a certain year. 
For the next year a new calculation with 
somewhat different elements has to be made, 
and to make it the books must be balanced 
and all orders cancelled that have not been 
presented, so that we may know just where 
we stand.” 

‘What, on the other hand, will happen if 
I run through my credit before the year is 
out?” 

The superintendent smiled. ‘‘I have read,” 
he said, ‘‘ that the spendthrift evil was quite 
a serious one in your day. Our system has 
the advantage over yours that the most in- 
corrigible spendthrift cannot trench on _ his 
principal, which consists in his indivisible 
equal share in the capital of the nation. All 
he can at most do is to waste the annual 
dividend. Should you do this, I have no 
doubt your friends will take care of you, and 
if they do not you may be sure the nation 
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will, for we have not the strong stomachs 
that enabled our forefathers to cnjey plenty 
with hungry people about them. The fact 1s, 
we are 80 squeaniish that the knowledge that 
a single individual in the nation was in want 
would keep us all awake nights. If you in- 
sisted on being in need, you would have to 
hide away for the purpose.” 

‘“Have you any idea,’ I asked, ‘‘ how 
much this credit of $4,000 would have been 
equal to in purchasing power in 1887?” 

‘‘Somewhere about $6,000 or $7,000, I 
should say,” replied Mr. Chapin. ‘‘In esti- 
mating the economic position of the citizen 
you must consider that a great variety of 
services and commodities are now supplied 
gratuitously on public account, which for- 
merly individuals had to pay for, as, 
for example, water, light, music, news, the 
theatre, and opera, all sorts of postal and 
electrical conmmunications, transportation, and 
other things too numerous to detail.” 

‘‘Since you furnish so much on public or 
common account, why not furnish everything 
in that way? It would simplify matters, I 
should say.” 

‘*We think, on the contrary, that it would 
complicate the administration, and certainly 
it would not suit the people as well. You 
see, while we insist on equality we dctest 
uniformity, and seek to provide free play to 
the greatest possible variety of tastes in our 
expenditure.” 

Thinking I might be interested in looking 
them over, the superintendent had brought 
into the office some of the books of the bank. 
Without having been at all expert in nine- 
teenth-century methods of bookkeeping, I 
was much impressed with the extreme sim- 
plicity of these accounts compared with any 
I had been familiar with. Speaking of this, 
I added that it impressed me the more, as I 
had received an impression that, great as 
were the superiorities of the national co- 
operative system over our way of doing 
business, it must involve a great increase in 
the amount of bookkeeping as compared with 
what was necessary under the old system. 
The superintendent and Dr. Leete looked at 
each other and smiled. 

‘“Do you know, Mr. West,” said the 
former, ‘‘it strikes us as very odd that you 
should have that idea? We estimate that 
under our system one accountant serves where 
dozens were needed in your day.” 

“But,” said I, ‘‘the nation has now a 
separate account with or for every man, 
woman, and child in the country.” 

‘‘Of course,” replied the superintendent, 
‘‘but did it not have the same in your day? 
How else could it have assessed and col- 
lected taxes or exacted a dozen other duties 
from citizens? For example, your tax sys- 
tem alone, with its inquisitions, appraise- 
ments, machinery of collection, and penaltiee, 
was vastly more complex than the accounts 
in these books before you, which consist, a8 


you see, in giving to every person the same 
credit at the bezinning of the year, and 


afterward simply recording the withdrawals 
without calculations of interest or other in- 
cidents whatever. In fact, Mr. West, so 
simple and invariable are the conditions that 
the accounts are kept automatically by a 
machine, the accountant merely playing cn 
a key board.” 

“But I understand that every citizen has 
a record kept also of his services as the basis 
of grading and recrading.” 

‘*Certainly, and a most minute one, with 
most careful guards against error or un fair- 
ness. But it is a record having none of the 
complications of one of your money or wages 
accounts for work done, but is rather like 
the simple honour records of your educational 
institutions by which the ranking of the 
students was determined.” 

“But the citizen also has relations with 
the public stores from which he supplies his 
needs ?”’ 

“Certainly, but not a relation of account. 


As your people would have said, all pur- 
chases are for cash cnly—that is, on the 
credit card.” 

“There remains,’ I persisted, ‘‘the ac- 


counting for woods and services between the 
stores and the nroductive departinents, and 
between the several departments.” 

“Certainly; but the whole system being 
ander one head, and all the parts working 
together with no fricticn and no niotive 
for any indirection, such accounting is child’s 
work compared with the adjustment of deal- 
ings between the mutually suspicious private 
capitalists, who divided among themselves 
the field of business in your day, and sat up 
nights devising tricks to deceive, defeat, and 
averreach one another.” 

“But how about the elaborate statistics on 
which you base the calculations that guide 
production? There at least 1s need of a “guod 
deal of figuring.’’ 


“Your national and state governments,” 
replied Mr, Chapin, ‘‘published annually 
great masses of similar statistics, which, 


must have cost 
seeing that 


while often very inaccnrate, 
far more trouble to accumulate, 
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they involved an unwelcome inquisition into 
the affairs of private persons instead of a 
mere collection of reports from the books of 
different departments of one great business. 
Forecasts of probable consumption every 
manufacturer, merchant, and storekeeper had 
to make in your day, and mistakes meant 
ruin. Nevertheless, he could but guess, be- 
cause he had no sufficient data. Given the 
complete data that we have, and a forecast 
iy as much increased in certainty as it is 
simplified in difficulty.” 

“Kindly spare me any further demonstra- 
tion of the stupidity of my criticism.” 

‘‘Dear me, Mr. West, there is no question 
of stupidity. A wholly new system of things 
always impresses the mind at first sight 
with an effect of complexity, although it may 
be found on examination to be simplicity 
itself. But please do not stop me just yet, 
tor I have told you only one side of the 
matter. I have shown you how few and 
simple are the accounts we keep compared 
with those in corresponding relations kept by 
vou; but the biggest part of the subject is 
the accounts you had to keep which we do 
not keep at all. Debit and credit are no 
longer known; interest, rents, profits, and all 
the calculations based on them no more have 
any place in human affairs. In your day 
everybody, besides his account with the state, 
was involved in a network of accounts with 
ail about him. Even the humblest wage- 
earner was on the books of half-a-dozen 
tradesmen, while a man of substance might 
be down in scores or hundreds, and this with 
out speaking of men not engaged in com 
nierce. A fairly nimble dollar had to be set 
down so many times in so many places, as it 
went from hand to hand, that we calculate 
in about five years it must have cost itself 
in ink, paper, pens, and clerk hire, let alone 
fret and worry. Al] these forms of private 
and business accounts have now been done 
away with. Nobody owes anybody, or is 
owed by anybody, or has any contract with 
anybody, or any account of any sort with 
anybody, but is simply heholden to everybody 
for such kindly regard as his virtues may 
attract,*’ 


CHAPTER ¥ 


IT CXPENIENCE A 


“Doctor,” snid T, as we came ont of the 
bank, “) have a most extraordinary feeling.” 
“What sort of a feeling?” 


“Tt is a sensation which T never had any: 
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thing like before,” I said, ‘“‘and never ex- 
pected to have. T feel as if T wanted to go 
to work. Yes, Julian West, millionaire, 
loafer by profession, who never did anything 
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useful in his life, and never wanted to, finds 
himself seized with an overmastering desire 


to roll up his sleeves and do something 
toward rendering an equivalent for his 
living.” 


““But,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Congress has 
declared you the guest of the nation, and 
expressly exempted you from the duty of 
rendering any sort of public service.” 

‘“‘That is all very well, and 1 take it 
kindly, but I begin to feel that I should not 
enjoy knowing that I was living on other 
people.” 

‘What do you suppose it is,’’ said the 
doctor, smiling, ‘“‘that has given you this 
sensitiveness about living on others which, 
as you say, you never felt before?”’ 

‘‘[ have never been much given to self- 
analysis,’ I replied, ‘‘but the change of feel- 
ing 1s very easily explained in this case. I 
find myself surrounded by a community every 
member of which not physically disqualified 
is doing his or her own part toward providing 
the material prosperity which I share. A 
person must be of remarkably tough sensi- 
bilities who would not feel ashamed under 
such circumstances if he did not take hold 
with the rest and do his part. Why didn’t 
I feel that way about the duty of working 
in the nineteenth century? Why, simply 
because there was no such system then for 
sharing work, or indeed apy system at all. 
For the reason that there was no fair-play 
or suggestion of justice in the distribution of 
work, everybody shirked it who could, and 
those who could not shirk it cursed the 
luckier ones and got cven by doing as bad 
work as they could. Suppose a rich young 
fellow like myself had a feeling that 
he would like to do his part. How was he 
going to go about it? There was absolutely 
no social organisation by which labour could 
be shared on any principle of justice. There 
was no possibility of co-operation. We had 
to choose between taking advantage of the 
economic system to live on other people or 
have them take advantage of it to live on 
us. We had to climb on their backs as the 
only way of preventing them from climbing 
on our backs. We had the alternative of 
profiting by an unjust system or being its 
victims. There being no more moral satis- 
faction in the one alternative than the other, 
we naturally preferred the first. By glimpses 
all the more decent of us realised the inef- 
fable meanness of sponging our living out of 
the toilers, but our consciences were com- 
pletely bedeviled by an economic system 
which seemed a hopeless muddle that nobody 
could see through or set right or do right 
under. J will undertake to say that there 
was not a man of my set, certainly not of my 
friends, who, placed just as I am this morn- 
ing in presence of an absolutely simple, just, 
and equal system for distributing ie indus- 
tria] burden, would not feel just as I do the 
impulse to roll up his sleeves and take hold.” 
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**T am quite sure of it,” said the doctor. 
“Your experience strikingly confirms the 
chapter of revolutionary history which tells 
us that when the present economic order was 
established those who had been under the old 
system the most irreclaimable loafers and 
vagabonds, responding to the absolute justice 
and fairness of the new arrangements, rallied 
to the service of the state with enthusiasin. 
But talking of what you are to do, why was 
not my former suggestion a good one, that 
you should tell our people in lectures about 
the nineteenth century!” 

‘‘7 thought at first that it would be a good 
idea,” I replied, ‘‘ but our talk in the garden 
this morning has about convinced me that 
the very last people who had any intelligent 
idea of the nineteenth century, what it 
meant, and what it was leading to, were just 
myself and my contemporaries of that time. 
After I have been with you a few years I 
may learn enough about my own period to 
discuss it intelligently.” 

‘*There is sometling in that,” replied the 


doctor. ‘‘Meanwhile, you see that great 
building with the dome just across the 
square’ That is our local Industrial Ex- 
change. Perhaps, seeing that we are talking 


of what you are to do to make yourself use- 
ful, you may be interested in learning a little 
of the method by which our people choose 
their occupations.” 
I readily assented, and 
square to the exchange. 
‘“‘T have given you thus far,” said the 


we crossed the 


doctor, ‘‘only a general outline cf our 
system of universal industrial — service. 
You know that every one of either 


sex, unless for some reason temporarily or 
permanently exempt, enters the public indus- 
trial service in the twenty-first year, and 
after three years of a sort of general appren- 
ticeship in the unclassified grades elects a 
special occupation, unless he prefers to study 
further for one of the scientific professions. 
As there are a million youth, more or less, 
who thus annually elect their occupations, 
you may imagine that it must be a complex 
task to find a place for each in which his or 
her own taste shall be suited as well as the 
needs of the public service.” 

I assured the doctor that I had indeed 
made this reflection. 

‘A very few moments will suffice,” he 
said, ‘‘to disabuse your mind of that notion, 
and to show you how wonderfully a little 
rational system has simplified the task of 
finding a fitting vocation in life, which used 
to be so difficult a matter in your day, and 
so rarely was accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

Finding a comfortable corner for us near 
one of the windows of the central hall, the 
doctor presently brought a lot of sample 
blanks and schedules, and proceeded to ex- 
plain them to me. First he showed me the 
annual statement of exigencies by the 
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Cencral Government, specityuig in whet pro- 
norticn the terce ef wearkers that was to 
i come available that year oeght to be dis- 
tributed amone the several occupations in 
order to carry en the dustrial service. That 
wns the side ot the subject which represented 
the necessities of the public service that must 
be met. Next he showed me the voalunteer- 
ing or preterence blank, on which every 
~cuth that year graduating from the unclasst- 
fied service indicated, if he chese to, the 
order of his preterence as to the various 
cccupations making up the public service, it 
being interred, it he did not fill out the 


blank, that he or she was willing to be 
assigned for the convemicnce of the ser- 
vice. 


SS Bat? sand By loerlity “af residences 
ctten quite as fnportant as the kind ot 
one’s occupation, Fur example, one night 
not wish te be separated trom parents, and 
certainly would not wish to be from a sweet- 
heait, however agieeable the occupation 
assigned might be in other respects.” 


‘Very true,” said the doctor. “‘If, in- 
deed, cur industrial systen undertook te 
separate lovers and friends, husbands and 


wives, parents and children, without regard 
to their wishes, it certainly would not last 
long. You see this cclumn of locahties. If 
you make your cress against Boston in that 
column, it becomes iniperative upon the 
administveticn to provide you employment 
somewhere in this district. Ht is cne of the 
rights ct every citizen to demand employ- 
ment within his home district. Otherwise, 
as you sny, ties of love and friendship might 
be radely lircken. But, of course, one can- 
not have his cake and eat it too; it vou make 
werk in the home district tmperative, you 
may have to take an occupaticn to which you 
would have pretcrcd some other that might 
have been open tu you had you been willing 
to leave home. However, it is not common 
that one needs to sacrifice a chosen career to 
the ties et affection. The country is divided 
into industrial districts or circles, in each of 
which there is intended to be as nearly as 
possible a complete system of industry, 
whercin all the important arts and  occupa- 
ticns are represented. It is m= this way 
made possible tor mest of us to find an 
opportniity im a chesen cccupation without 
separation frem triends. This is the more 
sinmly dene, as the modern means of commu- 
nication have sa tar abolished distance that 
the man who lives in Boston and works in 
Springfield. one himdred miles away, 1s quite 
ax near his place of business as was the 
average working-man of your day. One who, 
living im Boston, showld work two hundred 
miles away (iu Albany), would be tar better 
situited than the average suburbanite doing 
business in Boston a century ago. But while 
a great mamber desive to find occupations at 
home, there are also many who from love of 
change much prefer to leave the scenes cf 
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their childhood. ‘These, toe, medicate their 
preferences by marking the number cf the 
district to which they prefer to be assigned.’ 
Second or third preferences inay hkewise be 
indicated, su that it would go hard indeed it 
one could net obtam a location in at least 
the part of the country he desired, though 
the locality preference is imperative only 
when the person desires to stay in the home 
district. Otherwise it is consulted so tar as 
consistent with conflkting claims. The 
voluntcer having thus filled out his prefer- 
ence blank, takes it to the preper registrar, 
and has his ranking officially stainped upon 
ia 

“What is the ranking?” TP asked. 

“Tt is the figure which indicates his p%- 
vious standing in the sehools and during his 
service as an unclassified worker, and is sup- 
posed to give the best attainable criterion 
thus far of his relative intelhyence, efliciency, 
and devotion to duty. Where there are more 
veluntcers for particnlar occupations than 
there is room fer, the lowest mm ranking have 
to be content with a second or third preter- 
ence. The preference blanks are finally 
handed in at the local exchange, and are 
collated at the central office ct the industrial 
district. All who have made home work im- 
perative are first previded for im acccrdance 
with rank. The blanks of those preferring work 
in other districts are forwarded to the national 
bureau and there collated with these from 
other districts, so that the volunteers mav be 
provided for as nearly as may be according 
to their wishes, snbyect, where conflict ot 
claiin arises, to their relative ranking mght. 
It has always heen observed thet the per 
sonal eccentricities of individuals in) creat 
bodies have a wonderful tendency te balance 
and mutually complement ene another, and 
this principle ts strikingly illustrated m_ our 
system of choice of occupation and locality. 
The preference blanks are filed ont in June, 
and by the first of August everybody knows 
just where he or she is to report tor service 
in Octoher. 

‘However, if any one has received an 
assignment which is decidedly unwelcome 
either as to location or occupation, if is not 
even then, or indeed at any time, too late to 
endeavour ts find another. The administra- 
tion has done its best to adjust the individual 
aptitnde and wishes of each worker to the 
needs of the pubhe service, but its machmery 
is at his service for any further attempts 
he may wish to make to suit himself 
hetter.”’ 

And then the doctor took me ta the Tians- 
fer Department, and showed me how persons 
who were dissatisfied either with their assign- 
ment of occupation or locality could put 
themselves in communication with all others 
in any part of the country who were sinu- 
larly dissatisfied, and arrange, subject to 
liberal regulations, such exchanges as might 
be mutually agreeable. 
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“Tf a person is not absolutely unwilling 
to dg anything at all,” he said, “‘and does 
not acct to all parts of the country equally, 
he ought to be able sooner or later to provide 
himself both with pretty nearly the occupa- 
tion and locality he desires. And if, after 
all, there should be any one so dull that he 
cannot hope to succeed in hig occupation or 
make a better exchange with another, yet 
there is no occupation now tolerated by the 
state which would not have been as to its 
conditigns a godsend to the most fortunately 
situated workman of your day. There is none 
in which peril to life or health is not re- 
duced to a minimum, and the dignity and 
rights of the worker absolutefy guaranteed. 
It is a constant study of the administration 
so to bait the less attractive occupations with 
special advantages as to leisure, and other- 
wise always to keep the balance of preference 
between them as nearly true as possible; and 
if, finally, there were any occupation which, 
after all, remained so distasteful as to at- 
tract no volunteers, and yet was necessary, 
its duties would be performed by all in 
rotation.” 

‘‘As, for example,’’ I said, ‘“‘the work of 
repairing and cleansing the sewers.” 

“Tf that sort of work were as offensive as 
it must have been in your day, I dare say 
it might have to be done by a rotation in 
which all would take their turn,’”’ rephed the 
doctor, ‘‘but our sewers are as clean as our 
streets. They convey only water which has 
been chemically purified and deodorised before 
it enters them by an apparatus connected 
with every dwelling. By the same apparatus 
all solid sewage is electrically cremated, and 
removed in the form of ashes. This improve- 
ment in the sewer system, which followed the 
great Revolution very closely, might have 
waited a hundred years before introduction 
but for the Revolution, although the neces- 
sary scientific knowledge and appliances had 
long been available. The case furnishes 
merely one instance out of a thousand of the 
devices for avoiding repulsive and perilous 
sorts of work which, while simple enough, 
the world would never have troubled itself 
to adopt so long as the rich had in the poor 
a race of uncomplaining economic serfs on 
which to lay all their burdens. The effect 
of economic equality was to make it equally 
the interest of all to avoid, so far as possible, 
the more unpleasant tasks, since henceforth 
they must be shared by all. In this way, 
wholly apart from the moral aspects of the 
matter, the progress of chemical, sanitary, 
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and mechanical science owes an incalculable 
debt to the Revolution.” 

“Probably,” 1 said, ‘Syou have sometimes 
eccentric persons—‘ crooked sticks’ we used 
to call them—who refuse to adapt themselves 
to the social order on any terms, or admit 
any such thing as social duty. If such a 
person should flatly refuse to render any sort 
of industrial or useful service on any terms, 
what would be done with him? No doubt 
there is a compulsory side to your system for 
dealing with such persons?” 

“Not at all,’ replied the doctor. ‘If our 
system cannot stand on its merits as the best 
possible arrangement for promoting the 
highest welfare of all, let it fall. As to the 
matter of industrial service, the law is simply 
that if any one shall refuse to do his or her 
part toward the maintenance of the social 
order he shall not be allowed to partake of 
its benefits. It would obviously not be fair 
to the rest that he should do so. But as to 
compelling him to work against his will by 
force, such an idea would be abhorrent to 
our people. The service of society is, above 
all, a service of honour, and all its associa- 
tions are what you used to call chivalrous. 
Even as in your day soldiers would not serve 
with skulkers, but drummed cowards out of 
the camp, so would our workers refuse the 
companionship of persons openly seeking to 
evade their civic duty.” 

**But what do you do with such persons? ” 

“Tf an adult, being neither criminal nor 
insane, should deliberately and fixedly refuse 
to render his quota of service in any way, 
either in a chosen occupation, or, on failure 
to choose, in an assigned one, he would be 
furnished with such a collection of seeds and 
tools as he might choose, and turned looge 
on a reservation cxpressly prepared for such 
persons, corresponding a little perhaps with 
the reservations set apart for such Indians 
in your day as were unwilling to accept civili- 
sation. There he would be left to work out a 
better soiution of the problem of existence 
than our society offers, if he could do so, 
We think we have the best possible social 
system, but if there is a better we want to 
know it, so that we may adopt it. We en- 
courage the spirit of experiment.’’ 

‘‘And are there really cases,’’ I said, ‘of 
individuals who thus voluntarily abandon 
society in preference to fulfilling their social 
duty?” 

‘There have been such cases, though I do 
not know that there are any at the present 
time. But the provision for them exists.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


Honr Sorr Qui Maz yx PEnss. 


WHen we reached the house the doctor said— 

“IT am going to leave you to Edith this 
morning. ‘The fact is, my duties as mentor, 
while extremely to my taste, are not quite a 
sinecure. The questions raised in our talks 
trequently suggest the necessity of refresh- 
ing my general knowledge of the contrasts 
between your day and this by looking up the 
historical authorities. The conversation this 
morning has indicated lines of research which 
will keep me busy in the library the rest of 
the day.” 

I found Edith in the garden, and received 
her congratulations upon my fully-fledged 
citizenship. She did not seem at all sur- 
prised on learning my intention promptly to 
find a place in the industrial service. 

‘“Of course you will want to enter the ser- 
vice as soon as you can,’ she said. ‘I knew 
you would. It is the only way to get in 
touch with the people, and feel really one of 
the nation. It is the great event we all look 
forward to from childhood.” 

‘*Talking of industrial service,” I said, 
‘‘reminds me of a question it has a dozen 
times occurred to me to ask you. J under- 
stand that every one who is able to do so, 
women as well as men, serves the nation 
from twenty-one to forty-five years of age in 
some useful occupation; but so far as I have 
seen, although you are the picture of health 
and vigour, you have no employment, but are 
quite hke young ladies of elegant leisure in 
my day, who spent their time sitting in the 
parlour and looking handsome. Of course, 
it is highly agreeable to me that you should 
be so free, but how, exactly, 1s so much 
leisure on your part squared with the uni- 
versal obligation of service?” 

Edith was greatly amused. ‘And s0 you 
thought I was shirking? Had it not occurred 
to you that there might probably be such 
things as vacations or furloughs in the in- 
dustrial service, and that the rather unusual 
and interesting guest in our household might 
furnish a natural occasion for me to take an 
oitiny if I could get it?” 

‘‘And can you take your vacation when 
you please?” 

“We can take a portion of it when we 
please, always subject, of course, to the 
needs of the service.” 

“But what do you do when you are at 
work --teach school, paint china, keep books 
for the Government, stand behind a counter 
in the public stores, or operate a typewriter 
or telegraph wire? ” 

“Does that list exhaust the number of 
women’s occupations in your day?” 


“Oh no; those were only some of their 
lighter and pleasanter occupations. Women 
were also the scrubbers, the washers, tho 
servants of all work. The most repulsive 
and humiliating kinds of drudgery were put 
off upon the women of the poorer class; but 
I suppose, of course, you do not do any such 
work.”’ 

“You may be sure that I do my part of 
whatever unpleasant things there are to do, 
and so does every one in the nation; but, 
indeed, we have long ago arranged affairs so 
that there is very little such work to do. 
But, tell me, were there no women in your 
day who were machinists, farmers, engineers, 
carpenters, iron-workers, builders, engine- 
drivers, or members of the other great 
crafts? ”’ 

“There were no women in such occupa- 
tions. They were followed by men only.” 

“IT suppose I knew that,’ she said; ‘‘I 
have read as much; but it is strange to talk 
with a man of the nineteenth century who is 
so much like a man of to-day, and realise 
that the women were so different as to seem 
like another order of beings.’’ 

‘‘But, really,’’ said I, ‘‘I don't understand 
how in these respects the women can do very 
differently now unless they are physically 
much stronger. Most of these occupations 
you have just mentioned were too heavy for 
their strength, and for that reason, largely, 
were limited to men, as I should suppose 
they must still be.”’ 

“There is not a trade or occupation on the 
whole lst,” replied Edith, ‘‘in which women 
do not take part. It is partly because we 
are physically much more vigorous than the 
poor creatures of your time that we do the 
sorts of work that were too heavy for them, 
but it is still more on account of the per- 
fection of machinery. As we have grown 
stronger all sorts of work have grown lighter. 
Almost no heavy work is done directly now; 
machines do all, and we only need to guide 
them, and the lighter the hand that guides, 
the better the work done. So you see that 
nowadays physical qualities have much less 
to do than mental with the choice of oceupa- 
tions. The mind is constantly getting nearer 
to the work, and father says some day we 
may be able to work by shcer_ will-power 
directly and have no need of hands at all. 
It is said that there are actually more women 
than men in great machine works. My mother 
was first licutenant in a great iron works. 
Some have a theory that the sense of power 
which one has in controlling giant engines ap- 
peals to women’s sensibilities even more than 
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to men’s. But really it is not quite fair to 
make you guess what my occupation is, for 
I have not “fully decided on it.’ 

‘*But you said you were already at work.” 

‘Oh yes, but you know that before we 
choose our life occupation we are three years 
in the unclassified or miscellaneous class cf 
workers. I am in my second year in that 
class?” 

What ao. sored! 

‘‘A little of everything and nothing long. 
Yhe idea is to give us during that pe eriod a 
little practical experience in all the main 
departments of work, so that we may know 
Letter how and what to choose as an occu- 
pation. Weare supposed to have got through 
with the schools before we enter this class, 
but really I have learnt more since I have 
been at work than in twice the tine spent 
in school. You cannot imagine how perfect tly 
delightful this grade of ‘work is. I don't 
wonder some people prefer to stay in it all 
their lives for the sake of the constant change 
in tasks, rather than elect a regular occu- 
pation. Just now I am among the agri- 
cultural workers on the great farm near 
Lexington. It is delightful, and T have 
about made up my mind to choose farm-work 
as an occupation. That is what I had in 
mind when I asked you to guess my trade. 
Do you think you would ever have guessed 
that? ’’ 

“*T don’t think I ever should, and wuvless 
the conditions of farm-work have greatly 
changed since my day IT cannot Imagine how 
you could manage it in a woman’s costume.’ 

Edith regarded me for a moment with an 
expression ‘of simple surprise, her eyes grow- 
ing large. Then her glance fell to her dress, 
and when she again looked up her expression 
had changed to one which was at once medi- 
tative, humorous, and wholly inscrutable. 
Presently she said— 

“Have you not observed, my dear Julian, 
that the dress of the women you see on the 
streets is dificrent from that which women 
wore in the nineteenth century?” 

“T have noticed, of course, that they gener- 
ally wear no skirts, but you and your mother 
dress as women did in my day.” 

‘And has it not oceurred to you to wonder 
why our dress was not like theirs—why we 

wear skirts and they do not?”’ 

**Possibly that has oceurred to me among 
the thousand other questions that every day 
arise in my mind, only to be driven out by 
a thousand others before I can ask them ; 
but I think in this case I should have rather 
wondered why these other women did not 
dress as you do instead of why vou did not 
dress as they do, for your costume, being 
the one I was accustomed to, naturally 
struck me as the normal type, and this other 
style as a variation for some special or local 
reason which I should later Jearn about. 
You must not think me altogether stupid. 
To tell the truth, these other women have 
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as yet scarcely impressed me as being very 
real. You were at first the only person about 
whose reality [ felt entirely sure. All the 
others scemed merely parts of a fantastic 
farrago of wonders, more or less possible, 
which is only just beginning to become in- 
tellizible and coherent. In time | should 
doubtless have awakened to the fact that 
there were other women in the world be- 
sides yourself, and besun to make inquiries 
about them.’ 

As I spoke of the absolutencss with which 
I had depended on her during those first 
bewildering days for the coven even of 
my own identify, the quick tears rushed to 
my companion's eyes, and , for a space 
the other women were more completely for- 
gotten than ever. 

Presently she said: ‘‘What were we talk- 
ing about’ Oh yes, I remember—about those 
other women. I have a contession to make. 
I have been guilty toward you all this time 
of a sort of fraud, or at least of a flagrant 
suppression of the truth, which ought not 
to be kept up a moment longer. I sincerely 
hope you will forgive me, in consideration 
of my motive, and. not i. 

seaNOUC Wat. 

*‘Not be too much startled.”’ 

“You make me very curious,” I said. 
“What is this mystery? I think I can 
stand the disclosure.”’ 

“*Listen, then,’? she said. ‘‘That wonder. 
ful night when we saw you first, of course 
our great thought was to avoid agitating you 
when you should recover full consciousness, 
by any more evidence of the amazing things 
that had happened since your dav than it 
was necessary you should see. We knew that 
in your time tho use of long skirts by women 
was universal, and we reflected that to see 
mother and me in the modern dicss would 
no doubt strike you very strangely. Now, 
you see, although skirtless costumes are the 
general—indecd, almost universal—wear for 
most occasions, all possible costumes, ancient 
and modern, of all races, ages, and civilisa 
tions, are cither provided or to be ohnd 
on the shortest possible notice at the stores. 
It was therefore very easy for us to furnish 
ourselves with the old-style dress before 
father introdrced you tous. Hae said people 
had in your day such strange ideas of 
feminine modesty and propriety, that it 
would be the best way to do. Can yon for- 
give us, Julian, for tal ing such an advantage 
of your ignorance? aN 

“Pdith.” I said, “there were a great many 
institutions of the nineteenth century which 
we tolerated because we did not know how 
to get rid of them, without, however, having 
a bit better opinion of them than you have, 
and one of them was the costume by means 
of which our women used to disguise and 
cripple themselves.” ee 

““T am delighted!”’ exclaimed Edith. ‘I 
perfectly detest these horrible bags, and will 
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not wear them a moment longer!’’ And bid- 
ding me wait where I was, she ran into the 
house. 

Five minutes, perhaps, I waited there in 
the arbour, where we had been sitting, and 
then, at a light step on the grass, looked up 
to see Edith with eyes of smiling challenge 
standing before me in modern dress. I have 
seen her in a hundred varieties of that 
costume since then, and have grown familiar 
with the exhaustless diversity of its adapta- 
tions, but I defy the imagination of the 
greatest artist to devise a scheme of colour 
and fabric that would again produce upon 
me the effect of enchanting surprise which 
I received from that quite simple and hasty 
toilet. 

I don’t know how Jong I stood looking at 
her without a thought of words, my eyes 
meanwhile no doubt testifying eloquently 
enough how adorable I found her. She 
seemed, however, to divine more than that 
in my expression, for presently she ex- 
claimed— 

‘‘T would give anything to know what you 
are thinking down in the bottom of your 
mind! It must be something awfully funny. 
What are you turning so red for?”’ 

“‘T am blushing for myself,’’ I said, and 
that is all I would tell her, much as she 
teased me. Now, at this distance of time 
I may tel] the truth. My first sentiment, 
apart from overwhelming admiration, had 
been a slight astonishment at her absolute 
ease and composure of bearing under my 
gaze. This is a confession that may well 
seem incomprehensible to twentieth-century 
readers, and God forbid that they should ever 
eatch the point of view which would enable 
them to understand it better! A woman of 
my day, unless professionally accustomed to 
use this sort of costume, would have seemed 
embarrassed and ill at ease, at least for a 
time, under a gaze so intent as mine, even 
though it were a brother’s or a father’s. I, 
it seems, had been prepared for at least some 
slight appearance of discomposure on Edith’s 
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part, and was consciously surprised at a 
manner which simply expressed an ingenu- 
ous gratification at my admiration. I refer 
to this momentary experience because it has 
always seemed to me to illustrate in a par- 
ticularly vivid way the change that has taken 
place not only in the customs but in the 
mental attitude of the sexes as to each other 
since my former life. In justice to myself 
1 must hasten to add that this first feeling 
of surprise vanished even as it arose, in a 
moment, between two heart-beats. I caught 
from her clear, serene eyes tho view-point of 
the modern man as to woman, never again 
to lose it. Then it was that I flushed red 
with shame for myself. Wild horses could 
not have dragged from me the secret of that 
blush at the time, thongh I have told her 
long ago. 

‘“t was thinking,” I said, and I was 
thinking so, too, ‘‘that we ought to be 
greatly obliged to twentieth-century women 
tor revealing for the first time the artistic 
possibilities of the masculine dress.” 

‘‘'The masculine dress!” she repeated, as 
if not quite comprehending my meaning. 
‘*Do you mean my dress?” 

‘*Why, yes; it is a man’s dress, I sup- 
ose, is it not?” 

‘“Why any more than a woman’s?” she 
answered rather blankly. ‘‘Ah, yes, I 
actually forgot for a moment whom I was 
talking to. I see; so it was considered a 
man’s dress in your day, when the women 
masqueraded as mermaids. You may think 
me stupid not to eatch your idea more 
quickly, but I told you I was dull at his- 
tory. It is now two full generations since 
women as well as men have worn this dress. 
and the idea of associating it with men more 
than women would oeeur to no one but a pro- 
fessor of history. It strikes us merely as 
the only natural and convenient solution of 
the dress necessity, which is essentially the 


same for both sexes, since their bodily 
conformation is on the same general 
lines.” 


CHAPTER VII 


A STRING OF SURPRISES 


Thr extremely delieate tints of Edith’s cos- 
tume led me to remark that the colour effects 
of the modern dress seemed to be in general 
very light as compared with those which pre- 
vailed in my day. 

“The result,” I said, ‘‘is extremely pleas- 


ing, but if you will excuse a rather prosaio 
suggestion, it occurs to me that, with the 
whole nation given over to wearing these 
delicate schemes of colour, the accounts for 
washing must be pretty large. I should sup- 
pose they would swamp the national treasury 
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if laundry bills are anything hike what they 
used to be.” 

This remark, which I thought a very sen- 
sible one, set Edith to laughing. ‘‘ Doubt- 
less we could not do much else if we washed 
our clothes,” she said; ‘‘ but you see we do 
not wash them.” 

‘Not wash them!—why not?” 

‘‘ Because we don’t think it nice to wear 
clothes again after they have been so much 
soiled as to need washing.” 

‘“Well, I won't say that I am surprised,” 
1 replied; ‘‘in fact, I think I am no longer 
capable of being surprised at anything; but 
perhaps you will kindly tell me what you 
do with a dress when it becomes soiled.” 

‘‘We throw it away—that is, it goes oack 
to the mills to be made into something else.” 

‘‘Indeed! To my nineteenth-century in- 
tellect, throwing away clothing would seem 
even more expensive than washing tt.” 

‘“Oh no, much less so. What do you 
suppose, now, this costume of mine cost!” 

‘“*[ don’t know, I am sure. I never had 
a wife to pay dressmaker’s bills for, but 1 
should say certainly it cost a great deal of 
money.” 

“Such costumes cost from ten to twenty 
cents,” said Edith. ‘‘ What do you suppose 
it is made of?” 

I took the edge of her mantle between my 
fingers. 

‘‘? thought it was silk or fine linen,” I 
replied, ‘* but I see it is not. Doubtless it 
is some new fibre.” 

‘“We have discovered many new fibres, 
but it is rather a question of process than 
material that I had in mind. This is not a 
textile fabric at all, but paper. That is the 
most common material for garments nowa 
days.” 

‘*But—but,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what if it 
should come on to rain on these’ paper 
clothes? Would they not melt, and at a 
little strain would they not part?” 

‘* A costume such as this,” said Edith, ‘‘ is 
not meant for stormy weather, and yet it 
would by no means melt in a_ rain-storm, 
however severe. For storm-garments we 
have a paper that is absolutely impervious to 
moisture on the outer surface. As to tough- 
ness, I think you would find it as hard to 
tear this paper as any ordinary cloth. The 
fabric 1s so strengthened with fibre as to 
hold together very stoutly.” 

‘*But in winter, at least, when you need 
warmth, you must have to fall back on our 
old friend the sheep.” 

‘*You mean garments made of  sheep’s 
hair? Oh no, there is no modern use for 
them. Porous paper makes a garment quite 
as warm as woollen could, and vastly lighter 
than the clothes you had. Nothing but 
eider-down could have been at once so warm 
and light as our winter coats of paper.” 

‘*And cotton!—linen! Don’t tell me that 
thev bave been given up like wool?” 


‘Oh no; we weave fabrics of these and 
other vegetable products, and they are nearly 
as cheap as paper, but paper is so much 
lighter and more easily tashioned into all 
shapes that it is generally preferred for gar- 
ments. Dut, at any rate, we should consider 
no material fit for garments which could not 
be thrown away after being soiled. The idea 
of washing and cleaning articles of bodily 
use and using them over and over again 
would be quite intolerable. For this reasen, 
while we want beautiful garments, we dis- 
tinctly do not want durable ones. In your 
day, it seems, even worse than the practice 
of washing garments to be used again, you 
were in the habit of keeping your outer gar- 
ments without washing at all, not only day 
after day, but week after week, year after 
year, sometimes whole lifetimes, when they 
were specially valuable, and finally, perhaps, 
giving them away to others. It seems that 
women sometimes kept their wedding dresses 
long enough for their daughters to wear at 
their weddings. That would seem shocking 
to us, and yet, even your fine ladies did such 
things. As for what the poor had to do in 
the way of keeping and wearing their old 
clothes till they went to rags, that is some- 
thing which won’t bear thinking of.” 

‘‘TIt is rather startling,” I said, ‘‘to find 
the problem of clean clothing solved by the 
abolition of the washtub, although I perceive 
that that was the only radical solution 
‘Warranted to wear and wash’ used to be 
the advertisement of our clothing merchants, 
but now it seems, if you would sell cloth- 
ing, you must warrant the goods neither to 
wear nor to wash.” 

‘* As for wearing,” said Edith, ‘‘ our cloth- 
ing never gets the chance to show how it 
would wear before we throw it away, any 
more than the other fabrics, such as car- 
pets, bedding, and hangings that we use 
about our houses.” 

‘You don’t mean that they are paper- 
made also!” I exclaimed. 

‘Not always made of paper, but always 
of some fabric so cheap that they can be re- 
jected after the briefest, period of using. 
When you would ‘have swept a carpet we put 
in a new one. Where you would wash or air 
bedding we renew it, and so with all the 
hangings about our houses so far as we use 
them at all. We upholster with air or water 
instead of feathers. It is more than J can 
understand how you ever endured your 
musty, fusty, dusty rooms with the filth and 
disease germs of whole generations stored in 
the woollen and hair fabrics that furnished 
them. When we clean out a room we turn 
the hose on ceiling, walls, and floor. There 
is nothing to harm—nothing but tiled or 
other hard-finished surfaces. Our hygienists 
say that the change in customs in these mat- 
ters relating to the purity of our clothing 
and dwellings, has done more than all our 
other improvements to eradicate the germs 
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of contagious and other diseases and relegate 
epidemics to ancient history. 

‘Talking of paper,” said Edith, extending 
a very trim foot by way of attracting atten- 
tion to its gear, ‘‘what do you think of our 
modern shoes? ” 

‘“Do yeu mean that they also are made of 
paper!” I exclaimed. 

‘Of course.” 

‘“[ noticed the shoes your father gave me 
were very light as compared with anything I 
had ever worn betore. Really that is a great 
idea, for lightness. in footwear is the firet 
necessity. Scamp shoemakers used to put 
paper soles in shoes in my day. It is evi- 
dent that instead of prosecuting them for 
rascals we should have revered them as un- 
conscious prophets. But, for that matter, 
how do you prepare soles of paper that will 
last?” 

‘*There are plenty of solutions which will 
make paper as hard as iron.” 

‘And do not these shoes leak in winter?” 


“Wei have different kinds for different 
weathers. All are seamless, and the wet- 
weather sort are coated outside with a 


lacquer impervious to moisture.” 

“That means, I suppose, that rnbbers too 
as articles of wear have been sent to the 
museum /” 

“We use rubber, 
waterproof paper is 
every way.” 

‘‘After all this it is easy to believe that 
your hats and caps are also paper-made.” 

*‘And so they are to a great extent,” said 
Edith; ‘‘the heavy headgear that made your 
men bald, ours would not endure. We want 
as little as possible on our heads, and that 
as hght as may be.” 

‘‘Go on!” I exclaimed. ‘‘I suppose I am 
next to be told that the delicious but mysteri- 


but not. for wear. Our 
much hghter and better 
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ous articles of food which come by the 
pneumatic carrier from the restaurant or 
are served there are likewise made out of 
paper. Proceed—I am prepared to believe 
it! 

‘‘Not quite so bad as that,’ laughed my 
companion, ‘‘but really the next thing to it, 
for the dishes you eat them from are made of 
paper. The crash of crockery and _ glass, 
which seems to have been a sort of running 
accompaniment to housekeeping in your day, 
is no more heard in the land. Our dishes 
and kettles for eating or cooking, when they 
need cleaning, are thrown away, or rather, 
as in the case of all these rejected materials 
IT have spoken of, sent back to the factories 
to be reduced again to pulp and made over 
into other forms.” 

“But you certainly do not use paper 
kettles? Fire will still burn, I fancy, al- 
though you seem to have changed most of 
the other rules we went by.’’ 

“‘Fire will still burn, indeed, but the elee- 
trical heat has been adopted for cooking as 
well as for all other puiposes. We no longer 
heat our vessels from without but from 
within, and the consequence is that we do 
our cooking in paper vessels on wooden 
stoves, even as the savages used to do it in 
birch-bark vessels with hot stones, for, so the 
philosophers say, history repeats itself in an 
ever-ascending spiral.” 

And now Edith began to laugh at my per- 
plexed expression. She declared that it was 
clear my credulity had been taxed with these 
accounts of modern novelties about as far as 
it would be prudent to try it without fur- 
nishing some further evidence of the truth 
of the statements she had made. She pro- 
posed accordingly, for the balance of the 
morning, a Visit to some of the great paper- 
process factories. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GREATEST WONDER YET—FASHION DETHRONED. 


“You snrely cannot form the slightest idea 
of the Jodily ecstasy it gives me to have 
done with that horrible masquerade in 
mummy clothes,’’ exclaimed my companion 
us we left the honse. ‘*To think this is the 
first time we have actually been walking to- 
gether!” 

““Sarely you forget,’ I replied, ‘‘we have 
been out together several times.” 

“Out tovether, ves, but not walking,” she 
answered]; “‘at least I was not walking. I 
don’t I:now what would he the proper zoo- 
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logical term to describe the way I got over 
the ground inside of those bags, but it cer- 
tainly was not walking. The women of your 
day, you see, were trained from childhood 
in that mode of progression, and no doubt 
acquired some skill in it; but I never had 
skirts on in my life except once, in some 
theatricals. It was the hardest thing [ ever 
tried, and I doubt if I ever again give you 
so strong a proof of my regard. J am as- 
tonished that you did not seem to notice 
what a distressful time [ was having.” 
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But if, being accustomed, as I had been, 
to the gait of women hampered by draperies, 
I had not observed anything unusual in 
Edith’s walk when we had been out on pre- 
vious occasions, the buoyant grace of her 
carriage and the elastic vigour of her step 
as she strode now by my side was a 
revelation of the possibilities of an 
athletic companionship which was not a little 
intoxicating. 

To describe in detail] what I saw in my 
tour that day through the paper-procces 
factories would be to tell an old story to 
twentieth-century readers; but what far 
more impressed me than all the ingenuity 
and variety of mechanical adaptations was 
the workers themselves and the conditions 
of their labour. JI need not tell my readers 
what the great mills are in these days— 
lofty, airy halls, walled with beautiful de- 
signs in tiles and metal, furnished like 
palaces, with every convenience, the 
machinery running almost noiselessly, and 
every incident of the work that might be 
offensive to any sense reduced by ingenious 
devices to the minimum. Neither need I 
describe to you the princely workers in these 
palaces of industry, the strong and splendid 
men and women, with their refined and cul- 
tured faces, prosecuting with the enthusiasm 
of artists their self-chosen tasks of combining 
use and beauty. You all know what your 
factories are to-day; no doubt you find them 
none too pleasant or convenient, having been 
used to such things all your lives. No doubt 
you even criticise them in various ways as 
falling short of what they might be, for such 
is human nature; but if you would under- 
stand how they seem to me, shut your eyes 
a moment and try to conceive in fancy what 
our cotton and woollen and paper mills were 
hike a hundred years ago. 

Picture low rooms roofed with rough and 
grimy timbers and walled with bare or white- 
washed brick. Imagine the floor so crammed 
with machinery for economy of space as to 
allow bare room for the workers to writhe 
about among the flying arms and jaws of 
steel, a false motion meaning death or muti- 
lation. Imagine the air space above filled, 
instead of air, with a mixture of stenches 
of oil and filth, unwashed human bodies, and 
foul clothing. Conceive a perpetual clang 
and clash of machinery lke the screech of 
a tornado. 

But these were only the material con- 
ditions of the scene. Shut your eyes once 
more, that you may see what I would fain 
forget I had ever seen—the interminable 
rows of women, pallid, hollow-cheeked, with 
faces vacant and stolid but for the accent 
of misery, their clothing tattered, faded, and 
foul; and not women only, but multitudes of 
little children, weazen-faced and ragged— 
children whose mothers’ milk was_ barely 
out of their blood, their bones yet in 
the gristle. 
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Edith introduced me to the superintendent 
of one of the factories, a handsome woman 
of perhaps forty years. She very kindly 
showed us about and explained matters to 
me, and was much interested in turn to know 
what I thought of the modern factories and 
their points of contrast with those of former 
days. Naturally, I told her that I had been 
impressed, far more than by anything in 
the new mechanical appliances, with the trans- 
formation in the condition of the workers 
themselves. 

‘Ah, yes,” she safd,y‘‘of course you would 
say so; that must indeed be the great con- 
trast, though the present ways seem so en- 
tirely a matter of course to us that we 
forget it was not always so. When the 
workers settle how the work shall be done, it 
is not wonderful that the conditions should 
be the pleasantest possible. On the other 
hand, when, as in your day, a class like your 
private capitalists, who did not share the 
work, nevertheless settled how it should be 
done, it is not surprising that the conditions 
of industry should have been as barbarous as 
they were, especially when the operation of 
the competitive system compelled the capita- 
lists to get the most work possible out of the 
workers on the cheapest terms.”’ 

“Do I understand,’ I asked, ‘‘that ths 
workers in each trade regulate for them- 
selves the conditions of their particular 
occupation ?” 

‘‘By no means. The unitary character of 
our industrial administration is the vital 
idea of it, without which it would instantly 
become impracticable. If the members of 
each trade controlled its conditions, they 
would presently be tempted to conduct it sel- 
fishly and adversely to the general interest of 
the community, seeking, as your private 
capitalists did, to get as much and give as 
little as possible. And not only would every 
distinctive class of workers be tempted to 
act in this manner, but every subdivision ot 
workers in the same trade would presently 
be pursuing the same policy, until the whole 
industrial system would become disintegrated, 
and we should have to call the capitalists 
from their graves to save us. When I said 
that the workers regulated the conditions of 
work, I meant the workers as a whole—that 
is, the people at large, all of whom are nowa- 
days workers, you know. The regulation and 
mutual adjustment of the conditions of the 
several branches of the industrial system are 
wholly done by the General Government. 
At the same time, however, the regulation of 
the conditions of work in any occupation is 
effectively, though indirectly, controlled by 
the workers in it through the right we all 
have to choose and change our occupations. 
Nobody wonld choose an occupation the con- 
ditions of which were not satisfactory, so 
they have to be made and kept satisfactory.” 


While we were at the factory the noon 
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hour came, and I asked the superintendent 
and Edith to go out to lunch with me. In 
fact, I wanted to ascertain whether my 
newly-acquired credit card was really good 
for anything or not. 

‘“There is one point about your modern 
costumes,’’ I said, as we sat at our table in 
the dining-hall, ‘‘about which I am rather 
curious. Will you tell me who or what sets 
the fashions?” 

“The Creator sets the only fashion which 


is now. generally followed,’’ Edith an- 
ewered. 

“And what is that?” 

“The fashion of our bodies,’ she 
answered. 

‘“‘Ah, yes, very good,” I replied, ‘‘and 


very true, too, of your costumes as it cer- 
tainly was not of ours; })ut my question 
still remains. Allowing that you have a 
genera! theory of dress, there are a thousand 
differences in details, with possible variations 
of style, shape, colour, material, and what 
not. Now, the making of garments is car- 
ried on, I suppose, like all your other indus- 
tries as public business, under collective man- 
agement, is it not?” 

‘*Certainly. People, of course, can make 
their own clethes if they wish to, just as 
they can make anything else, but it would 
be a great waste of time and energy.” 

‘“Very well. The garments turned out by 
the factories have to be made up on some 
particular design or designs. In my day 
the questicn of designs of garments was set- 
tled by society leaders, fashion journals, 
edicts from Paris, or the Lord knows how; 
but at any rate the question was settled for 
us, and we had nothing to do but to obey. 
t don’t say it was a good way—on the con- 
trary, it was detestable; but what I want 
to know is, what system have you instead, 
for I suppose you have now no society 
leaders, fashion journals, or Paris edicts? 
\Who settles the question what you shall 
wear? ”’ 

‘“We do,” replied the superintendent. 

“You mean, I suppose, that you dcter- 
mine it collectively by democratic methods. 
Now, when I look around me in this dining- 
hall and see the variety and beauty of the 
costumes, I am bound to say that the result 
of your system secms satisfactory, and yet 
I think it would strike even the strongest 
believer in the principle of democracy that 
the rule of the majority ought scarcely to 
extend to dress. I admit that the yoke of 
fashion which we bowed to was very oner- 
ous, and yet it was true that if we were 
hrave enough, as few indeed were, we might 
defy it; but with the style of dress deter- 
mined by the administration, and only cer- 
tun styles made, you must either follow the 
tuste of the majority or he abed. Why do 
vow lantch? Js it not so 0%" 

‘““We were smiling,” replied the superin- 
tendent. “fon account of a slight misappre- 
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hension on your part. When I said that we 
regulated questions of dress, { meant that 
we regulated them not collectively, by 
majority, but individually, each for himself 
or herself.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t see how you can,” I per- 
sisted. ‘The business of producing fabrics 
and of making them into garments is car- 
ried on by the Government. Dues not that 
imply, practically, a governmental control or 
initiative in fashions of dress?” 

‘‘Dear me, no!’’ exclaimed the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘It is evident, Mr. West,gas in- 
deed the histories say, that governmental 
action carried with it in your day an arbit- 
rary implication which it does not now. The 
Government is actually now what it nominally 
was in the America of your day—the servant, 
tool, and instrument by which the people 
cive effect to their will, itself being without 
will. The popular will is expressed in two 
ways, which are quite distinct, and_ re- 
late to different provinces—first, col- 
lectively, by majority in- regard to 
blended, mutually involved interests, such 
as the large economic and political concerns 
of the community; second, personally, by 
each individual for himself or herself in the 
furtherance of private and self-regarding 
matters. The Government is not more abso- 
lutely the servant of the collective will in 
rezard to the blended interests of the com- 
munity than it is of the individual conveni- 
ence in personal matters. It is at once the 
august representative of all in general con- 
cerns, and everybody's agent, errand boy, 
and factotum for all private ends. Nothing 
is too high or too low, too great or too little, 
for it to do for us. 

‘The dressmaking department holds its 
vast provision of fabrics and machinery at 
the absolute disposition of the whims of 
every man or woman in the nation. You 
can go to one of the stores and order any 
costume of which a historical description 
exists, from the days of Eve to yesterday, or 
vou can furnish a design of your own in- 
vention for a brand-new costume, designating 
any material at present existing, and it will 
be sent home to you in less time than any 
nineteenth-century dressmaker ever even pro- 
mised to fill an order. Really, talking of 
this, I want you to sce our garment-making 
machines in operation. Our paper garments, 
of course, are seamless, and made wholly by 
machinery. The apparatus being adjustable 
to any measure, you can have a costume 
turned out for you complete while you are 
looking over the machine. There are, of 
course, some general styles and shapes that 
are usually popular, and the stores keep a 
supply of them on hand, but that is for 
the convenience of the people, not of the 
department, which holds itself always ready 
to follow the initiative of any citizen, and 
provide anything ordered in the least pos- 
sible time.”’ 
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‘‘Then anybody can set the fashion?’ I 


said. 

‘Anybody can set it, but whether it is 
followed depends on whether it is a good 
one, and really has some new point in re- 
spect of convenience or beauty; otherwise it 
certainly will not become a fashion. Its 
vogue will be precisely proportioned to the 
nierit the popular taste recognises in it, just 
as if it were an invention in mechanics. If 
a new idea in dress has any merit in it, it 
is taken up with great promptness, for our 
people are extremely interested in enhancing 
personal beauty by costume, and the absence 
of any arbitrary standards of style, such as 
fashion set for you, leaves us on the alert 
for attractions and novelties in shape and 
colour. It is in variety of effect that our 
mode of dressing seems indeed to differ most 
from yours. Your styles were constantly 
being varied by the edicts of fashion, but 
as only one style was tolerated at a time, you 
had only a successive and not a simn|taneous 
variety, such as we have. I should imagine 
that this uniformity of style, extending, as 
1 understand it often did, to fabrie, eolour, 
and shape alike, must have caused your great 
assemblages to present a depressing effect of 
sameness.”’ 

“That was a fact fully admitted in my 
day,’’ I replied. ‘‘The artists were the 
enemies of fashion, as indeed all sensible 
people were, but resistance was in vain. Do 
you know, if I were to return to the nine- 
teenth century, there is perhaps nothing else 
I could tell my contemporaries of the changes 
you have made that would so deeply impress 
them as the information that you had broken 
the sceptre of fashion, that there were no 
longer any arbitrary standards in dress re- 
cognised, and that no style had any other 
vogue that might be given it by individual 
recognition of its merits. That most of the 
other yokes humanity wore might some day 
be broken, the more hopeful of us believed, 
but the yoke of fashion we never expected to 
be freed from, unless perhaps in heaven.” 

‘““The reign of fashion, as the history books 
call it, always seemed to me one of the most 
utterly incomprchensible things about the old 
order,” said Edith. ‘‘It would seem that 
it must have had some great force behind it 
to compel such abject submission to a rule 
so tyrannical. And yet there seems to have 
been no force at all used. Do tell us what 
the secret was, Julian?’”’ 

**Don’t ask me,” I protested. ‘‘It seemed 
to be some fell enchantment that we were 
subject to—that is all I know. Nobody pro- 
fessed to understand why we did as we did. 
Can’t you tell us,’’ I added, turning to the 
superintendent—‘‘how do you moderns diag- 
nose the fashion mania that made our lives 
such a burden to us?” 

‘Since you appeal to me,’’ replied our 
companion, ‘‘I may say that the historians 
explain the dominion of fashion in your age 
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as the natural result of a disparity of eeon- 
omic conditions prevailing in a community 
in which rigid distinctions of caste had 
ceased to exist. It resulted from two factors : 
the desire of the common herd to imitate the 
superior class, and the desire of the superior 
class to protect themselves from that imita- 
tion and preserve distinction of appearance. 
In times and countries where class was caste, 
and fixed hy law or iron custom, each caste 
had its distinctive dress, to imitate which 
was not allowed to another class. Conse- 
quently fashions were stationary. With the 
rise of democracy, the legal protection of 
class distinctions was abolished, while the 
actual disparity in social ranks still existed, 
owing to the persistence of economic in- 
equalities. It was now free for all to imitate 
the superior class, and thus scem at least to 
be as good as it, and no kind of imitation 
was so natural and easy as dress. First, the 
socially ambitious Jed off in this imitation; 
then presently the less pretentious were con- 
strained to follow their example, to avoid 
an apparent confession of social infcriority; 
till, finally, even the philosophers had _ to 
follow the herd and conform to the fashion, 


to avoid being conspicuous by an exceptional 


appearance.”’ 

“T can see,’ said Edith, ‘‘how social 
emulation should make the masses imitate the 
richer and superior class, and how the 
fashions should in this way be set; but why 
were they ehanged so often, when it mnst 
have been so terribly expensive and trouble- 
some to make the changes?” 

““For the reason,’’ answered the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘that the only way the superior class 
could escape their imitators and preserve 
their distinction in dress was by adopting 
constantly new fashions, only to drop them 
for still newer ones as soon as they were 
imitated. Does it seem to you, Mr. West, 
that this explanation corresponds with the 
facts as you observed them?” 

“Entirely so,’’ I replied. ‘‘It might be 
added, too, that the changes in fashions were 
greatly fomented and assisted by the self- 
interest of vast industrial and commercial 
interests engaged in purveying the materials 
of dress and personal belongings. Every 
change, by creating a demand for new 
materials and rendering those in use obso- 
lete, was what we called good for trade, 
thongh if tradesmen were unlucky enough 
to be canght by a sudden change of fashion 
with a lot of goods on hand it meant ruin 
to them. Great losses of this sort, indeed, 
attended every change in fashion.”’ 

‘“‘But we read that there were fashions 
in many things besides dress,’ said Edith. 

‘Certainly,’ said the superintendent. 
“Dress was the stronghold and main pro- 
vince of fashion because imitation was easiest 
and most effective through dress, but in 
nearly everything that pertained to the habits 
of living, eating, drinking, recreation, to 
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houses, furniture, horses and carriages and 
servants, to the manner of bowing even, and 
shaking hands, to the mode of eating food 
and taking tea, and I don’t know what else 
—there were fashions which must be fol- 
lowed, and were changed as soon as they 
were followed. It was indeed a sad, fan- 
tastic race, and Mr. West’s contemporaries 
appear to have fully realised it; but as long 
as society was made up of unequals with 
no caste barriers to prevent imitation, the 
inferiors were bound to ape the superiors, 
and the superiors were bound to baffle imita- 
tion, so far as possible, by seeking ever-fresh 
devices for expressing their superiority.” 
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‘In short,” I said, ‘Sour tedious same- 
ness in dress and manners appears to you to 
have been the logical result of our lack of 
equality in conditions.” 

‘Precisely so,” answered the  superin- 
tendent. ‘‘ Because you were not equal, you 
made yourself miserable and ugly in the 
attempt to seem so. The esthetic equivalent 
of the moral wrong of inequality was the 
artistic abomination of uniformity. On the 
other hand, equality creates an atmosphere 
which kills imitation, and is pregnant with 
originality, for every one acts out himself, 
having nothing to gain by imitating anyone 
else.” 


CHAPTER IX 


SOMETHING THAT HAD 


Wuen we parted with the superintendent of 
the paper-process factory, 1 said to Edith 
that I had taken in since that morning about 
all the new impressions and new philosophies 
I could for the time mentally digest, and felt 
great need of resting my mind for a space 
in the contemplation of something—if in- 
deed there were anything—which had not 
changed or been improved in the last cen- 
tury. 

After a moment’s consideration Edith ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I have it! Ask no questions, 
but just come with me.” 

Presently, as we were making our way 
along the route she had taken, she touched 
my arm, saying, ‘‘ Let us hurry a little.” 

Now, hurrying was the regulation gait of 
the nineteenth century. ‘‘ Hurry up!” was 
about the most threadbare phrase in the Eng- 
lish language, and rather than ‘‘H pluribus 
unum” should especially have been the motto 
of the American people, but it was the first 
time the note of haste had impressed my con- 
sciousness since I had been living twentieth- 
century days. This fact, together with the 
touch of my companion upon my arm as she 
sought to quicken my pace, caused me to 
look arcund, and in so doing to pause 
abruptly. 

‘‘ What is this?” I exclaimed. 

‘*Tt is too bad!” said my companion. 
tried to get you past without seeing it.” 

But indeed, though I had asked what was 
this building we stood in presence of, no- 
body could know so well as I what it was. 
The mystery was how it had come to he 
there, for in the midst of this splendid city 
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NOT CHANGED 


of equals, where poverty was an unknown 
word, I found myself face to face with a 
typical nineteenth century tenement house of 
the worst sort—one of the rookeries, in fact, 
that used to abound in the North End and 
other parts of the city. The environment 
was indeed in strong enough contrast with 
that of such buildings in my time, shut in 
as they generally were by a labyrinth of 
noisome alleys, and dark, damp courtyards 


which were reeking reservoirs of fetid 
cdonrs, kept in by lofty, hhght-excluding 
walls. This building stood by itself, in the 


midst of an open square, as if it had been a 
palace or other show place. But all the more, 
indeed, by this fine setting was the dismal 
squalor of the grimy structure emphasised. 
It seemed to exhale an atmosphere of gloom 
and chill which all the bright sunshine of the 
breezy September afternoon was unable to 
dominate. One would not have been sur- 
prised, even at noonday, to see ghosts at the 
back windows. ‘There was an_ inscription 
over the door, and I went across the square 
to read it, Edith reluctantly following me. 
These words I read, above the central door- 
way: 


‘“TH1S HABITATION OF CRUELTY IS PRESERVED 
AS A MEMENTO TO COMING GENERATIONS OF THE 
RULE OF THE RICH.” 


‘“‘This is one of the ghost buildings,” said 
Edith, ‘‘ kept to scare the people with, so 
that they may never risk anything that looks 
like bringing back the old order of things by 
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allowing anyone on any plea to obtain an 
economic advimtage over another. | think 
they had much better be torn down, for there 
is no more danger of the world’s going back 
to the old ordcr than there is of the globe 
reversing its rotation.” 

A band of children, accompanied by a 
young woman, came across the square as we 
stood before the building, and filed into the 
doorway and up the black and narrow stair- 
way. ‘The faces of the httle ones were very 
serious, and they spoke in whispers. 

‘*They are school children,” said Edith. 
“We are all taken through this building, or 
some other like it, when we are in_ thie 
schools, and the teacher explains what man- 
ner of things used to be done and endured 


there. I remember well when I was taken 
through this building as a child. It was 
long afterwards before I quite recovered 


from the terrible impression I received. 
Really, L don't think it is a good idea to 
bring young children here, but it is a enstom 
that became settled in the period after the 
Revolution, when the horror of the bondage 
they had escaped from was yet fresh in the 
minds of the people, and their great fear was 
that by some lack of vigilance the rule of 
the rich might be restored. 

‘“*Of course,’ she continued, ‘‘this build- 
ing and the others like it, which were re- 
served for warnings when the rest were razed 
to the ground, have been thoroughly cleaned 
and strengthened, and made sanitary and 
safe every way, bnt our artists have very 
cunningly counterfeited all the old effects of 
filth and squalor, so that the appearance of 
everything is just as it was. Tablets in the 
rooms describe how many human beings used 
to be crowded into them, and the horrible 
conditions of their lives. The worst about 
it is that the facts are all taken from _his- 
torical records, and are absolutely true. 
There are some of these places in which the 
inhabitants of the buildings as they used to 
swarm in them are reproduced in wax or 
plaster with every detail of garments, furni- 
ture, and all the other features based on 
actual records or pictures of the time. There 
is something indescribably dreadful in going 
through the buildings fitted out in that way. 
The dumb figures seem to appeal to you to 
help them. It was so long ago, and yet it 
makes one feel conseience-stricken not to be 
able to do anything.” 

“But, Julian, come away. It was just a 
stupid accident my bringing you past here. 
When J undertook to show you something 
that had not changed since your day, I did 
not mean to mock you.” 

Thanks to modern rapid transit, ten 
. minutes later we stood on the ocean shore, 
with the waves of the Atlantic breaking 
noisily at our feet and its blue floor extend- 
ing unbroken to the horizon. Here indeed 
was something that had not been changed— 
a mighty existence to which a thousand years 
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were as one day and one day as a thousand 
years. ‘There could be no tonic for ny case 
hike the imspiration of this great presence, 
this unchanginey witness et all earth’s muta- 
tious. How petty seemed the little trick of 
time that had been played on me as I stood 
in the presence of this symbol of everlasting- 
ness Which made past, present, and future 
terms of litthe meaning! 

In accompanying Edith to the part of the 
beach where we stood I had taken no note of 
directions, but now, as 1 began to study 
the shore, I observed with hvely emotion 
that she had unwittingly brought me to the 
site of my old seaside place at Nahant. 
The buildings were indecd gone, and the 
growth of trees had quite changed the aspect 
of the landscape, but the shore line remained 
unaltered, and I knew it at onee. bidding 
her fellow me, I led the way around a point 
to a little strip of beach between the sea and 
a wall of rock which shut off all sight or 
sound of the land behind. In my _ tormer 
life the spot had been a favourite resort 
when I visited the shore. Here in that life 
so long ago, and yet recalled as if of yester- 
day, 1 had been used from a lad to go to do 
my day-dreaming. Every feature of the little 
nook was as familiar to me as iny bedreom, 
and all was quite unchanged. ‘Lhe sea im 
front, the sky above, the islands and the 
blue headlands of the distant coast—all, in- 
deed, that filled the view was the saine in 
every detail. I threw myself upon the warin 
sand by the margin of the sea, as I had been 
wont to do, and in a moment the flood of 
familiar associations had so completely car- 
ried me baek to my old hfe that all the 
marvels that had happened to me, when pre- 
sently I began to recall them, seemed merely 
as a day-dream that had come to me hike o 
many others before it in that spot by the 
shore. But what a dream it had been, that 
vision of the world to be; surely of all the 
dreams that had come to me there by the sea 
the weirdest ! 

There had been a girl in the dream, a 
maiden much to be desired. It had been ill 
if I had lost her; but I had not, for this 
was she, the girl in this strange and graceful 
garb. standing by my side and smiling down 
at me. I had by some great hap brought her 
back from dreamland, holding her by the 
very strength of my love when all else of the 
vision had dissolved at the opening of the 
eyes. 

Why not? What youth has not often been 
visited in his dreams by maidenly ideals 
fairer than walk on earth, whom, waking, he 
has sighed for, and for days been followed 
hy the haunting beauty of their half-remem- 
bered faces? I, more fortunate than they, 
had baffled the jealous warder at the gates 
of sleep and brought my queen of dreamland 
through. 

When I proceeded to state to Edith this 
theory to account for her presence, she pro- 
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fessed to find it highly reasonable, and we 
proceeded at much length to develop the idea. 
Falling into the conceit that she was an an- 
ticipation of the twentieth-century woman 
instead of my being an excavated relic of the 
nineteenth-century man, we speculated what 
we should do for the summer. We decided 
to visit the great pleasure resorts, where, no 
doubt, she would under the circumstances 
excite much curiosity, and at the same time 
have an opportunity of studying what to her 
twentieth-century mind would seem even 
more astonishing types of humanity than she 
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would seem to them—namely, people who, 
surrounded by a needy and anguished world, 
could get their own consent to be happy in a 
frivolous and wasteful idleness. Afterward 
we would go to Europe, and inspeet such 
things there as might naturally be curiosities 
to a girl out of the year 2000, such as Roths- 
child, an emperor, and a few speeimens of 
human beings, some of which were at that 
time still extant in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, who honestly believed that God had 
given to certain fellow-beings a divine title 
to reign over them. 





CHAPTER X 


A MIDNIGHT PLUNGB 


Ir was after dark when we reached home, 
and several hours later before we had made 
an end of telling our adventures. Indeed, 
my hosts seemed at all times unable to hear 
too much of my impressions of modern 
things, appearing to be as much interested 
in what I thought of them as I was in the 
things themselves. 

‘It is really, you see,’’ Edith’s mother had 
said, ‘‘the manifestation of vanity on our 
part. You are a sort of looking-glass to us, 
in which we ean see how we appear from a 
different point of view from our own. If 
it were not for you, we should never have 
realised what remarkable people we are, for 
to one another, I assure you, we seem very 
ordinary.” 

To which I replied that in talking with 
them I got the same looking-glass effect as to 
myself and my contemporaries, but that it 
was one which by no means ministered to 
my vanity. 

When, as we talked, the globe of the colour 
clock turning white announced that it was 
midnight, some one spoke of bed, but the 
doctor had another scheme. 

‘‘] propose,’ said he, ‘‘by way of prepar- 
ing a good night’s rest for us all, that we 
go over to the natatorium and take a plunge.’’ 

‘‘Are there any public baths open so late 
as this?’’ I said. ‘“‘In my day everything 
was shut up long before now.” 

Then and there the doctor gave me the 
information which, matter of course as it is 
to twentieth-century readers, was surprising 
enough to me, that no public service or con- 
venience is ever suspended at the present 
day, whether by day or night, the year 
round; and that. although the service pro- 


vided varies in extent, aecording to the de- 
mand, it never varies in quality. 

‘*It seems to us,” said the doctor, ‘‘that 
among the minor inconveniences of life in 
your day none could have been more vexing 
than the reeurrent interruption of all, or of 
the larger part of all, publie services every 
night. Most of the people, of course, are 
asleep then, but always a portion of them 
have oecasion to be awake and about, and all 
of us sometimes, and we should consider it 
a very lame public service that did not pro- 
vide tor the night workers as good a service 
as for the day workers. Of course, you eould 
not do it, lacking any unitary industrial 
organisation, but it is very easy with us. We 
have day and night shifts for all the public 
services—the latter, of eourse, much the 
smaller.” 

‘How about publie holidays; have you 
abandoned them?” 

‘*Pretty generally. The oecasional public 
holidays in your time were prized by the 
people, as giving them much-needed breath- 
ing spaees. Nowadays when the working day 
is so short, and the working year so inter- 
spersed with ample vacations, the old- 
fashioned holiday has ceased to serve any 
purpose, and would be regarded as a nuisance. 
We prefer to ehoose and use our leisure tine 
as we please.” 

It was to the Leander Natatorium that we 
had direeted our steps. As I need not re- 
mind Bostonians, this is one of the older 
baths, and eonsidered quite inferior to the 
modern structures. To me, however, it was 
a vastly impressive spectacle. The lofty in- 
terior glowing with light, the immense swim- 
ming tank, the four great fountains filling 
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the air with diamond-dazzle and the noise of 
falling water, together with the throng of 
gaily dressed and laughing bathers, made an 
exhilarating and magnificent scene, which 
was a very effective introduction to the 
athletic side of the modern life. The loveliest 
thing of all was the great expanse of water 
mide translucent by the hight reflected from 
the white-tiled bottom, so that the swimmers, 
their whole bodies visible, seemed as if float- 
ing on a pale emerald cloud, with an eifect 
of buoyancy and weightlessness that was as 
startling as charming. Edith was quick to 
tell me, however, that this was as nothing 
to the beauty of some of the new and larger 
baths, where, by varying the colours of the 
tiling at the bottom, the water is made to 
shade through all the tints of the rainbow 
while preserving the same translucent appear- 
ance. 

l had formed an impression that the water 
would be fresh, but the green hue, of course, 
showed it to be from the sea. 

““We have a poor opinion of fresh water 
for swimming when we can get salt,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘This water came in on the last 
tide from the Atlantic.” 

‘“But how do you get it up to this level?” 

‘““We make it carry itself up,” laughed the 
doctor; ‘‘it would be a pity if the tidal force 
that raises the whole harbour fully seven 
feet, could not raise what little we want a 
bit higher. Don’t look at it so suspiciously,” 
he added. ‘‘I know that Boston Harbour 
water was far from being clean enough for 
bathing in your day, but all that is changed. 
Your sewerage systems, remember, are tor- 
gotten abominations, and nothing that ean de- 
file is allowed to reach sea or river nowadays. 
For that reason we can and do use sea water, 
not only for all the public baths, but provide 
it as a distinct service for our home baths and 
also for all the public fountains, which, thus 
imexhaustibly supphed, ean be kept always 
playing. But let us go in.” 

‘Certainly, if you say so,” said J, with a 
shiver, ‘‘but are you sure that it is not a 
trifle cool? Ocean water was thought by us 
to be chilly for bathing in late September.”’ 

“Did you think we were going to give you 
your death?” said the doctor. ‘‘Of eourse 
the water is warmed to a comfortable tem- 
perature; these baths are open all winter.” 

’But, dear me! how can you possibly warm 
such great bodies of water, which are so con- 
etantly renewed, especially in winter?” 

‘““Oh, we have no conseience at all about 
what we make the tides do for us,” replied 
the doctor. ‘‘We not only make them lift 
the water up here, but heat it too. Why, 
Julian, cold or hot are terms without real 
meaning, mere eoquettish airs which Nature 
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puts on, indicating that she wants to be 
woved a little. She would just as soon 
warm you as freeze you, if you will approach 
her rightly. The blizzards which used to 
freeze your generation might just as well 
have taken the place of your coal mines. 
You look incredulous, but let me tell you 
now, as a first step toward the understanding 
of modern conditions, that power, with all 
its applications of light, heat, and energy, 
is to-day practically exhaustleas and costless, 
and searcely enters as an element into 
mechanical caleulation. The uses of the 
tides, winds, and waterfalls are indeed but 
crude methods of drawing on Nature's re- 
sources of strength compared with others 
that are employed by which boundless power 
is developed from natural inequalities of 
temperature.” 

A few moments later I was enjoying the 
most delicious sea-bath that ever up to that 
time had fallen to my lot; the pleasure of 
the pelting under the fountains was to me a 
new sensation in life. 

“You'll make a first-rate twentieth-century 
Bostonian,” said the doctor, langhing at my 
delight. ‘‘It is said that a marked feature 
of our modern civilisation is that we are 
tending to revert to the amphibious type of 
our remote ancestry; evidently you will not 
object to drifting with the tide.” 

It was one o’clock when we reached home. 

“fT suppose,’ said Edith, as I bade her 
Beee EEE “that in ten minutes you will 

e back among your friends of the nineteenth 
century 1f you dream as you did last night. 
What would I not give to take the journey 
with you and see for myself what the world 
was like!” 

“And [ would give as much to be spared 
a repetition of the experience,” I said, ‘‘un- 
less it were in your company.” 

“Do you mean that you really are afraid 
you will dream of the old times again?” 

“So much afraid,’’ I replied, ‘‘that I have 
a good mind to sit up all night to avoid the 
possibility of another such nightmare.’’ 

‘““Dear me! you need not do that,’ she 
said. ‘“‘If you wish me to, J will see that 
you are troubled no more in that way.”’ 

“Are you, then, a magician?” 

“Tf I tell yon not to dream,of any par- 
ticular matter, you will not,’’ she said. 

“You are easily the mistress of my waking 
thoughts,” I said; ‘“‘but ean you rule my 
sleeping mind as well?”’ 

‘“You shall see,’’ she said, and, fixing her 
eyes upon mine, she said quietly, ‘‘ Remember 
you are not to dream of anything to-night 
which belonged to your old life!’’ and, as 
she spoke, I knew in my mind that it would 
be as she said. 
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CHAPTER Ni 


LIVE THE 
AMON! toe pleces of furniture in the sub- 
terranean bedchamber where Dr. Leete had 
found ie sleeping was cne of the strong 
boxes cf iron, cunningly locked, which in 
my time were used for the storage of money 
and valuables. The location of this chamber 
so far underground, its solid stone censtruc- 
tion and heavy doors, had not only made it 
impervious to noise, but equally proof against 
thieves, and its very existence being, more- 
over, a secret, I had thought that no place 
could We safer for keeping the evidences of 
my wealth. 

Edith had been very curious about the 
safe, which was the name we gave to these 
strong loxes, and several times when we 
were visiting tlie vault had expressed a lively 
desire to see what was inside. I had pro- 
posed to open it for her, but she had sug- 
cested that, as her father and mother would 
be as much interested in the process as her- 
self, it would be best to postpone the treat 
till all should be present. 

As we sat at breakfast the day after the 
experiences narrated in the previous chapters, 
she asked why that morning would not be 
a good time to show the inside of the safe, 
and everybedy agreed that there could be 
no better. 

‘“What 1s 
mother. 

“When I last locked it in the vear 1887,” 
I replied, ‘there were in it securities and 
evidences of value of various sorts repre- 
senting something like a million. dollars. 
When we open it this morning we shall find, 
thanks to the great Revolution, a fine collec- 
tion of waste paper.—I wonder, by the way, 
doctor, just what your judges would say if 
I were to take those securities to them and 
make a formal demand to he reinstated in 
the possessions which they represented? 
Suppose I said: ‘Your Honours, these pro- 
perties were once mine, and [ have never 
voluntarily parted with them. Why are they 
not mine now, and why should they nat be 
returned to me?’ You understand, of course, 
that J have no desire to start a revolt against 
the present order, which I am verv ready to 
admit is muh better than the old arrange- 
ments, but Foam quite curious to know Just 
what the judges would reply to such a 
demand, provided they con:ented to enter- 
tain it seriously. ] suppose they would laugh 
me out of court. Still, To think J imeht 
argue with some plausibility tliat, seeine 1 
was not present when the Revolution divested 
us capitalists of our weallh, IT am at Teast 
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entitled to a courteous explanation of the 
grounds on which that course was justified 
at the time. I do not want my million back, 
even if it were possible to return it, but as 
a matter of rational satisfaction I should 
like to know on just what plea it was appro- 
priated and is retained by the community.”’ 
" “Really, Julian.” said the doctor, ‘“‘it 
would be an excellent idea if you were to 
do just what you have suggested—that is, 
bring a formal suit against the nation for 
reinstatement in your former property. It 
would arouse the liveliest popular interest 
and stimulate a discussion of the ethical basis 
of our economic equality that would be of 
great educational value to the community. 
You see the present order has been so long 
established that it does not often occur io 
anybody except historians that there ever 
was any other. It would be a good thing 
for the people to have their minds stirred 
up on the subject, and be compelled to do 
some fundamental thinking as to the merits 
of the differences between the old and the 
new order and the reasons for the present 
system. Confronting the court with those 
securities in your hand. you would make a 
fine dramatic situation. It would be the 
nineteenth century challenging the twen- 
tieth, the old civilisation demanding an ac- 
counting of the new. The judges, you may 
be sure, would treat you with the grestest 
consideration. They would at once admit 
your rights under the peculiar circumstances 
to have the whole question of wealth dis- 
tribution and the richts of property reopened 
from the beginning, and be ready to discisa 
it in the broadest spirit.”’ 

‘*No doubt,”’ I answered. ‘‘but it is just an 
illustration. I suppose, of the lack of un- 
selfish public spirit among my contemporaries 
that I do not feel disposed to make inyself 
a spectacle even in the cause of education. 
Besides, what is the need? You can tell me 
as well as the judges could what the answer 
would he, and as it is the answer T want, 
and not the property, that will do just as 
well.” 

‘““No donbt,’? said the doctor, ‘T could 
cive you the general line of reasoning they 
would follow.’ 

“Very well. Let us suppose, then, that 
you are the court. On what ground would 
you refuse to return me my million, for I 
assume that you would refuse?” 

“Of course it would be the same ground.,’’ 
replied the doctor, “that the nation pro- 
ceeded upon in nationalising the property 
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which that same million represented at the 
time of the great Revolution.” 

‘‘T suppose so; that is what T want to get 
at. What is that ground?” 

‘‘The court would say, that to allow any 
person to withdraw or withhold from the 
public administration for the common use 
any larger portion of capital than the equal 
portion allotted to all for personal use and 
consumption would in so far impair the 
ability of society to perform its first duty 
to its members.”’ 

‘“‘What is this first duty of society to its 
members, which would be interfered with 
by allowing particular citizens to appropriate 
more than an equal proportion of the capital 
of the country?”’ 

“The duty of safeguarding the first and 
highest right of its members—the right of 
life.”’ 

‘“‘But how is the duty of society to safe- 
guard the lives of its members interfered 
with when one person has more capital than 
another ? ”’ 

“‘Simply,’? answered the doctor, ‘‘because 
people have to eat in order to live, also to 
be clothed and to consume a mass of neces- 
sary and desirable things, the sum of which 
constitutes what we call wealth or capital. 
Now, if the supply of these things was 
always unlimited, as is the air we need to 
breathe, it would not be necessary to see 
that each one had his share, but the supply 
of wealth being, in fact, at any one time 
limited, it follows that if some have a dis- 
proportionate share, the rest will not have 
enough and may be left with nothing, as 
was indeed the case of millions all over the 
world until the great Revolution established 
economic equality. If, then, the first right 
of the citizen is protection to life, and the 
first duty of society is to furnish it, the 
state must evidently see to it that the means 
of life are not unduly appropriated by par- 
ticular individuals, but are distributed so 
as to meet the needs of all. Moreover, in 
order to secure the means of life to all, it 
is not merely necessary that the state should 
seo that the wealth available for consump- 
tion is properly distributed at any given 
time; for, although all might in that case 
fare well for to-day, to-morrow all might 
starve unless, meanwhile, new wealth were 
being produced. The duty of society to 
guarantee the life of the citizen implies, 
therefore, not merely the equal distribution 
of wealth for consumption, but its employ- 
ment as capital to the best possible advan- 
tage for all in the production of more wealth. 
In both ways, therefore, you will readily 
see that society would fail in its first and 
greatest function in proportion as it were to 
permit individuals beyond the equal allot- 
ment to withdraw wealth, whether for con- 
sumption or employment as capital, from the 

ublic administration in the common 
interest.” 
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‘““The modern ethics of ownership is 
rather startlingly simple to a representative 
of the nineteenth century,” I observed. 
‘Would not the judges even ask me by what 
right or title of ownership I claimed my 
wealth?” 

“Certainly net. It is impossible that you 
or anyone could have so strong a title to 
material things as the least of your fellow- 
citizens have to their lives, or could make sv 
strong a plea tor the use of the collective 
power to enforce your right to things, as 
they could make that the collective power 
should enforce their right to lite against 
your right to things, at whatever point the 
two claims might directly or indirectly con- 
flict. The effect of the disproportionate pos- 
session of the wealth of a community by 
some of its members to curtail and threaten 
the hving of the rest is not in any way 
affected by the means by which that wealtn 
was obtained. The means may have consti- 
tuted, as in past times they often did by 
their iniquity, an added injury to the com- 
munity; but the fact of the disproportion, 
however resulting, was a continuing injury, 
without regard to its beginnings. Our ethics 
of wealth are indeed, as you say, extremely 
simple. ‘They consist merely in the law oi 
self-preservation, asserted in the name of all 
against the encroachments of any. ‘They rest 
upon a principle which a child can under- 
stand as well as a philosopher, and which no 
philosopher ever attempted to retute— 
namely, the supreme right of all to live, an: 
consequently to insist that society shall be so 
organised as to secure that right. 

‘* But, after all,” said the doctor, ‘‘ what 
is there in our economic application of this 
principle which need impress a man of your 
time with any other sensation than one of 
surprise that 1t was not earlier made? Since 
what you were wont to call modern civilisa- 
tion existed, it has been a principle sub- 
scribed to by all governments and peoples. 
that it is the first and supreme duty of the 
state to protect the lives ot the citizens. For 
the purpose of doing this the police, the 
courts, the army, and the greater part of 
the machinery of governments has existed. 
You went so far as to hold that a state 
which did not, at any cost and to the utmost 
of its resources, safeguard the lives of its 
citizens forfeited all claim to their allegiance. 

‘‘But while professing this principle sv 
broadly in words, you completely ignored in 
practice half, and vastly the greater half, of 
its meaning. You ally overlooked and dis- 
regarded the peril to which life is exposed 
on the economic side—the hunger, cold, and 
thirst side. You went on the theory that it 
was only by club, knife, bullet, poison, or 
some other form of physical violence, that 
life could be endangered, as if hunger, cold, 
and thirst—in a word, economic want—were 
not a far more constant and more deadly foe 
to existence than all the forms of violence 
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together. You overlooked the plain fact that 
anybody who by any means, however indirect 
or remote, took away or curtailed one’s 
means cf subsistence, attacked his life quite 
as dangerously as it could be done with knife 
or bullet—more so, indeed, seeing that 
against direct attack he would have a better 
chance of defending himself. You failed to 
consider that no amount of police, judicial, 
and military protection would prevent one 
from perishing miserably if he had _ not 
enough to eat and wear.”’ 

‘“We went on the theory,” I said, ‘that 
it was not well for the state to intervene to 
do for the individual or to help him to do 
what he was able to do for himself. We 
held that the collective organisation should 
only be appealed to when the power of the 
individual was manifestly unequal to the task 
of self-defence.” 

‘‘It was not so bad a theory if you had 
lived up to it,” said the doctor, ‘‘ although 
the modern theory is far more rational, that 
whatever can be done better by collective 
than individual action ought to be so under- 
taken, even if it could, after a more imper- 
fect fashion, be individually accomplished. 
But don't you think that, under the economic 
conditions which prevailed in America at the 
end of the nineteenth century, not to speak 
of Europe, the average man armed with a 
good revolver would have found the task of 
protecting himself and family against 
violence a far easier one than that of pro- 
tecting them against want? Were not the 
odds against him far greater in the latter 
struggle than they could have been, if he 
were a tolerably good shot, in the former? 
Why, then, according to your own maxim, 
was the collective force of society devoted 
without stint to safeguarding him against 
violence, which he could have done for him- 
self fairly well, while he was left to struggle 
against hopeless odds for the means of a de- 
cent existence? What hour, of what day of 
what year, ever passed in which the number 
of deaths, and the physical and moral 
anguish resulting from the anarchy of the 
economic struggle and the crushing odds 
against the poor, did not outweigh as a hun- 
dred to one that same hour’s record of death 
or suffering resulting from violence? Far 
better would society have fulfilled its recog- 
nised duty of safeguarding the lives of its 
members 1f, repealing every criminal law, 
and dismissing every judge and policeman, it 
had left men to protect themselves as best 
they might against physical violence, while 
establishing, in place of the machinery of 
criminal justice, a system of economic ad- 
ministration whereby all would have been 
guaranteed against want. If, indeed, it had 
but substituted this collective economic 
organisation for the criminal and = judicial 
system, it presently would have had as little 
need of the lattcr as we do, for most of the 
crimes that plagued you were direct or in- 
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direct consequences of your unjust economic 
conditions, and would have disappeared with 
them. 

‘“ But excuse my vehemence. Remember 
that I am arraigning your civilisation and 
not you. What I wanted to bring out is 
that the principle, that the first duty of 
society is to sateguard the lives of its mem- 
bers, was as tully admitted by your word as 
by ours, and that in failing to give the 
principle an economic as well as_ police, 
judicial, and inilitary interpretation, your 
world convicted itself of an inconsistency as 
glaring in logic as it was cruel in conse- 
quences. We, on the other hand, in assum- 
ing as a nation the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the lives of the pooule on the 
economic side, have merely, for the first 
time, honestly carried out a principle as old 
as the civilised state.” 

‘“That is clear enough,” I said. ‘‘ Any- 
one, on the mere statement of the case, 
would of course he bound to admit that the 
recognised duty of the state, to guarantee the 
life of the citizen against the action of his 
fellows, does logically involve responsibility 
to protect him trom influences attacking the 
economic basis of life quite as much as from 
direct forcible assaults. The more advanced 
governments of my day, by their poor-laws 
and pauper systems, in a dim way admitted 
this responsibility, although the kind of pro- 
vision they made for the economically unfor- 
tunate was so meagre, and accompanied with 
such conditions of ignominy, that men would 
ordinarily rather die than accept it. But 
grant that the sort of recognition we gave 
of the right of the citizen to be guaran- 
teed a subsistence was a mockery more 
brutal than its total denial would have been, 
and that a far larger interpretation of its 
duty in this respect was incumbent on the 
state, yet how does it logically follow that 
society is bound to guarantee, or the citizen 
to demand, an absolute economic equality?” 

“It is very true, as you say,’ answered 
the doctor, ‘‘that the duty of society to 
guarantee every member the economic basis 
of his life might be after some fashion dis- 
charged short of establishing economic 
equality. Just so in your day might the 
duty of the state to safeguard the lives of 
citizens from pliysical violence have been dis- 
charged atter a nominal fashion if it had 
contented itself with preventing outright 
murders, while leaving the people to suffer 
from one another’s wantonness all manner of 
violence not directly deadly; but tell ma, 
Julian, were governments in your day con- 
tent with so construing the limit of their 
duty to protect citizens from violence, or 
would the citizens have been content with 
such a limitation?” 

‘Of Course: not.” 

A government which in your day,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘‘had limited its under- 
taking to protect citizens from violence to 
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merely preventing murders, would not have 
lasted a day. ‘There were no people so bar- 
barous as to have tolerated it. In fact, not 
only did all civilised governments undertake 
to protect citizens from assaults against their 
lives, but from any and every sort of 
physical assault and offence, however petty. 
Not only might not a man so much as lay a 
finger on another in anger, but if he only 
wagged his tongue against him maliciously 
he was laid by the heels in jail. The law 
undertook to protect men in their dignity 
as well as in their mere bodily integrity, 
rightly recognising that to be insulted or 
spit upon is as great a grievance as any 
assault upon life itself. 

‘* Now, in undertaking to secure the citizen 
in his right to lite on the economic side, we 
do but studiously follow your precedents in 
safeguarding him from direct assault. If we 
did but secure his economic basis so far as 
to avert death by direct effect of hunger and 
cold, as your pauper laws made a pretence of 
doing, we should be like a state in your day, 
which forbade outright murder, but per- 
mitted every kind of assault that fell short 
of it. Distress and deprivation resulting from 
economic want falling short of actual starva- 
tion, precisely correspond to the acts of 
minor violence against which your state pro- 
tected citizens as carefully as against murder. 
The right of the citizen to have his lite se- 
cured him on the economic side cannot there- 
fore be satisfied by any provision for bare 
subsistence, or by anything less than the 
means for the fullest supply of every need 
which it is in the power of the nation, by 
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the thriftiest stewardship of the national re- 
sources, to provide for all. 

“That is to say, in extending the reign of 
law and public justice to the protection and 
security of men’s interests on the economic 
side, we have merely followed, as we were 
reasonably bound to follow, your  much- 
vaunted maxim of ‘equality before the law.’ 
That maxiin meant that in so tar as society 
collectively undertook any — governmental 
function, 1t must act absulutely without re- 
spect of persons for the equal )enefit of all, 
Unless, therefore, we were to reject the prin- 
ciple of ‘equality before the law,’ it was 
impossible that society, having assumed 
charge of the production and distribution of 
wealth as a collective function, could dis- 
charge it on any other principle than 
equality.” 

“Ef the court please,’’ I said, ‘SI should 
hike to be permitted at this point to discon- 
tinue and withdraw my suit for the restora- 
tion of my foriner property. In my day we 
used to hold on to all we had and fight for 
all we could get with a good stomach, for 
our rivals were as selfish as we, and repro- 
sented no higher right or larger view. But 
this modern social system, with its public 
stewardship of all capital for the general wel- 
fare, quite changes,the situation. It puts 
the man who demands more than his share 
in the light of a person attacking the liveli- 
hood and seeking to impair the welfare of 
everybody else in the nation. To enjoy that 
attitude, anybody must be a good deal better 
convinced of the justice of his title than I 
ever was, even in the old days.” 


CHAPTER NII 


HOW INEQUALITY OF WEALTH DESTROYS LIBERTY 


*‘ NEVERTHELESS,” said the doctor, ‘‘I have 
stated only half the reasons the judges would 
give wherefore they could not, by returning 
your wealth, permit the impairment of our 
collective economic system, and the beginnings 
of economic inequality in the nation. There 
is another great and equal right of all men 
which, though strictly included under the 
right of life, is by generous minds set even 
above it: I mean the right of liberty—that 
is to say, the right not only to live, 
but to live in personal independence of one’s 
fellows, owning only those common social 
obligations resting on all alike. 

**Now, the duty of the state to safeguard 
the liberty of citizens was recognised in your 


day just as was its duty to safeguard their 
lives, but with the same limitation, namely, 
that the safeguard should apply only to pro- 
tect from attacks by violence. If it were 
attempted to kidnap a citizen and reduce him 
by force to slavery, the state would inter- 
fere, but not otherwise. Nevertheless, it was 
true in your day of liberty and personal in- 
dependence, as of life, that the perils to 
which they were chiefly exposed were not 
from force or violence, but resulted from 
economic causes, the necessary consequences 
of inequalities of wealth. Because the state 
absolutely ignored this side, which was in- 
comparably the largest side of the liberty 
question, its pretence of defending the liber- 
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ties of citizens was as gross a mockery as 
that of guaranteeing their lives. Nay, it 
was a yet more absulute mockery, and on a 
far vaster scale. 

‘For, although I have spoken of the 
monopolisation of wealth, and of the pro- 
ductive machinery by a portion of the people, 
as being first of all a threat to the lives of 
the rest of the community and to be resisted 
as such, nevertheless the main practical effect 
of the system was not to deprive the masses 
of mankind of life outright, but to force 
them, through want, to buy their lives by the 
surrender of their liberties. That is to say, 
they accepted servitude to the possessing 
class, and became their serfs on condition ot 
receiving the means of subsistence. Although 
multitudes were always perishing from lack 
of subsistence, yet it was not the deliberate 
policy of the possessing class that they should 
do so. The rich had no use for dead men: 
on the cther hand, they had endless use for 
human beings as servants, not only to pro- 
duce more wealth, but as the instruments of 
their pleasure and luxury. 

“As I need not remind you who were 
familiar with it, the industrial system of the 
world before the great Revolution was wholly 
based upon the compulsory servitude of the 
mass of mankind to the possessing class, 
enforced by the coercion of economic need.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I said, “the poor as a 
class were in the economic service of the 
rich, or, as we used to say, labour was de- 
pendent on capital for employment; but this 
service and employment had become in the 
nineteenth century an entirely voluntary re- 
lation on the part of the servant or em- 
ployee. The rich had no power to compel 
the poor to be their servants. They only 
took such as came voluntarily to ask to be 
taken into service, and even begged to be, 
with tears. Surely a service so sought after 
could scarcely be called compulsory.” 

“Tell us, Julian,” said the doctor, ‘‘did 
the rich go to one another and ask the privi- 
lege of being one another's servants or 
employees?” 

‘“Of course not.” 

‘But why not?” 

‘‘Because, naturally, no one could wish to 
be another’s servant or subject to his orders 
who could get along without it.” 

‘‘T should suppose so; but why, then, did 
the poor so eagerly seek to serve the rich 
when the rich refused with scorn to serve one 
another? Was it because the poor so loved 
the rich?” 

‘*Scarcely.”’ 

“Why, then?” 

“Tt was, of course, for the reason that it 
was the only way the poor cvuld get a 
living.” 

‘““You mean that it was only the pressure 
of want, or the fear of it, that drove the poor 
to the point of becoming the servants of the 
Piles" 
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“That is about it.” 

“And would you call that voluntary ser- 
vice? The distinction between forced ser- 
vice and such service as that would seem 
quite imperceptible to ns. If a man may be 
said to do voluntamly that which only the 
pressure of bitter necessity compels him to 
elect to do, there has never been any such 
thing as slavery, for all the acts of a slave 
are at the last the acceptance of a less evil 
for fear of a worse. Suppose, Julian, you or 
a few of you, owned the main water supply, 
or food supply, clothing supply, land supply, 
or main industrial opportunities in a com- 
munity, and could maintain your ownership, 
that fact alone would make the rest of the 
people your slaves, would it not, and that, 
too, without any direct compulsion on your 
part whatever?” 

‘““No doubt.” 

‘Suppose somebody should charge you with 
holding the people under compulsory servi- 
tude, and you should answer that you laid no 
hand on them, but that they willingly re- 
sorted to you and kissed your hands for the 
privilege of being allowed to serve you in 
exchange for water, food, or clothing, would 
not that be a very transparent evasion on 
your part of the charge of slaveholding?” 

‘*No doubt it would be.” 

‘‘Well, and was not that precisely the re- 
lation the capitalists, or employers as a class, 
held toward the rest of the community 
through their monopolisation of wealth and 
the machinery of production?” 

‘*T must say that it was.” 

‘There was a great deal said by the econo- 
mists of your day,’ the doctor went on, 
‘‘about the freedom of contract—the volun- 
tary, unconstrained agreement of the labourer 
with the employer as to the terms of his 
employment. What hypocrisy could have 
been so brazen as that pretence when, as a 
matter of fact, every contract made between 
the capitalist who had bread and could keep 
it, and the labourer who must have it or die, 
would have been declared void, if fairly 
judged, even under your laws as a contract 
inade under duress of hunger, cold, and 
nakedness, nothing less than the threat of 
death! If you own the things men must 
have, you own the men who must have 
them.” 

“But the compulsion of want,’ said TI, 
‘meaning hunger and cold, is a compulsion 
of Nature. In that sense we are all under 
compulsory servitude to Nature.” 

“Yes, but not to one another. That is 
the whole difference between slavery and 
freedom. To-day no man serves another, but 
ali the common good in which we equally 
share. Under your system the compulsion 
of Nature, through the appropriation by the 
vich of the means of supplying Nature’s de- 
mands, was turned into a club by which the 
rich made the poor pay Nature’s debt of 
labonr, not only for themselves but for the 
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rich also, with a vast overcharge besides for 
the needless waste of the system.” 

“You make out our system to have been 
littie better than slavery. ‘That is a hard 
word.” 

“It is a very hard word, and we want 
above all things to be fair. Let us look at 
the question. Slavery exists where there is 
a compulsory using of meu by other men for 
the benefit of the users. J think we are quite 
evreed that the poor man in your day worked 
for the rich only beeause his necessities com- 
pelled him to. That compulsion varied in 
force according to the degree of want the 
worker was in. Those who had a little 
economic means would only render the lighter 
kinds of service on more or less easy and 
honourable conditions, while those who had 
less means, or no means at all, would do 
anything on any terms, however painful or 
degrading. With the mass of the workers 
the compulsion of necessity was of the 
sharpest kind. The chattel slave had the 
choice between working for his master and 
the lash. The wage-earner chose between 
labouring for an employer or starving. Inthe 
older, cruder forms of slavery the masters 
had to be watching constantly to prevent the 
escape of their slaves, and were troubled 
with the charge of providing for them. 
Your system was more convenient, in that it 
made Nature your taskmaster, and depended 
on her to keep your servants to the task. 
.1t was a difference between the direct exer- 
cise of coercion, in which the slave was 
always on the point of rebellion, and an in- 
direct coercion by which the same industrial 
result was obtained, while the slave, instead 
of rebelling against his master’s authority, 
was grateful for the opportunity of serving 
him.” 

att 
wages and the slave received nothing. 

‘‘I beg your pardon. The slave received 
subsistence—clothing and shelter—and_ the 
wage-earner who could get more than these 
out of his wages was rarely fortunate. The 
rate of wages, except in new countries and 
under special conditions and for skilled 
workers, kept at about the subsistence point, 
quite as often dropping below as rising above. 
The main difference was that the master ex- 
pended the subsistence wage of the chattel 
slave for him while the earner expended it 
for himself. This was better for the worker 
in seme ways; in others less desirable, for 
the master, out of self-interest, usually saw 
that the chattel, his wife, and children had 
enough, while the employer, having no stake 
in the life or health of the wage-earner, did 
not concern himself as to whether he lived 
or died. There were never any slave quarters 


said I, ‘‘the wage-earner received 
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so vile as the tenement houses of tha 
city slums where the wage-earners were 
housed.”’ 


“But at least,” said I, ‘‘there was this 
radica} difference between the wage-earner 


of my day and the chattel slave : the former 
could leave lis employer at will, the latter 
could) not.’’ 

“Yes, that is a difference, but one surely 
that told not so much-in favour of as against 
the wage-earner. In all, save temporarily 
fortunate countries with sparse pepulation, 
the labourer would have been glad indeed to 
exchange the right to leave his employer for 
a guaranter that he would not be discharged 
by him. Fear of losing his opportunity to 
work—his job, as you called it—was the 
nightmare of the Jabourer’s life as it was 
reflected in the literature of your period. 
Was it not so?”’ : 

T had to achmit that it was even so. 

“The privilege of leaving one employer 
for another,’’ pursued the doctor, ‘even if 
it had not been more than balanced by the 
liability to discharge, was of very little worth 
to the worker, in view of the fact that the 
rate of wages was at about the same point 
wherever he might go, and the chanve would 
be merely a choice between the personal dis- 
positions of different masters, and that dif- 
ference was slight enough, for business rules 
controlled the relations of masters and men.”’ 

I ralhed cace more. 

“One point of real superiority at least you 
must admit the wage-earner had over the 
chattel slave. He could by merit rise out 
of his condition and become himself an em- 
ployer, a rich man.” 

“Surely, Julian, you forget that there has 
rarely been a slave system under which the 
more energetic, intelligent, and thrifty slaves 
could and did not buy their freedom, or 
have it given them by their masters. The 
freedinen in ancient Rome rose to places of 
importance and power qnite as frequently as 
did the born proletarian of Europe or America 
get out of his condition.” 

I did not think of anything to reply at 
the moment, aud the doctor, having compas- 
sion on me, pursued: ‘‘It is an old illustra- 
tion of the different view-points of the cen- 
turies that precisely this point which you 
make of the possibility of the wage-earner 
rising, although it was getting to be a vanish- 
ing-point in your day, seems to us the most 
truly diabolical feature of the whole system. 
The prospect of rising as a motive to recon- 
cile the wage-earner or the pcor man in 
general to his subjection—what did it amount 
to? It was but saying to him, ‘Be a good 
slave, and you, too, shall have slaves of 
your own.’ By this wedge did vou separate 
the cleverer of the wage-workers from the 
mass of them, and dignify treason to hnu- 
manity by the name of ambition. No true 
man should wish to rise save to raise others 
with him.” 

“One point of difference, however, you 
nust-at least: admit. > 2 suds." In-chattel 
slavery the master had a power over the 
persons of his slaves which the employer did 
not have over even the poorest of lis em- 
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ployees—he could not lay his hand upon them 
in violence.” 

‘““Again, Julian,’ said the doctor, ‘‘you 
have mentioned a point of difference that 
tells in favour of chattel slavery as a more 
humane industrial method than the wage 
system. If here and there the anger of the 
chattel-slave owner made him forget his self- 
restraint so far as to cripple or maim his 
slaves, yet such cases were on the whole rare, 
and such masters were held to an account 
by public opinion, if not by law; but under 
the wage system the employer had no motive 
of self-restraint to spare life or limb of his 
employees, and he escaped responsibility by 
the fact of the consent and even eagerness 
of the needy people to undertake the most 
perilous and painful tasks for the sake of 
bread. We read that in the United States 
every year at least two hundred thousand 
men, women, and children were done to death 
or maimed in the performance of their in- 
dustrial duties, nearly forty thousand alone 
in the single branch of the steam railroad 
service. No estimate seems to have ever been 
attempted of the many times greater number 
who perished more indirectly through the 
injurious effects of bad industrial conditions. 
What chattel-slave system ever made a 
record of such wastefulness of human life 
as that? 

‘“Nay, more, tho chattel-slave owner, if 
he smote his slave, did it in anger, and, as 
likely as not, with some provocation; but 
these wholesale slaughters of wage-earners 
that made your land red were done in sheer 
cold-bloodedness, without any other motive 
on the part of the capitalists, who were re- 
sponsible, save gain. 

“Still again, one of the more revolting 
features of chattel-slavery has always been 
considered the subjection of the slave women 
to the lust of their masters. How was it in 
this respect under the rule of the rich? We 
read in our histories that great armies of 
women in your day were forced by poverty 
to make a business of submitting their bodies 
to those who had the means of furnishing 
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them a little bread. The books say that 
these armies amounted in your great citieg 
to bodies of thirty or forty thousand women. 
Tales come down to us of the magnitude of 
the maiden tribute levied upon the poorer 
classes for the gratification of the lusts of 
those who could pay, which the annals of 
antiquity conld scarcely match for horror. 
Am I saying too much, Julian?”’ 

“You have mentioned nothing but facts 
which stared me in the face all my life,’ I 
replied, ‘‘and yet it appears I have had to 
wait for a: man of another century to tell 
mo what they meant.” 

“Tt was precisely because they stared you 
and your contemporaries so constantly in the 
face, and always had done so, that you lost 
the faculty of judging their meaning. They 
were, as we might say, too near the eyes to 
be seen aright. You are far enough away 
from the facts now to begin to see them 
clearly and to realise their significance. As 
you shall continue to occupy this modern 
view-point, you will more and more com- 
pletely come to see with us that the most 
revolting aspect of the human condition 
before the great Revolution was not the sufier- 
ing from physical privation or even the out- 
right starvation of multitudes, which directly 
resulted from the unequal distribution of 
wealth, but the indirect effect of that in- 
equality to reduce almost the total human 
race to a state of degrading bondage to their 
fellows. As it seems to us, the offence of 
the old order against liberty was even greater 
than the offence to life; and even if it were 
conceivable that it could have satisfied the 
right of life by guaranteeing abundance to 
all, it must just the same have been de- 
stroyed, for, although the collective admin- 
istration of the economic system had been 
unnecessary to guarantee life, there could be 
no such thing as liberty so long as by the 
effect of inequalities of wealth and _ the 
private control of the means of production, 
the opportunity of men to obtain the means of 
subsistence depended on the will of other 
men,” 





CHAPTER XIII 


PRIVATE CAPITAL STOLEN 
““T opserve,’® pursued the doctor, ‘‘that 
Edith is getting very impatient with these 
dry disquisitions, and thinks it high time 
wa passed from wealth in the abstract to 
wealth in the concrete, as illustrated by the 


FROM THE SOCIAL FUND 

contents of your safe. T will delay the com- 
pany only while I say a very few words more ; 
but really this question of the restoration 
of your million, raised half in jest as it was, 
so vitally touches the centra] and fundamen- 
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tal principle of our social order, that I want 
to give you at least an outline idea of the 
modern ethics of wealth distribution. 

‘The essential difference between the new 
and the old point of view you fully possess 
by this time. The old ethics conceived of 
the question of what a man might rightfully 
possess as one which began and ended with 
the relation of individuals to things. Things 
have no rights as against moral beings, and 
there was no reason, therefore, in the nature 
of the case, as thus stated, why individuals 
should not acquire an unlimited Qwnership of 
things, so far as their abilities permitted. 
But this view absolutely ignored the social 
consequences which result from an unequal 
distribution of material things in a_ world 
where everybody absolutely depends for life 
and all its uses on their share of those things. 
That is to say, the old so-called ethics of 
property absolutely overlooked the whole 
ethical side of the subject—namely, its bear- 
ing on human relations. It is precisely this 
consideration which furnishes the whole basis 
of the modern ethics of property. All human 
beings are equal in rights and dignity, and 
only such a system of wealth distribution can 
therefore be defensible as respects and secures 
those equalities. But while this is the prin- 
ciple which you will hear most generally 
stated as the moral ground of our economic 
equality, there is another quite sufficient and 
wholly different ground on which, even if 
the rights of life and liberty were not in- 
volved, we should yet maintain that equal 
sharing of the total product of industry was 
the only just plan, and that any other was 
robbery. 

‘““The main factor in the production of 
wealth among civilised men is the social 
organism, the machinery of associated labour 
and exchange by which hundreds of millions 
of individuals provide the demand for one 
another’s product and mutually complement 
one another’s labours, thereby making the 
productive and distributive systems of a 
nation and of the world one great machine. 
This was true even under private capitalism, 
despite the prodigious waste and friction of 
its method; but of course it is a far more 
important truth now when the machinery of 
co-operation runs with absolute smoothness, 
and every ounce of energy is utilised to the 
utmost effect. The element in the total in- 
dustrial product which is due to the social 
organism, is represented by the difference be- 
tween the value of what one man produces 
as a worker in connection with the social 
organisation and what he could produce in a 
condition of isolation. Working in concert 
with his fellows by aid of the social organism, 
he and they produce enough to support all in 
the highest luxury and refinement. ‘oiling 
in isolation, human experience has_ proved 
that he would be fortunate if he could at the 
utmost produce enough to keep himself alive. 


It is estimated, I believe. that the average : 
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daily product of a worker in America to-day 
is some fifty dollars. The product of the 
same man working in isolation would prob- 
ably be highly estimated on the same basis 
of calculation if put at a quarter of a dollar. 
Now tell me, Julian, to whom belongs the 


social organism, this vast machinery of 
human association, which enhances some 
two-hundredfold the product of every 


one’s labour?’”’ 

‘*Manifestly,” I replied, ‘it can belong to 
no one in particular, but to nothing less than 
society collectively. Society collectively can 
be the only heir to the social inheritance of 
intellect and discovery, and it is society col- 
lectively which furnishes the continuous 
daily concourse by which alone that inherit- 
ance is made effective.” 

“‘Exactly so. The social organism, with 
all that it is and all it makes possible, is the 
indivisible inheritance of all in common. To 
whom, then, properly belongs that two- 
hundredfold enhancement of the value of 
every one’s labour which is owing to the 
social organism ?”’ 

‘‘Manitestly to society collectively—to the 
general fund.” 

‘‘Previous to the great Revolution,” pur- 
sued the doctor, ‘‘although there seems to 
have been a vague idea of some such social 
fund as this, which belonged to society col- 
lectively, there was no clear conception of its 
vastness, and no custodian of it, or possible 
provision to see that it was collected and 
applied for the common use. <A_ public 
organisation of industry, a nationalised 
economic system, was necessary before the 
social fund could be properly protected and 
administered. Until then, it must needs be 
the subject of universal plunder and em- 
bezzlement. The social machinery was seized 
upon by adventurers, and made a means of 
enriching themselves by collecting tribute 
from the people to whom it belonged, and 
whom it should have enriched. It would be 
one way of describing the effect of the Revo- 
lution to say that it was only the taking 
possession by the people collectively of the 
social machinery which had always belonged 
to them, thenceforth to be conducted as a 
public plant, the returns of which were to 
go to the owners as the equal proprictors, 
and no longer to buccaneers. 

“You will readily see,’’ the doctor went 
on, ‘‘how this analysis of the product of in- 
dustry must needs tend to minimise the im- 
portance of the personal equation of perform- 
ance as between individual workers. If the 
modern man, by aid of the social machinery, 
can produce fifty dollars’ worth of product 
where he could produce not over a quarter 
of a dollar’s worth without society, then 
forty-nine dollars and three-quarters out of 
every fifty dollars must be credited to the 
sock] fund to be equally distributed. The 
industrial efficiency of two men working with- 
out. society might have differed as two to 
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one—that is, while one man was able to 
produce a full quarter-dollar’s worth of work 
a day, the other could produce only twelve 
and a hali cents’ woith. This was a very 
great difference under those cireumstances, 
but twelve and a half cents is so slight a 
proportion of titty doliars as not to be worth 
sientioning. That is to say, the difference 
lu individual endowments between the two 
men would remain the same, but that difter- 
ence would be reduced to relative unimport- 
ance by the prodigious equal addition made 
to the product of both alike by the social 
organism. Or again, before gunpowder was 
invented one man might easily be worth two 
asa warrior. ‘The difierence between the men 
as individuals remained what it was; yet the 
averwhelming factor added to the power of 
both alike by the gun practically equalised 
them as fighters. Speaking of guns, take a 
still better ilustration—the relation of the 
individual soldiers in a square of infantry to 
the furmation. There night be large diifer- 
ences in the fighting power of the individual 
soldiers singly cutside the ranks. Once in 
the ranks, however, the formation added to 
the fighting efticiency of every soldier equally 
an clemneut so overwhchning as to dwarf the 
difference between the individual efiiciency of 
cifferent men. Say, for instance, that the 
formation added ten to the fighting force 
ef every member, then the man who outside 
the ranks was as two to one in power cuim- 
pared with his comrade would, when they 
both stood in the ranks, compare with him 
only as twelve to eleven—an inconsiderable 
difference. 

‘‘T need scarcely point out to you, Julian, 
the bearing of the principle of the social 
fund on economic equality when the indus- 
trial system was nationalised. It made it 
obvious that even if it were possible to figure 
out in a satisfactory manner the difference 
in the industrial products, which in an 
accounting with the social fund could be re- 
spectively credited to differences in indivi- 
dual performance, the result would not be 
worth the trouble. Kven the worker of 
special ability, who might hope to gain most 
by it, could not hope to gain so much as he 
would lose in common with others, by sacrific- 
ing the increased ¢fliciency of the industrial 
machinery that would result from the senti- 
ment of solidarity and public spirit among 
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the workers, arising from a feeling of com- 
plete unity of interest.” 

*‘Doctor,’”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I like that idea 
of the social fund inmensely! It makes me 
understand, among other things, the com- 
pleteness with which you seem to have out- 
grown the wages notion, which in one form 
or other was fundamental to all economic 
thought in my day. It is because you are 
accustomed to regarding the social capital 
rather than your day-to-day specific exertions 
as the main source of. your wealth; it is, in 
a word, tl) difference between the attitude 
of the capitalist and the proletarian.” 

‘“‘Even so,’ said the doctor. ‘*The Revolu- 
tion made us all capitalists, and the idea of 
the dividend has driven out that of the 
stipend. We take wages only in honour. 
rom our point of view as to the collective 
ownership of the economic machinery of the 
social system, and the absclute claim of 
society collectively to its product, there 13 
something amusing in the laborious disputa- 
tions by which your contemporaries used to 
try to settle just how much or little wages 
or compensation for services this or that 
individual or group was entitled to. Why, 
dear me, Julian, if the cleverest worker were 
limited to his own product, strictly separated 
and distinguished from the elements by whrch 
the use of the social machinery had multiplied 
it, he would fare no better than a_half- 
starved savage. Everybody 1s entitled not 
only tu his own product, but to vastly more 
—namely, to his share of the product of the 
social organism, in addition to his personal 
product; but he is entitled to this share not 
on the grab-as-grab-can plan of your day, 
by which some inade themselves millionaires 
and others were left beggars, Lut on equal 
terms with all his fellow-capitalists.” 

‘‘The idea of an unearned increment given 
to private properties by the social organism 
was talked of in my day,’ I said; “but only, 
as I remember, with reference to land valucs. 
There were reformers who held that society 
had the right to take in taxes all increase 
in value of land that resulted from social 
factors, such as increased population or 
public improvements, but they seemed to 
think the doctrine applicable to land only.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘and it is rather 
odd that, having hold of the clue, they did 
not follow it up.” 
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GAA PIER ONLY 


WE* LOOK OVER MY COLLECTION OF HARNESSES 


Wires for light and heat had becn put into 
the vault, and it was as warm and bright 
and habitable a place “as it had been a 
century before, when it was my_ sleeping 
chamber. Kneeling before the door of the 
safe, I at once addressed myself to manipu- 
lating the dial, my companions meanwhile 
leaning over me in attitudes of eager in- 
terest. 

It had been one hundred years since I 
lecked the safe the last time, and under 
ordinary circumstances that would have been 
long enough for me to forget the combination 
several times over, but it was as fresh in 
my mind as if I had devised it a fortnight 
‘before, that being, in fact, the entire length 
of the intervening period se far as my con- 
scious life was concerned. 

“You-observe;” IT said, “that: I turn ‘this 
- dial until the letter ‘K’ comes opposite the 
letter ‘R.’ Then I move this other dial till 
the number ‘9’ comes opposite the same 
point. Now the safe is practically unlocked, 
All I have to do to open it is to turn this 
knob, which moves the bolts, and then swing 
the door open, as you see.’’ 

But they did not see just then, for the 
knob would not turn, the lock remaining 
fast. I knew that I had made no mistake 
about the combination. Some of the tumblers 
in the lock had failed to fall. I tried it 
over again several times and thumped the 
dial and the door, but it was of no _ use. 
The lock remained stubborn. One might have 
said that its memory was not as good as 
mine. It had forgotten the combination. A 
materialistic explanation somewhat more 
probable was, that the oi] in the lock had 
been hardened by time so as to offer a slight 
resistance. The lock could not have rusted, 
for the atmosphere of the room had been 
absolutely dry. Otherwise I should not have 
gurvived. 

‘IT am sorry to disappoint you,’ I said, 
‘‘but we shall have to send to the head- 
quarters of the safe manufacturers for a lock- 
smith. JI used te know just where in Sud- 
bury Street to go, but I suppose the safe 
business has moved since then.’’ 

‘Tt has not merely moved,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘it has disappeared. There are 
safes like this at the historical museum, but 
[ never knew how they were opened until 
aow. It is really very ingenious.” 

‘‘And do you mean to say that there are 
actually no locksmiths to-day who could open 
this safe? ’’ 

‘‘Any machinist can cut the steel like card- 
board,” replied the doctor; ‘but really I 


don’t believe there is a man in the world 
who could pick the lock. We have, of course, 
simple locks to insure privacy and keep 
children out of mischief, but nothing calcu- 
lated to offer serious resistance either to force 
or cunning. The craft of the locksmith is 
extinct.” 

At this Edith, who was impatient to see 
the safe opened, exclaimed that the twen- 
tieth century had nothing to boast of if it 
could not solve a puzzle which any clever 
burglar of the nineteenth century was 
equal to. 

‘From the point of view of an impatient 
young woman it may seem so,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘But we must remember that lost 
arts often are monuments of human progress, 
indicating outgrown limitations and _ necessi- 
ties, to which they ministered. It is because 
we have no more thieves that we have no 
more locksmiths. Poor Juliam had to go to 
all this pains to protect the papers in that 
safe, because if he lost them he would be left 
a beggar, and, from being one of the masters 
of the many, would have become one of tha 
servants of the few, and perhaps be tempted 
to turn burglar himself. No wonder lock- 
smiths were in demand in those days. But 
now you see, even supposing any one in a 
community enjoying universal and equal 
wealth could wish to steal anything, there is 
nothing that he could steal with a view to 
selling it again. Our wealth consists in the 
guarantee of an equal share in the capital 
and income of the nation—a guarantee that 
is personal and cannot be taken from us nor 
given away, being vested in each one at 
birth, and divested only by death. So you 
see the locksmith and safe-maker would be 
very useless persons.” 

As we talked, I had continued to work 
the dial in the hope that the obstinate tum- 
bler might be coaxed to act, and presently 
a faint click rewarded my efforts, and I 
swung the door open. 

‘‘Faugh!’’ exclaimed Edith at the musty 
gust of confined air which followed. ‘IT am 
sorry for your people if that is a fair sample 
of what you had to breathe.” 

‘It is probably abont the only sample left, 
at any rate,’’ observed the doctor. 

‘‘Dear me! what a ridiculous little box it 
turns out to be for such a pretentious ont- 
side!’’ exclaimed Edith’s mother. 

‘*Yes,’’ said I. ‘‘The thick walls are to 
make the contents fireproof as well as burglar 
proof-—and, by the way, I should think you 
would need fireproof safes still.” 

‘‘We have no fires, except in the old struc- 
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tures,” replied the dector. ‘‘Since building 
was undertaken by the people collectively, 
you see we could not afford to have them, 
tor destruction of property means to the 
nation a dead loss, while under private capi- 
talism the Joss might be shufiled off on others 
in all sorts of ways. They could get insnred, 
but the nation has to insure itself.’ 

Opening the inner door of the safe, I took 
vut several drawers full of securities of all 
sorts, and emptied them on the table in the 
200m. 

‘* Are these stuffy-looking papers what you 
used to call wealth?’’ said Edith, with evi- 
dent disappointment. 

“Not the papers in themselves,’’ I said, 
‘but what they represenicd.”’ 

‘‘And what was that?’ she asked. 

‘“The ownership of land, houses, mills, 
ships, railroads, and all manner of other 
things,’ I replied, and went on as best I 
could to explain to her inother and herself 
about rents, profits, interest, dividends, &c. 
But it was evident, from the blank expres- 
sion of their countenances, that I was not 
making much headway. 

Presently the doctor looked up from the 
papers, which he was devouring with the zeal 
of an antiquarian, and chuckled. 

‘‘T am afraid, Julian, you are on the wrong 
tack. You see economic science in your day 
was a science of things; in our day it is a 
science of human beings. We have nothing 
at all answering to your rent, interest, profits, 
or other financial devices, and the terms ex- 
pressing them have no meaning now except 
to students. If you wish Edith and her 
mother to understand yon, von must trans- 
late these money terms into terms of men 
and women and children, and the plain facts 
of their relations as afiected by your system. 
Shall you consider it impertinent if 1 try to 
make the matter a little clearer to them? ’”’ 

‘*T shall be much obliged to you,’’ I said; 
“and perhaps you will at the same time 
make if clearer to me.” 

“T think,’ said the doctor, ‘‘that we shall 
all understand the nature and value of these 
documents much better if, instead of speak- 
ing of them as titles of ownership in farms, 
factories, mines, railroads, &c., we state 
plainly that they were evidences that their 
possessors were the masters of various groups 
of men, women, and children in different 
parts of the country. Of course, as Julian 
says, the documents nominally state his title 
to things only, and say nothing abont men 
and women. But it is the men and women 
who went with the lands, the machines, and 
various other things, and were bound to them 
by their bodily necessities, which gave all 
the value to the possession of the things. 

‘But for the implication that there were 
men who, because they must have the use of 
the land, wonld sunhmit to labour for the 
owner of it in return for permission to 
occupy if, these deeds and mortgayes would 
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have been of no value. So of these factory 
shares. ‘hey speak only of water-power and 
looms, but they would be valueless bnt for 
the thousands of human workers bound to 
the machines by bodily necessities as fixedly 
as if they were chained there. So of these 
coal-mine shares. but for the multitude of 
wretched beings condemned by want to 
labour in living graves, of what value would 
have been these shares which yet make no 
mention of them? And see again how sig- 
nificant is the fact that it was deemed need- 
less to make mention of and to enumerate by 
name these serts of the field, of the loom, of 
the mine! Under systems of chattel slavery, 
such as had formerly prevailed, it was neces- 
sary to name and ideutify each chattel, that 
he might be recovered in case of escape, and 
an account made of the loss in case of 
death. But there was no danger of loss by 
the escape or the death of the serfs trans- 
ferred by these documents. They would not 
run away, for there was nothing better to 
run to or any escape from the world-wide. 
economic system which enthralled them; and 
if they died, that involved no loss to their 
owners, for there were always plenty mcre 
to take their places. Decidedly, it would 
have been a waste of paper to enumerate 
them. 

‘“Just now at the breakfast table,” con- 
tinued the doctor, ‘‘I was explaining the 
modern view of the economic system of pri- 
vate capitalism as one based on the compul- 
sory servitude ot the masses to the capital- 
ists, a servitude which the latter enforced by 
monopolising the bulk of the world’s re- 
sources and machinery, leaving the pressure 
of want to compel the masses to accept their 
yoke, the police and soldiers meanwhile de- 
fending them in their monopolies. ‘These 
documents turn up in a very timely way to 
illustrate the inzenious and effectual methods 
by which the different sorts of workers were 
organised for the service of the capitalists. 
To use a plain illustration, these various 
sorts of so-called securities may be described 
as so many kinds of human harness by 
which the masses, broken and tamed by the 
pressure of want, were yoked and strapped 
to the chariots of the capitalists. 

‘‘For instance, here is a bundle of farm 
mortgages on Kansas farms. Very good; by 
virtue of the operation of this security cer- 
tain Kansas farmers worked for the owner 
of it, and though they might never know 
who he was nor he who they were, yet they 
were as securely and certainly his thralls as 
if he had stood over them with a whip in- 
stead of sitting in his parlour at Boston, 
New York, or London. This mortgage har- 
ness was generally used to hiteh in the 
agricultural class of the population. Most 
of the farmers of the West were pulling in 
it toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
—Was it not so, Julian? Correct me if I 
am wrong.” 
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‘You are stating the facts very accu- 
rately,” I answered. *'T am beginning to 
understand more clearly the nature of my 
former property.” 

‘““Now let us see what this bundle is,” 
pursued the doetor. ‘Ah! yes; these are 
shares in New England cotton factories. 
This sort of harness was chiefly used for 
women and children, the sizes ranging away 
down so as to fit girls and boys of eleven 
and twelve. It used to be said that it was 
cnly the margin of profit furnished by the 
almost costless labour of the little children 
that made these factories paying properties. 
The population of New England was largely 
broken in at a very tender age to work in 
this style of harness. 

‘“‘Here, now, is a little different sort. 
These are railroad, gas, and water-works 
shares. They were a sort of comprehensive 
harness, by which not only a particular class 
of workers, but whole communities, were 
hitched in and made to work for the owner 
of the security. 

‘‘And, finally, we have here the strongest 
harness of all, the Government bond. ‘This 
document, you see, is a bond of the United 
States Government. By it seventy million 
people—the whole nation, in fact—were har- 
nessed to the coach of the owner of this 
bond; and, what was more, the driver in 
shis case was the Government itself, against 
which the team would find it hard to kick. 
There was a great deal of kicking and balk- 
ing in the other sorts of harness, and the 
capitalists were often inconvenienced and 
temporarily deprived of the labour of the 
men they had beusht and _ paid for 
with good money. Naturally, therefore, 
the Government bond was greatly prized by 
them as an investment. They used every 
possible effort to induce the various govern- 
ments to put more and more of this ‘sort of 
harness on the people, and the governments, 
being carried on by the agents of the capital- 
ists, of course, kept on doing so, up to the 
very eve of the great Revolution, which was 
to turn the bonds and all the other harnesses 
into waste paper.” 

‘“*As a representative of the nineteenth 
century,” I said, ‘‘1 cannot deny the sub- 
stantial correctness of your rather startling 
way of describing our system of  invest- 
ments. Still, you will admit that, bad as 
the system was, and bitter as was the con- 
dition of the masses under it, the function 
performed by the canitalists in organising 
and directing such industry as we had was a 
service to the world of some value.” 

‘‘ Certainly, certainly,” rephed the doctor. 
‘‘The same plea mig t be urged, and has 
been, in defence of every system by which 
men have ever made other men their ser- 
vants from the beginning. There was always 
some service cenerally “valuable and indis- 
pensable, which the oppressors could urge 
and did urge as the ground and excuse of 
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the servitude they enforced. As men grew 
wiser they observed that they were paying 
a ruinous price for the services thus ren 
dered. So at first they said to the kings: 
‘To be sure, you help to defend the state 
from foreigners and hang thieves, but it is 
too much to ask us to be your serfs mm ex- 
change; we can do beiter.”. And so they 
established republics. So also, — prese ntly, 
the people said to the priests : ‘You have 
done something for us, but you have charged 


too much for your servires in asking us 
to submit our minds to Jon; we can do 
better.” And so they cstablished religious 
liberty. 


“And likewise, in this last matter we are 
speaking of, the people finally said to the 
capitahsts: ‘Yes, you have organised our 
industry, but at the price of erslaving us. 
We can do better.’ And substituting national 
co-operation for capitalism, they established 
the industrial republic based on economic 
demoeracy. Jf it were true, Julian, that 
any consideration of service rendered to 
others, however valuable, could excuse the 
benefactors for making bondmen of the hene- 
fited, then there never was a despotism or 
slave system which could not exeuse itself.” 

‘‘ Haven't you some real money to show 
us,” said Edith, ‘‘something besides these 
papers—some gold and silver such as they 
have at the museum?” 

“Tt was not customary in the nineteenth 
century for people to keep large supplies of 
ready money in their houses, but for emer- 
gencies I had a httle stock of it in my sate, 
and in response to Edith’s request 1 took 
out a drawer contaimng = several hundred 
dollars in gold and emptied it on the table. 

“‘ How pretty they are!” exclaimed Edith, 
thrusting her hands in the pile of yellow 
coins and clinking them together. ‘‘ And is 
it really true that if you only had cnough 
of these things, no matter how or where you 
got them, men and women would submit 
themselves to you and let yon make what 
use you pleased of them?” 

‘“Not only would they let you use them as 
you pleased, but they. would be extremely 
crateful to you for being so good as to use 
them instead of others. The poor fought 
each other for the privilege of being the ser- 
vants and underlings of those who had the 
money.” 


‘““Now I. see,” said Edith, ‘‘ what the 
Masters of the Bread meant.” 

‘“What is that ahout Masters of the 
Bread?” I asked. ‘‘ Who were they?” 


‘It was a name given to the capitalists in 
the revolutionary period,” replied the doc- 


tor. ‘This thing Edith speaks of is a scrap 
of the literature of that time, when the 


people first began to fully awake up to the 
fact that class mononoly of the machinery 
of production meant slavery for the mass.” 
‘Yet. me. see if J can recall it," sant 
Edith. ‘It begins this way: ‘ liverywhere 
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men, women, and children stood in the 
market-place crying to the Masters of the 
Bread to take them to be their servants, that 
they might have bread. The strong men 
said : ‘‘Q Lords of the Bread, feel our thews 
and sinews, our arms and our legs: see how 
strong we are. Take us and use us. Let us 
dig for you. Let us hew for you. Let us 
go down in the mine and delve for you. 
Let us freeze and starve in the forecastles of 
your ships. Send us into the hells of your 
steamship stokeholes. Do what you will 
with us, but let us serve you, that we may 
eat and not die!” 

‘“““Then spoke up also the learned men, 
the scribes and the lawyers, whose strength 
was in their brains and not in their bodies: 
‘““Q Masters of the Bread,” they said, ‘take 
us to be your servants and to do your will. 
See how fine is our wit, how great our know- 
ledge; our minds are stored with the trea- 
sures of learning, and the subtlety of all the 
philosophies. To us has been given clearer 
vision than to others, and the power of per- 
suasion that we should be leaders of the 
people, voices to the voiceless, and eyes to 
the blind. But the people whom we should 
serve have no bread to give us. Therefore, 
Masters of the Bread, give us to eat, and we 
will betray the people to you, for we must 
live. We will plead for you in the courts 
against the widow and the fatherless. We 
will speak and write in your praise, and 
with cunning words confound those who 
speak against you and your power and state. 
And nothing that you require of us shall 
seem toa much. But because we sell not 
only our bodies, but our souls also, give us 
more bread than these labourers receive, who 
sel] their bedies only.” 

‘“““And the priests and Levites also cried 
out as the Lords of the Bread passed 
through the market-place: ‘Take us, Mas- 
ters, to be your servants and to do your will, 
for we also must eat, and you only have the 
bread. We are the guardians of the sacred 
oracles, and the people hearken unto us and 
reply not, for our voice to them is as the 
voice of God. But we must have bread to 
eat like others. Give us therefore plenti- 
fully of your bread, and we will speak to 
the people, that they be still and trouble you 
not with their murmurings because of hunger. 
In the name of God the Father will we for- 
bid them to claim the rights of brothers, and 
in the name of the Prince of Peace will we 
preach your law of competition.” 

““And above all the clamour of the men 
were heard the voices of a multitude of 
women crying to the Masters of the Bread : 
“Pass us not by, for we must also eat. The 
men are stronger than we, but they eat much 
bread while we eat little, so that though we 
be not so strong, yet in the end you shall 
not lose if you take us to be your servants 
lustead of them. And if you will not take 
us for our labour’s sake. yet look upon us; 
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we are women, and should be fair in your 
eyes. Take us and do with us according to 
your pleasure, for we must eat.” 

““And above all the chaffering of the 
market, the hoarse voices of the men, and 
the shrill voices of the women, rose the 
piping treble of the little children, crying: 
“Take us to be your servants, for the breasts 
of our mothers are dry and our fathers have 
no bread for us, and we hunger. We are 
weak, indeed, but we ask so little, so very 
little, that at last we shall be cheaper to you 
than the men, our fathers, who eat so much, 
and the women, our mothers, who eat more 
than we.’’ 

‘““*And the Masters of the Bread, having 
taken for their use or pleasure such of the 
men, the women, and the little ones as they 
saw fit, passed by. And there was left a 
great multitude in the market-place for whom 
there was no bread.’”’ 

““Ah!” said the doctor, breaking the 
silence which followed the ceasing of Edith’s 
voice, ‘‘it was indeed the last refinement 
of indignity put upon human nature by your 
econoinic system that it compelled men to 
seek the sale of themselves. Voluntary in 
a real sense the sale was not, of course, for 
want or the fear of it left no choice as to 
the necessity of selling themselves to some- 
body, but as to the particular transaction 
there was choice enough to make it shameful. 
They had to seek those to whom to offer 
themselves and actively to procure their own 
purchase. In this respect the submission of 
men to other men through the relation of hire 
was more abject than under a slavery resting 
directly on force. In that case the slave 
might be compelled to yield to physical 
duress, but he could still keep a mind free 
and resentful toward his master; but in 
the relation of hire, men sought for their 
masters and begged as a favour that they 
would use them, body and mind, for their 
profit or pleasure. To the view of us 
moderns, therefore, the chattel slave was a 
more dignified and heroic figure than the 
hireling of your day who called himself a 
free worker. tet ty 

“Tt was possible for the slave to rise in 
soul above his circumstances and be a phil- 
osopher in bondage like Epictetus, but the 
hireling could not scorn the bonds he sought. 
The abjectness of his position was not merely 
physical but mental. In selling himself he 
had necessarily sold his independence of mind 
also. Your whole industria! system seems in 
this point of view best and most fitly de- 
scribed by a word which you oddly enough 
reserved to designate a particular phase of 
self-selling practised by women. 

“Labour for others in the name of love 
and kindness, and labour with others for a 
common end in which all are mutually in- 
terested, and labour for its own joy, are 
alike honourable, but the hiring out of our 
facultics to the selfish uses of others, which 
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was the form labour generally took in your 
day, 1s unworthy of human nature. The 
Revolution, for the first time in history, 
made labour truly honourable by putting it 
on the basis of fraternal co-operation for a 
common and = equally-shared result. Until 
then it was at best but a shameful neces- 
Silver. 

Presently I said: ‘‘When you have satis- 
fied your curiosity as to these papers I sup- 
pose we might as well make a bonfire of 
chem, for they seem to have no more value 
now than a collection of heathen fetiches 
after the former worshippers have embraced 
Christianity.” 

“Well, and has not such a collection a 
value to the student of history?’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘Of course, these documents are 
scarcely now valuable in the sense they were, 
but in another they have much value. I° 
see among them several varieties which are 
quite scarce in the historical collections, and 
if you feel disposed to present the whole lot 
to our museum I am sure the gift will be 
much appreciated. The fact is, the great 
honfire our grandfathers made, while a very 
natural and excusable expression of jubila- 
tion over broken bondage, is much to be re- 
gretted from an archeological point of 
view.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean by the great bon- 
fire?” I inquired. 

‘‘It was a rather dramatic incident at the 
close of the great Revolution. When the 
long struggle was ended and _ economic 
equality guaranteed by the public adminis- 
tration of capital had been established, the 
people got together from all parts of the land 
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enornious collections of what you used to call 
the evidences of value, which, while pur- 
porting to be certificates of property in 
things, had been really certificates of the 
ownership of men, deriving, as we have seen, 
their whole value from the serfs attached to 
the things by the constraint of bodily neces- 
sities. These it pleased the people—exalted, 
as you may well imagine, by the afllatus of 
hiberty—to collect in a vast mass on the site 
of the New York Stock Exchange, the great 
altar of Plutus, whereon millions of human 
beings had been sacrificed to him, and there 
to make a bonfire of them. A great pillar 
stands on the spot to-day, and from its sum- 
mit a mighty torch of electric flame is always 
streaming in coinmemoration of that event, 
and as a testimony for ever to the ending 
of the parchment bondage that was heavier 
than the sceptres of kings. It is estimated 
that certificates of ownership in human 
beings, or, as you called them, titles to pro- 
perty, to the value of forty hillion dollars, 
together with hundreds of millions of paper 
money, went up in that great blaze, which 
we devoutly consider must have been, of 
all the innumerable burnt sacrifices which 
have been offered up to God from the begin- 
ning, the one that pleased Him best. 

“‘Now, if I had been there, I can easily 
imagine that I should have rejoiced over 
that conflagration as much - did the most 
exultant of those who danced about it; but 
from the calmer point of view of the present 
I regret the destruction of a mass of historic 
material. So you see that your bonds and 
deeds and mortgages and shares of stock are 
really valuable still.” 





CHAPTER XV 


WHAT WE 


“We read in the histories,’ said Edith’s 
mother, ‘‘much about the amazing extent to 
which particular individuals and families 
succeeded in concentrating in their own hands 
the natural resources, industrial machinery, 
and products of the several countries. Julian 
had only a million dollars, but many in- 
dividuals or families had, we are told, wealth 
amounting to fifty, a hundred, and even two 
or three hundred millions. We read of 
infants who in the cradle were heirs 
of hundreds of millions. Now, something 
I never saw mentioned in the books was the 
limit, for there must have been some limit 
fixed to which one individual might appro- 
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priate the earth’s surface and resources, the 
means of production, and the products of 
labour.’”’ 

‘‘There was no limit,’’ I replied. 

*““Do you mean,’ exclaimed Edith, ‘‘that 
if a man were only clever and unscrupulous 
enongh he might appropriate, say, the entire 
territory of a country, and leave the people 
actually nothing to stand on unless by his 
consent? ”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ I replied. ‘‘In fact, in many 
countries of the Old World individuals owned 
whole provinces, and in the United States 
even vaster tracts had passed and were pass- 
ing into private and corporate hands. There 
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was no limit whatever to the extent of land 
which one person might own, and of course 
this ownership implied the right to evict 
every human being from the territory unless 
the owner chose to let individuals remain on 
payment of tribute.” 

‘‘And how about other things 
land?”’ asked Edith. 

“It: was the same,’ I said.. “*There: was 
no limit to the extent to which an individual 
might acquire the exclusive ownership of all 
the factories, shops, mines, and means of 
industry, and commerce of every sort, so that 
no person could find an opportunity to earn 
a living except as the servant of the owner, 
and on his terms.” 

“Tf we are correctly informed,”’ said the 
doctor, ‘tthe concentration of the ownership 
of the machinery of production and distribu- 
tion, trade and industry, had already, before 
you fell asleep, been carried to a point in 
the United States through trusts and syndi- 
cates which excited general alarm.’’ 

““Certainly,” I replied. ‘‘It was then 
already in the power of a seore of men in 
New York city to stop at will every car 
wheel in the United States, and the com- 
bined action of a few other groups of capi- 
talists would have sufficed practically to 
arrest the industries and commerce of the 
entire country, forbid employment to every- 
body, and starve the entire population. The 
self-interest of these capitalists in keeping 
business going on was the only ground of 
assurance the rest of the people had for their 
livelihood from day to day. Indeed, when 
the capitalists desired to compel the people 
to vote as they wished, it was their regular 
custom to threaten to stop the industries of 
the country and produce a business erisis if 
the election did not go to suit them.” 

“Suppose, Julian, an individual or family 
or group of capitalists, having become sole 
owners of all the land and machinery of one 
nation, should wish to go on and acquire the 
sole ownership of all the land and economic 
means and machinery of the whole earth, 
would that have been inconsistent with your 
law of property?” 

“Not at all. If one individual, as you 
suggest, through the effect of cunning and 
skill combined with inheritances, should ob- 
tain a legal title to the whole globe, it would 
be his to do what he pleased with as abso- 
lutely as if it were a garden patch, accord- 
ing to our law of property. Nor is your sup- 
position about one person or family becoming 
owner of the whole earth a wholly fanciful 
one. ‘There was, when I fell asleep, one 
family of European bankers whose world- 
wide power and resources were so vast and 
increasing at such a prodigious and accclerat- 
ing rate that they had already an influence 
over the destinies of nations wider than per- 
haps any monarch ever exercised.” 

“And if T understand your system, if they 
had gone on and attained the ownership of 
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, doctor. 
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the globe to the lowest inch of standing 
room at low tide, it would have been tho 
legal right of that family or single individual, 
in the name of the sacred right of property, 
to give the people of the human race legal 
notice to move off the earth, and in case of 
their failure to comply with the requirements 
of the notice, to call upon them in the name 
of the law to form themselves into sheriffs’ 
posses and evict themselves from the earth's 
surface ?’’ 

**Unquestionably.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, father,’’ exclaimed Edith, ‘‘you and 
Julian are trying to make fun ot us. You 
must think we will believe anything if you 
only keep straight faces. But you are going 
too far.” 

*‘T do not wonder you think so,”’ said the 
‘But you ean easily satisfy yourself 
from the books that we have in no way ex- 
aggerated the possibilities of the old system 
of property. What was called under that 
system the right of property meant the un- 
limited right of anybody who was clever 
enough to deprive everybody else of any 
property whatever.” 

‘‘It would seem, then,’’ said Edith, ‘‘that 
the dream of world-conquest by an individual, 
if ever realised, was more hkely under the 
old régime to be realised by economic than 
by military means.” 

“Very true,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Alex- 
ander and Napoleon mistook their trade ; 
they should have been bankers, not soldiers. 
But, indeed, the time was not in their day 
ripe for a world-wide money dynasty, such 
as we have been speaking of. Kings had a 
rude way of interfering with the so-called 
rights of property when they conflicted with 
royal prestige or produeed dangerous popular 
discontent. ‘Tyrants themselves, they did 
not willingly brook rival tyrants in their 
dominions. It was not till the kings had 
been shorn of power and the interregnum of 
sham democracy had set in, leaving no virile 
foree in the state or the world to resist the 
money power, that the opportunity for a 
world-wide plutocratie despotism arrived. 
Then, in the later part of the nineteenth 
century, when international trade and _finan- 
cial relations had broken down national bar- 
riers and the world had become one field of 
economic enterprise, did the idea of a mni- 
versally dominant and centralised money 
power become not only possible, but, as 
Julian had said, had already so far material: 
ised itself as to cast its shadow before. If 
the Revolution had not come when it did, 
we cannot doubt that something like this 
universal plutocratic dynasty, or some highly- 
eentred oligarchy, based upon the complete 
monopoly of all property by a small body, 
would long before this time have become the 
government of the world. But of course the 
Revolution must have come when it did, so 
we need not talk of what would have hap- 
pened if it had not come.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


AN EXCUSE THAT CONDEMNED 


‘““E wave read,’ said Edith, ‘‘that there 
never was a system of oppression so bad that 
those who benefited by it did not recognise 
the moral sense so far as to make some ex- 
cuse for themselves. Was the old system of 
property distribution, by which the few held 
the many in servitude through fear of starva- 
tion, an exception to this rule? Surely the 
rich could not have looked the poor in the 
face nnless they had some excuse to offer, some 
colour of reason to give for the cruel con- 
trast between their conditions.” 

‘‘Thanks for reminding us of that point,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘As you say, there never 
was a system so bad that it did not make an 
excuse for itself. It would not be strictly 
fair to the old system to dismiss it without 
considering the excuse made for it, although, 
on the other hand, it would really be kinder 
not to mention it, for it was an excuse that, 
far from excusing, furnished an additional 
cround of condemnation for the system which 
it undertook to justify.” 

‘““What was the excuse?” asked Edith. 

“Tt was the claim that, as a matter of 
justice, every one is entitled to the effect 
of his qualities—that is to say, the result 
of his abilities, the fruit of his efforts. The 
qualities, abilities, and efforts of different 
persons being different, they would naturally 
acguire advantages over others in wealth- 
seeking as in other ways; but as this was 
according to Nature, it was urged that it 
must be right, and nobody had any business 
to complain, unless of the Creator. 

‘‘Now, in the first place, the theory that 
a person has a right in dealing with his 
fellows to take advantage of his superior 
abilities is nothing other than a slightly 
more roundabout expression of the doctrine 
that might is right. It was precisely to pre- 
vent their doing this that the policeman 
stood on the corner, the judge sat on the 
bench, and the hangman drew his fees. The 
whole end and amount of civilisation had 
indeed been to substitute for the natural law 
of superior might an artificial equality by 
force by statute, whereby, in disregard of 
their natural differences, the weak and simple 
were made equal to the strong and cunning 
by means of the collective force lent them. 

“But while the nineteenth-century moral- 
ists denied as sharply as we do men’s right 
to take advantage of their superiorities in 
direct dealings by physical force, they held 
that they might rightly do so when the deal- 
ings were indirect and carried on through 
the medium of things. That is to say, a 


man might not so much as jostle another 
while dmnking a cup of water lest he should 
spill it, but he might acquire the spring of 
water on which the community solely de- 
pended, and make the people pay a dollar a 
drop for water or go without. Or if he 
filled up the spring so as to deprive the popu- 
lation of water on any terms, he was held to 
be acting within his right. He might not 
by force take away a bone from a beggar’s 
dog, but he might corner the grain supply 
of a nation, and reduce millions to starva- 
tion. 

“Tf you touch a man’s living you touch 
him, would seem to be about as plain a truth 
as could be put in words; but our ancestors 
had not the least ditficulty in getting around 
it. ‘Of course,’ they said, ‘you must not 
touch the man; to lay a finger on him would 
be an assault punishable by law. But his 
living is quite a different thing. That de- 
pends on bread, meat, clothing, land, houses, 
and other material things, which you have 
an unlimited right to appropriate and dispose 
of as you please without the slightest regard 
to whether anything is left for the rest of the 
world.’ 

“T think I scareely need dwell on the 
entire lack of any moral] justification for the 
different rule which our ancestors followed in 
determining what use you might rightiy make 
of your superior powers in dealing with your 
neighbour directly by physical force and in- 
directly by economic duress. No one can 
have any more or other right to take away 
another's living by superior economic skill or 
financial cunning than if he nsed a club, 
simply because no one has any right to take 
advantage of any one else, or to deal with 
him otherwise than justly by any means 
whatever. The end itself being immoral, the 
means employed could not possibly make any 
difference. Moralists at a pinch used to 
argue that a good end might justify bad 
means, but none, I think, went so far as to 
claim that good means justified a bad end; 
yet this was precisely what the defenders of 
the old property system did in fact claim 
when they argued that it was right for a man 
to take away the living of others, and make 
them his servants, if only his triumph re- 
sulted from superior talent or more diligent 
devotion to the acquisition of material 
things. 

‘‘But, indeed, the theory that the mono- 
poly of wealth could be justified by superior 
economic ability, even if morally sound, 
would not at all have fitted the old property 
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system, for of all conceivable plans for dis- 
tributing property, none could have more 
absolutely defied every notion of desert based 
on economic effort. None could have been 
more utterly wrong if it were true that 
wealth ought to be distributed according to 
the ability and industry displayed by in- 
dividuals.”’ 

‘All this talk started with the discussion 
of Julian's fortune. Now tell us, Julian, 
was vour million dollars the result of your 
economic ability, the fruit of your in- 
dustry ?”’ 

‘Of course not,” I replied. ‘‘Every cent 
of it was inherited. As I have often told 
you, I never lifted a finger in a useful way 
in my life.’’ 

‘‘And were you the only person whose pro- 
perty came to him by descent without eifort 
of his own?”’ 

“On the contrary, title by descent was the 
basis and backbone of the whole property 
system. All land, except in the newest 
countries, together with the bulk of the more 
stable kinds of property, was held by that 
title.” 

‘*Precisely so. Wo hear what Julian says. 
While the moralists and the clergy solemnly 
justified the inequalities of wealth, and re- 
proved the discontent of the poor on the 
ground that those inequalities were justified 
by natural differences in ability and dili- 
gence, they knew all the time, and every- 
body knew who Hstened to them, that the 
foundation principle of the whole property 
system was not ability, effort, or desert of 
any kind whatever, but merely the accident 
of birth, than which no possible claim could 
more completely mock at ethics.” 

“But, Julian,’ exclaimed Edith, ‘‘you 
must surely have had some way of excusing 
yourself to your conscience for retaining in 
the presence of a needy world such an excess 
of good things as you had!” 

**T am afraid,’’ I said, ‘‘that you cannot 
easily imagine how callous was the cuticle 
of the nineteenth-century conscience. There 
may have been some of my class on the in- 
tellectual plane of little Jack Horner in 
Mother Goose, who concluded he must be 
a good hoy because he pulled out a plum, 
but I did not, at least. belong to that grade. 
J never gave much thought to the subject 
of my right to an abundance which J had 
done nothing to earn in the midst of a starv- 
ing world of toilers, but occasionally, when 
T did think of it, J felt like craving pardon 
of the beggar who asked alms for being in 
a position to give to him.” 

“Tt is impossible to get up any sort of a 
quarrel with Julian,’ said the doctor; “but 
there were others of his class less rational. 
Cornered as to their moral claim to their 
possessions, they fell hack on that of their 
ancestors. ‘They argued that these ancestors, 
assuming them to have had a 1ight Ly merit 
to their possessions, had as an incident of 
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that merit the right to give them to others. 
Here, of course, they absolutely confused the 
ideas of legai and moral right. The law 
nught, indeed, give a person power to trans- 
fer a legal title to property in any way that 
suited the lawmakers; but the meritorious 
right to the property, resting as it did on 
personal desert, could not in the nature of 
inoral things be transferred or ascribed to 
any one else. The cleverest lawyer would 
never have pretended that he could dra‘ 
up a document that would carry over the 
smallest tittle of merit from one person to 
another, however close the tie of blood. 

‘In ancient times it was customary to hold 
children responsible for the debts of their 
fathers and sell them into slavery to make 
satisfaction. The people of Julian’s day 
found it unjust thus to inflict upon innocent 
ofispring the penalty of their ancestors’ 
faults. But if these children did not deserve 
the conseqnences of their ancestors’ sloth, no 
more had they any title to the product of 
their ancestors’ industry. The barbarians 
who insisted on both sorts of inheritance were 
more logical than Julian’s contemporaries, 
who, rejecting one sort of inheritance, re- 
tained the other. Will it be said that at 
least the later theory of inheritance was 
more humane, although one-sided? Upon 
that point you should have been able to get 
the oninion of the disinherited masses, who, 
by reason of the monopolising of the earth 
and its resources from generation to genera- 
tion by the possessors of inherited property, 
were left no place to stand on, and no way 
to live except by permission of the tnherit- 
ing class.” 

“*Doctor,” I said, ‘‘I have nothing to offer 
against all that. We who inherited our 
wealth had no moral title to it, and that 
we knew as well as everybody else did, 
although it was not considered polite to refer 
to the fact in our presence. But if J am 
going to stand up here in the pillory as a 
representative of the inheriting class, there 
are others who onght to stand beside me. 
We were not the only ones who had no 
right to our money. Are you not going to 
say anything about the money-makers, the 
rascals who raked together great fortunes in 
a few vears by wholesale fraud and extor- 
fons 

‘“Pardon me, I was just coming to them,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘You ladies must re- 
member,’’ he continued, ‘‘that the rich, who 
in Jnlian’s day possessed nearly everything 
of value in every country, leaving the masses 
mere scraps and crumbs, were of two sorts: 
those who had inherited their wealth, and 
those who, as the saving was, had made it. 
We have seen how far the inheriting class 
were justified in their holdings by the prin- 
ciple which the nineteenth century asserted 
to he the excuse for wealth—namely, that 
individuals were entitled to the fruit of 
their labours. Let us next inguire how far 
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the same principle justified the possessions 
of these others whom Julian refers to, who 
claimed that they had made their money 
themselves, and showed in proof lives abso- 
lutely devoted from childhood to age, with- 
out rest or respite, to the piling up of gains. 
Now, of course, labour in itself, however 
arduous, does not imply moral desert. It 
may be a criminal activity. Let us see if 
these men who claimed that they made their 
money had any better title to it than Julian's 
vlass by the rule put forward as the excuse 
for unequal wealth, that every one has a 
vight to the product of his labour. The 
most complete statement of the principle of 
the right of property, as based on economic 
effort, which has come down to us is this 
maxim; ‘Every man is entitled to his own 
oroduct, his whole product, and nothing but 
his product.’ Now, this maxim had a double 
edge, a negative as well as a positive, and 
the negative edge is very sharp. If every- 
body was entitled to his own product, no- 
body else was entitled to any part of it, and 
if any one’s accumulation was found to con- 
tain any product not strictly his own, he 
stood condemned as a thief by the law he 
had invoked. If in the great fortunes of 
the stockjobbers, the railroad kings, the 
bankers, the great landlords, and the other 
moneyed lords who boasted that they had 
begun life with a shilling—if in these great 
fortunes of mushroom rapidity of growth 
there was anything that was properly the 
product of the efforts of any one but the 
awner, it was not his, and his possession of 
it condemned him as a thief. If he would 
be justified, he must not be more careful 
to obtain all that was his own product than 
to avoid taking anything that was not his 
vroduct. If he insisted upon the pound of 
flesh awarded him by the letter of the law, 
he must stick to the letter, observing the 
warning of Portia to Shylock— 


‘Nor eut thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh ; if thou tak’st more, 
Or Jess, than a just pound,—be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor seruple ; nay, if the seale doturn 
But in the estimation of a hair,— 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiseate.’ 


How many of the great fortunes heaped up 
by the self-made men of your day, Julian, 
would have stood that test?” 

“It is safe to say,’”’ I rephed, ‘‘that there 
was not one of the lot whose lawyer would 
not have advised him to do as Shylock did, 
and resign his claim rather than try to push 
it at the risk of the penalty. Why, dear me, 
there never would have been any possibility 
of making a great fortune in a lifetime if 
the maker had confined himself to his own 
product. The whole acknowledged art of 
wealth-making on a large scale consisted in 
devices for getting possession of other 
people’s product without too open breach of 
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the law. It was a current and a true say- 
ing of the times that nobody could honestly 
acquire a million dollars. Mverybody knew 
that it was only by extortion, speculation, 
stock gambling, or some other form of plunder 
under pretext of luw, that such a feat could 
be accomplished. You yourselves cannot 
condemn the human cormorants who piled up 
these heaps of ill-gotten gains more bitterly 
than did the public opinion of their own 
time. The execration and contempt of the 
community followed tho great money-getters 
to their graves, and with the best of reason. 
I have had nothing to say in defence of my 
own class, who inherited our wealth, but 
actually the people seemed to have more 
respect for us than for these others who 
claimed to have made their money. For if 
we inheritors had confessedly no moral right 
to the wealth we had done nothing to pro- 
duce or acquire, yet we had committed no 
positive wrong to obtain it.” 

“Yon see,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘what a pity 
it would have been if we had forgotten to 
compare the excuse offered by the nineteenth 
century for the unequal distribution of wealth 
with the actual facts of that distribution. 
Ethical standards advance from age to age, 
and it is not always fair to judge the systems 
of one age by the moral standards of a later 
one. But we have seen that the property 
system of the nineteenth century would have 
gained nothing by way of a milder verdict 
by appealing from the moral standards of 
the twentieth to those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was not necessary, in order to 
justify its condemnation, to invoke the modern 
ethics of wealth which deduce the rights of 
property from the rights of man. It was 
only necessary to apply to the actual reali- 
ties of the system the ethical plea put forth 
in its defence—namely, that everybody was 
entitled to the fruit of his own labour, and 
was not entitled to the fruit of anybody 
else’s, to leave not one stone upon another of 
the whole fabric.’’ 

“But was there, then, absolutely no class 
under your system,” said Edith’s mother, 
“‘which even by the standards of your time 
could claim an ethical as well as a legal 
title to their possessions?’ 

“Oh yes,’ [ replied, ‘‘we have been speak- 
ing of the rich. You may set it down as a 
rule that the rich, the possessors of great 
wealth, had no moral right to it as based 
upon desert, for either their fortunes be- 
longed to the class of inherited wealth, or 
else, when accumulated in a lifetime, neces- 
sarily represented chiefly the product of 
others, more or less forcibly or fraudulently 
obtained. There were, however, a great 
number of modest competencies, which were 
recognised by public opinion as being no 
more than a fair measure of the service ren- 
dered by their possessors to the community. 
Below these there was the vast mass of well- 
nigh wholly penniless toilers, the real people. 
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IIere therc was indeed abundance of ethical 
title to property, for these were the producers 
of all; but beyond the shabby clothing they 
wore, they had little or no propeity.” 

‘“Tt would seem,’ said Edith, ‘‘that, speak- 
ing generally, the class which chiefly had the 
property had little or no right to it even 
according to the ideas of your day, while the 
masses which had the right had little or no 
property.” 

‘Substantially that was the case,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘That is to say, 1f you took the 
aggregate of property held by the merely 
legal title of inheritance, and added to it all 
that had been obtained by means which 
public opinion held to be speculative, extor- 
tionate, fraudulent, or representing results in 
excess of services rendered, there would be 
little property left, and certainly none at all 
in considerable amounts.”’ 

“From the preaching of the clergy in 
JSulian’s time,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘you would 
have thought the corner-stone of Christianity 
was the right of property, and the supreme 
erime was the wrengful appropriation of pro- 
perty. But if stealing meant only taking 
that from another to which he had a sound 
ethical title, it must have been one of the 
most difiicult of all crimes to comniit for lack 
of the requisite material. When one took 
away the possessions of the poor, it was 
reasonably certain that he was stealing, but 
then they had nothing to take away.” 

“The thing that seems to me the most 
utterly incredible about all this terrible 
story,’ said Edith, “is that a system which 
was such a disastrous failure in its efiects on 
the general welfare, which, by disinheriting 
the great mass of the people, had made them 
its bitter foes, and which finally even people 
like Julian, who were its beneficiaries, did not 
attempt to defend as having any ground of 
fairness, could have maintained itself a day.” 

‘‘No wonder it-seems incomprehensible to 

ou, as now, indeed, it seems to me when I 
ook back,’’ I replied. ‘‘But you cannot pos- 
sibly imagine, as 1 myself am fast losing the 
power to do in my new environment, how 
benumbing to the mind was the prestige be- 
longing to the immemorial antiquity of the 
property system as we knew it, and of the 
rule of the rich based on it. No other in- 
stitution, no other fabric of power ever known 
to man, could be compared with it as to 
duration. No different economic order could 
really be said ever to have been known. 
There had been changes and fashions in all 
other human institutions, but no radical 
change in the system of property. The pro- 
cession of political, social, and religious 
systems, the royal, imperial, priestly, demo- 
cratic epochs, and all other great phases of 
human affairs, has been as passing cloud 
shadows, mere fashions of a day, compared 
with the hoary antiquity of the rule of the 
tich. Consider how profound and how widely 
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ramified a root in human prejudices such a 
system must have had, how overwhelming 
the presumption must have been with the 
mass of minds against the possibility of 
making an end of an order that had never 
been known to have a beginning! What need 
for excuses or defenders had a system so 
deeply based in usage and antiquity as this? 
It is not too much to say that to the mass 
of mankind in my day the division of the 
race into rich and poor, and the subjection 
of the latter to the former, seemed almost 
as much a law of Nature as the succession 
of the seasons—something that might not - 
be agreeable, but was certainly unchangeable. 
And just here, I can well understand, must 
have come the hardest as well as, neces- 
sarily, the first task of the revolutionary 
leaders—that is, of overcoming the enormous 
dead weight of immemorial inherited pre- 
judice against the possibility of getting rid 
of abuses which had lasted so long, and open 
ing people’s eyes to the fact that the system 
of wealth distribution was merely a human 
institution like others, and that if there is 
any truth in human progress, the longer an 
institution had endured unchanged, the more 
conipletely it was likely to have become out 
of joint with the world’s progress, and the 
more radical the change must be which should 
bring it into correspondence with other lines 
of social evolution.” 

“That is quite the modern view of the 
subject, said the doctor. “I shall be 
understood in talking with a representative 
cf the century which invented poker if I 
say that when the revolutionists attacked 
the fundamental justice of the old property 
system, its defenders were able on account 
of its antiquity to meet them with a tre- 
mendous bluff—one which it is no wonder 
should have been for a time almost paralys- 
ing. But behind the bluff there was abso- 
lutely nothing. The moment public opinion 
could be nerved up to the point of calling 
it, the game was up. The principle of in- 
heritance, the backbone of the whole pro- 
perty system, at the first challenge of serious 
criticism abandoned all ethical defence and 
shrivelled into a mere convention established 
by law, and as rightfully to be disestablished 
by it in the name of anything fairer. As for 
the buccaneers, the great money-getters, when 
the hight was once turned on their methods, 
the question was not so much of saving their 
booty as their bacon. 

““Vhere is historically a marked difference,” 
the doctor went on, ‘‘between the decline 
and fall of the systenis of royal and priestly 
power and the passing of the rule of the 
rich. The former systems were rooted 
deeply in sentiment and romance, and for 
ages after their overthrow retained a strong 
hold on the hearts and imaginations of men. 
Our generous race has remembered without 
rencour all the oppressions it has endured 
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save only the rule of the rich. The dominion 
of the money power had always been devoid 
of moral basis or dignity, and from the 
moment its material supports were destroyed, 
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it not only perished, but seemed to sink away 
at once into a state of putrescence that made 
the world hurry to bury it for ever out of 
sight and memory.” 
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THE REVOLUTION 
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‘*ReALLy,” said her mother, ‘‘Edith tonehed 
the match to quite a large discussion when 
she suggested that you should open the safe 
for us.”’ 

To which I added that I had learned more 
that morning abont the moral basis of ecv- 
nomic equality, and the grounds for the 
abolition of private property, than in my 
entire previous experience as a citizen of the 
twentieth century. 

‘‘The abolition of private property!” 
claimed the doctor. ‘“‘What is 
gay’ 

‘Of course,” I said, ‘“‘I am quite ready to 
admit that you have something very much 
better in its place, but private property you 
have certainly abolished—have you not? Is 
not that what we have been talking about?” 

The doctor turned as if for sympathy to 
the ladies. ‘‘And this young man,” he said, 
‘‘who thinks that we have abolished private 
property, has at this moment in his pocket 
a eard of credit representing a private annual 
income, for strictly personal use, of four 
thousand dollars, based upon a share of 
stock in the wealthiest and soundest cor- 
poration in the world, the value of his 
share, calculating the income on a four per 
cent. basis, coming to one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

I felt a little silly at being convicted so 
palpably of making a thoughtless observa- 
tion, but the doctor hastened to say that he 
understood perfectly what had been in my 
mind. I had, no doubt, heard it a hundred 
times asserted by the wise men of my day 
that the equalisation of hnman conditions as 
to wealth would necessitate destroying the 
institution of private property, and, without 
having given special thought to the subject, 
had naturally assumed that the equalisation 
of wealth having been effected, private pro- 
perty must have been abolished, according 
to the prediction. 

““Thanks,’’ I said; ‘‘that is it exactly.” 
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“The Revolution,” said the doctor, 
“abolished private capitalism—that is to 
say, it put an end to the direction of the 
industries and ecommerce of the people by 
irresponsible persons for their own benefit, 
and transferred that fuuction to the people 
collectively, to be earried on by responsible 
agents for the common benefit. The change 
created an entirely new system of property- 
holding, but did not, either directly or in- 
directly, involve any denial of the right of 
private property. Quite on the contrary, the 
change in system placed the private and per- 
sonal property rights of every citizen upon 
a basis incomparably more solid and secure 
and extensive than they ever before had or 
could have had while private capitalism 
lasted. Let us analyse the effects of the 
change of systems, and see if it was not so. 

“‘Suppose you and a number of other men 
of your time, all having separate claims in a 
mining region, formed a corporation to carry 
on as one mine your consolidated properties, 
would you have any less private property 
than you had when you owned your claims 
separately? You would have changed the 
mode and tenure of your property, but if the 
arrangement were a wise one, that would be 
wholly to your advantage, would it not?” 

“NOC Ooubt. 

“Of course, you conld no longer exercise 
the personal and eomplete control over the 
consolidated mine which you exercised over 
your separate claim. You would have, with 
your fellow-corporators, to entrust the man- 
agement of the combined property to a board 
of directors chosen by yourselves, but you 
would not think that meant a sacrifice of 
your private property, would you?” 

“Certainly not. That was the form under 
which a very large part, if not the largest 
part, of private property in my day was in- 
vested and controlled.” 

“It appears, then,’ said tho doetor, ‘that 
it is not necessary to the full possession and 
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enjoyment of private property that it should 
be in a separate parcel, or that the owner 
should exercise a direct and personal control 
over it. Now, let us further suppose that 
instead of entrusting the management of 
your consolidated property to private direc- 
tors more or less rascally, who would be con- 
stantly trying to cheat the stockholders, the 
nation undertook to manage the business for 
you by agents chosen by and responsible to 
you; would that be an attack on your pro- 
perty interests?” 

“On the contrary, it would greatly en- 
hance the value of the property. It would 
be as if a government guarantee were ob- 
tained for private bonds.”’ 


‘Well, that is what the people in_ the 
Revolution did with private property. They 
simply consolidated the property in the 


country previously held in separate parcels, 
and put the management of the business into 
the hands of a national agency charged with 
paying over the dividends to the stockholders 
for their individual use. So far, surely, it 
must be admitted, the Revolution did not 


involve any abolition of private property.” » 


That: as true,” said J,. “except mam one 
particular. It is, or used to be, a usual in- 
cident to the ownership of property that it 
may be disposed of at will by the owner. 
The owner of stock in a mine or mill could 
not indeed sell a piece of the mine or mill, 
but he could sell his stock in it; 
citizen now cannot dispose of his share in 
the national concern. He can only dispose 
of the dividend.”’ 

*Certainly,’’ replied the doctor; ‘“‘but 
while the power ot alienating the principal 
cf one’s property was a usual incident of 
ownership in your time, it was very far from 
being a necessary incident, or one which was 
beneficial to the owner, for the right of dis- 
posing of property involved the risk of being 
dispossessed of it by others. I think there 
were few property owners in your day who 
would not very gladly have relinquished the 
right to alienate their property if they could 
have had it guaranteed indefeasibly to them 
and their children. So to tie up property 
by trusts that the beneficiary could not touch 
the principal was the study of rich people 
who desired best to protect their heirs. Take 
the case of entailed estates as another illus- 
tration of this idea. Under that mode of 
holding property, the possessor could not 
sell it, yet 1t was considered the most desir- 
able sort of property on account of that very 
fact. The fact you refer to—that the citizen 
cannot alienate his share in the national cor- 
poration which forms the basis of his income 
—tends in the same way to make it a more 
and not a less valuable sort of property. 
Certainly its quality as a strictly personal 
and private sort of property is intensified by 
the very indefeasibleness with which it is 
attached to the individual. It might be said 
that the reorganisation of the property system 
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which we are speaking of amounted to 
making the United States an entailed estate 
for the equal benefit of the citizens thereof 
and their descendants for ever.” 

“You have not yet mentioned,’ I said, 
‘‘the most drastf¢ measure of all by which 
the Revolution affected private property, 
namely, the absolute equalising of the 
amount of property to be held by each. Here 
was not perhaps any denial of the principle 
itself of private property, but it was certainly 


a prodigious interference. with property 
holders.” 
‘“The distinction is well made. It is of 


vital importance to a correct apprehension of 
this subject. History has been full of just 
such wholesale readjustments of property 1n- 
terests by spoliation, conquest, or confisca- 
tion. They have been more or less justifi- 
able, but when least so they were never 
thought to involve any denial of the idea of 
private property in itself, for they went 
right on to reassert it under a different form. 
Less than any previous readjustment of pro- 
perty relations could the general equalising 
of property in the Revolution be called a 
denial of the right of property. On the pre- 
cise contrary, it was an assertion and vin- 
dication of that right on a scale never before 
dreamed of. Before the Revolution very 
few of the people had any property at all, 
and no econoniic provision save from day to 
day. By the new system all were assured 
of a large, equal, and fixed share in the 
total national principal and income. Before 
the Revolution, even those who had secured 
a property were likely to see it taken from 
them, or slp from them by a thousand acci- 
dents. Even the millionaire had no assurance 
that his grandson might not become a home- 
less vagabond, or his granddaughter be forced 
to a hfe ot shame. Under the new system, 
the title of every citizen to his individual 
fortune became indefeasible, and he could 
lose it only when the nation became bank- 
rupt. The Revolution, that is to say, in- 
stead of denying or abolishing the institution 
of private property, affirmed it in an incom- 
parably more positive, beneficial, permanent, 
and general form than had ever been known 
before. 

‘“‘Of course, Julian, it was in the way of 
human nature quite a matter of course that 
your contemporaries should have cried out 
against the idea of a universal right of pro- 
perty as an attack on the principle of property. 
There was never a prophet or reformer who 
raised his voice for a purer, more spiritual, 
and perfect idea of religion whom his con- 
temporaries did not accuse of seeking to 
abolish religion; nor ever in political affairs 
did any party proclaim a juster, larger, wiser 
ideal of government without being accused 
of seeking to abolish government. So it was 
quite according to precedent that those who 
taught the right of all to property should be 
acensed of attacking the right of property. 
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But who, think you, were the true friends 
and champions of private property? those 
who advocated a system under which one 
man, if clever enough, could monopolise the 
earth—and a very smal] nuinber were fast 
monopolising it, turning the rest of the race 
into proletarians—or, on the other hand, 
those who demanded a system by which all 
should become property-holders on equal 
terms? ”’ 

‘*It strikes me,’ I said, ‘‘that as soon as 
the revolutionary leaders succeeded in open- 
ing the eyes of the people to this view of the 
matter, my old friends the capitalists must 
have found their cry about ‘the sacred right 
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“Aq!” exclaimed Edith, who with her 
mother had been rummaging the drawers of 
the safe as the doctor and I talked, ‘‘here 
are some letters, if I am not mistaken. It 
seems, then, you used gafes for something 
besides money.” 

It was, in fact, as I noted with quite in- 
describable emotion, a packet of letters and 
notes from Edith Bartlett, written on various 
occasions during our relation as lovers, that 
Edith, her great-granddaughter, held in her 
hand. I took them from her, and opening 
one, found it to be a note dated May 30, 
1887, the very day on which I parted with 
her for ever. In it she asked me to join 
her family in their Decoration-day visit to 
the grave at Mount Auburn, where her 
brother lay, who had fallen in the civil war. 

“T do not expect, Julian,” she had written, 
‘that you will adopt all my relations as your 
own because you marry me—that would be 
too much—but my hero brother I want you 
to take for yours, and that is why I would 
like you to go with us to-day.” 

The gold and parchments, once so price- 
less, now carelessly seattered about the 
chamber, had lost their value, but these 
tokens of love had not parted with their 
potency through lapse of time. As by a 
magic power, they called up in a moment a 
mist of memories which shut me up in a 
world of my own—a world in which the pre- 
sent had no part. I do not know for how 
long I sat thus tranced and oblivious of the 
silent, sympathising group around me. It 
was by a deep involuntary sigh from my own 
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of property’ turned into a most dangerous 
sort of boomerang.” 

“So they did. Nothing could have better 
served the ends of the Revolution, as we 
have seen, than to raise the issue of the 
right of property. Nothing was so desirable 
as that the people at large should be led to 
give a little serious consideration on rational 
and moral grounds to what that right was 
as compared with what it ought to be. It 
was very soon, then, that the cry of ‘the 
sacred right of property,’ first raised by the 
rich in the name of the few, was re-echoed 
with overwhelming effect by the disinherited 
millions in the name of all.” 


PAST, 


lips that I was at last roused from my ab- 
straction, and returned from the dream-world 
of the past to a consciuusness of my present 
environment and its conditions, 


“These are letters,’’ I said, ‘‘from the 
other Edith—FEdith Bartlett, your  great- 
grandmother. Perhaps you would be in- 


terested in looking them over. I don't know 
who has a nearer or better claim to them 
after myself than you and your mother.” 

Edith took the letters and began to examine 
them with reverent curiosity. 

‘They will be very interesting,’ said her 
mother, ‘but I am afraid, Julian, we shall 
have to ask you to read them for us.” 

My countenance no doubt expressed the 
surprise I felt at this confession of illiteracy 
on the part of snch highly-cultivated persons. 

‘‘Am I to understand,” [ finally inquired, 
“that handwriting, and the reading of it, 
like lock-makinyz, is a lost art?” 

“Tam afraid it is about so,” replied the 
doctor, “although the explanstion here is 
not, as in the other case, economic equality 
so much as the progress of invention. Our 
children are still tanght to write and ta 
read writing, but they have so little practice 
in after-life that they usually forget their 
acqnirements pretty soon after leaving 
school; but really Edith onght still to be 
able to make out a nineteenth-century letter. 
—My dear, I am a little ashamed of you.”’ 

“Oh, I can read this, papa,’’ she exclaimed, 
looking up, with brows still corrugated, from 
a page she had been studying. ‘Don't you 
remember I studicd out those old letters of 
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Julian’s to Edith Bartlett, which mother had? 
—though that was years ago, and I have 
grown rusty since. But I have read nearly 
two lines of this already. It is really quite 
plain. I am going to work it all out with- 
out any help from anybody except mother.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, dear me!” said I, ‘‘don't you 
write letters any more? ”’ 

‘‘Well, no,’’ replied the doctor, ‘practically 
speaking, handwriting has gone out of use. 
For correspondence, when we do not tele- 
phone, we send phonographs, and use the 
latter, indeed, for all purposes for which 
you employed handwriting. It has _ been 
so now so long that it scarcely occurs to us 
that people ever did anything else. But 
surely this is an evolution that need sur- 
prise you little: you had the phonograph 
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and its possibilities were patent enough from 
the first. For our important records we still 
largely use types, of course, but the printed 
matter is transcribed from  phonographic 
copy, so that really, except in emergencies, 
there is little use for handwriting. Curious, 
isn't it, when one comes to think of it, that 
the riper civilisation has grown the more 
perishable its records have become? The 
Chaldeans and Egyptians used bricks, and 
the Greeks and Romans made more or less 
use of stone and bronze, for writing. If the 
race were destroyed to-day and the earth 
should be visited, say, from Mars, five hun- 
dred years later or even less, our books would 
have perished, and the Roman Empire be 
accounted the latest and highest stage of 
human civilisation.” 


CHAPTER AIX 


*“CAN A MAID FORGET HER ORNAMENTS 


PRESENTLY Edith and her mother went into 
the house to study out the letters, and the 
doctor being so delightfully absorbed with 
the stocks and bonds that it would have 
been unkind not to leave him alone, it struck 
me that the occasion was favourable for the 
execution of a private project for which op- 
portunity had hitherto been lacking. 

From the moment of receiving my credit 
card I had contemplated a particular pur- 
ehase which J desired to make on the first 
opportunity. This was a betrothal ring for 
Edith. Gifts in general, it was evident, had 
lost their value in this age when everybody 
had everything he wanted, but this was one 
which, for sentiment’s sake, I was sure would 
still seem as desirable to a woman as ever. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the un- 
usual absorption of my hosts in special in- 
teresits, J made my way to the great store 
Edith had taken me to on a former occa- 
sion, the only one I had thus far entered. 
Not seeing the class of goods which I desired 
indicated by any of the placards over the 
alcoves, I presently asked one of the young 
women attendants to direct me to the jewel- 
lery department. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, raising her 
eyebrows a little, ‘what did I understand 
you to ask for?” 

“The jewellery department,” I repeated. 
“T want to look at some rings.” 

“Rings!”? she repeated, regarding me with 
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a rather blank expression. ‘‘May I ask 
what kind of rings, for what sort of use?” 

‘‘Finger-rings,’’ I repeated, feeling that 
the young woman could not be so intelligent 
as she looked. 

At the word she glanced at my left hand, 
on one of the fingers of which I wore a 
seal ring after a fashion of my day. Her 
countenance took on an expression at once 
of intelligence and the keenest interest. 

“T beg your pardon a thousand times!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I ought to have understood 
before. You are Julian West?” 

I was beginning to be a little nettled with 
so much mystery about so simple a matter. 

“T certainly am Julian West,’’ I said, ‘but 
pardon me if I do not see the relevancy of 
that fact to the question I asked vou.”’ 

“Oh, you must really excuse me,”’ she said, 
“but it is most relevant. Nobody in 
America but just yourself would ask for 
finger-vings. You see, they have not been 
used for so long a period that we have quite 
ceased to keep them in stock; but if you 
would lke one made to order, you have only 
to leave a description of what you want, and 
it will be at once manufactured.” 

I thanked her, but concluded that I would 
not prosecute the undertaking any further 
until I had looked over the ground a little 
more thoroughly. 

I said nothing about my adventure at 
hone, not caring to be laughed at more than 
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was necessary; but when, after dinner, I 
found the doctor alone in his favourite out- 
door study on the house-top, I cautiously 
sounded Inm on the subject. 

Remarking, as if quite in a casual way, 
that 1 had not noticed so much as a finger- 
ring worn by any one, I asked him whether 
the wearing of jewellery had becn disused, 
and, if so, what was the explanation of the 
abandonment of the custom? 

The doctor said that it certainly was a 
fact that the wearing of jewellery had been 
virtually an obsolete custom for a couple 
of generations, if not more. ‘‘As for the 
reasons for the fact,” he continued, ‘‘they 
really go rather deeply into the direct and 
indirect consequences of our present econ- 
omic system. Speaking broadly, I suppose 
the main and sufiicient reason why gold and 
silver and precious stones have ceased to be 
prized as ornaments is that they entirely 
lost their commercial value when the nation 
organised wealth distribution on the basis 
of the indefeasible economic equality of all 
citizens, As you know, a ton of gold or a 
bushel of diamonds would not secure a loaf 
of bread at the public stores, nothing avail- 
ing there except or in addition to the citi- 
zen’s credit, which depends solely on his 
citizenship, and is always equal to that of 
every other citizen. Consequently, nothing 
is worth anything to anybody nowadays save 
for the use or pleasure he can _ personally 
derive from it. The main reason why gems 
and the precious metals were formerly used 
as ornaments seems to have been the great 
convertible value belonging to them, which 
made them symbols of wealth and’ import- 
ance, and consequently a favourite means 
of social ostentation. The fact that they 
have entirely lost this quality would account, 
I think, largely for their disuse as orna- 
ments, even if ostentation itself had not 
been deprived of its motive by the law of 
equality.” 

*“Undoubtedly,”’ I said; ‘‘yet there were 
those who thought them pretty, quite apart 


from their value.’’ 
“Well, possibly,’ replied the doctor. 
“‘Yes, I suppose savage races _ honestly 


thought so, but, being honest, they did not 
distinguish between precious stones and glass 
beads, so long as both were equally shining. 
As to the pretension of civilised persons to 
admire gems or gold for their intrinsic beauty 
apart from their value, I suspect that was 
a more or less unconscious sham. Suppose, 
by any sudden abundance, diamonds of the 
first water had gone down to the value of 
bottle glass, how much longer do you think 
they would have been worn by anybody in 
your day?’ 

I was constrained to admit that undoubt- 
edly they would have disappeared from view 
promptly and permanently. 

“IT imagine,” said the doctor, ‘‘that good 
taste, which we understand even in your day 
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rather frowned on the use of such ornaments, 
came to the aid of the economic influence 
in promoting their disuse when once the new 
order of things had been estublished. The 
loss by the gems and precious metals of the 
glamour that belonged to them as forms of 
concentrated wealth, left the taste free to 
judge of the real esthetic value of orna- 
mental effects obtained by hanging bits of 
shining stones and plates and chains and 
rings of metal about the face and neck and 
fingers, and the view secms to have been 
soon generally acquiesced in that such com- 
binations were barbaric and not really beau- 
tiful at all.” 

**But what has become of all the diamonds 
and rubies and emeralds, and gold and silver 
jewels?’’ I exclaimed. 

“The metals, of course—silver and gold— 
kept their uses, mechanical and _ artistic. 
They are always beautiful in their proper 
places, and are as much used for decorative 
purposes as ever, but those purposes are 
architectural, not personal, as formerly. Be- 
cause we do not follow the ancient practice 
of using paints on our faces and bodies, we 
use them not the less in what we consider 
their proper places, and it is just so with 
gold and silver. As for the precious stones, 
some of them have found use in mechanical 
applications, and there are, of course, collec- 
tions of them in museums here and there. 
Probably there never were more than a few 
hundred bushels of precious stones in exist- 
ence, and it is easy to account for the dis- 
appearance and speedy loss of so small a 
quantity of such minute objects after they 
had ceased to be prized.” 

““The reasons you give for the passing of 
jewellery,” I said, ‘‘certainly account for 
the fact, and yet yon can scarcely imagine 
what a surprise I find in it. The degrada- 
tion of the diamond to the rank of the glass 
bead, save for its mechanical uses, expresses 
and typifies as no other one fact to me the 
completeness of the revolution which at the 
present time has subordinated things to 
humanity. It would not be so difficult, of 
course, to understand that men might readily 
have dispensed with jewel-wearing, which 
indeed was never considered in the best of 
taste as a masculine practice except in bar- 
barous countries, but it would have stag- 
gered the prophet Jeremiah to have his query 
‘Can a maid forget her ornaments?’ answered 
in the affirmative.” 

The doctor langhed. 

‘‘Jeremiah was a very wise man,” he said, 
“and if his attention had been drawn to the 
subject of economic equality and its effect 
upon the relation of the sexes, I am sure he 
would have foreseen, as one of its logical 
results, the growth of a sentinient of quite 
as much philosophy concerning personal orna- 
mentation on the part of women as men have 
ever displayed. He wonld not have been 
surprised to learn that one effect of that 
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equality as between men and women had been 
to revolutionise women’s attitude on the 
whole question of dress so completely that 
the most bilious of misogynists—if indeed 
any were left—would no longer be able to 
accuse them of being more absorbed in that 
interest than are men.” 

“Doctor, doctor, do not ask me to believe 
that the desire to make herself attractive 
has ceased to move woman!”’ 

‘‘Iixcuse me, J did not mean to say any- 
thing of the sort,’’ replied the doctor. ‘I 
spoke of the disproportionate development 
of that desire which tends to defeat its own 
end by over-ornament and excess of arti- 
fice. If we may judge from the records 
of your time, this was quite generally the 
result of the excessive devotion to dress 
on the part of your women; was it not 
6O-0ct 

‘Undoubtedly. Overdressing, over-exer- 
tion to be attractive, was the greatest draw- 
back to the real attractiveness of women in 
my day.” 

‘‘And how was it with the men?”’ 

‘That could not be said of any men worth 
calling men. There were, of course, the 
dandies, but most men paid too little at- 
tention to their appearance rather than too 
much.” 


‘That is to say, one sex paid too much 


attention to dress and the other too little?” 

‘“That was it.” : 

““Very well; the effect of economic equality 
of the sexes, and the consequent independence 
of women at all times as to maintenance upon 
men, is that women give much less thought 
to dress than in your day, and men con- 
siderably more. No one would indeed think 
of suggesting that either sex is nowadays 
more absorbed in setting off its personal at- 
tractions than the other. Individuals difier 
as to their interest in this matter, but the 
difference is not along the line of sex.’ 

*“But why do you attribute this miracle,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘for miracle it seems, to the 
effect of economic equality on the relation 
of men and women?” 

“Because from the moment that equality 
hecame established between them, it ceased 
to be a whit more the interest of women 
to make themselves attractive and desirable 
to men than for men to produce the same 
impression upon women.”’ 

““Meaning thereby that previous to the 
establishment of economic equality between 
men and women, it was decidedly more the 
interest of the women to make themselves 
personally attractive than of the men?” 

““Assuredly,” said the doctor. ‘‘Tell me 
to what motive did men in your day ascribe 
the excessive devotion of the other sex to 
matters of dress as compared with men’s 
comparative neglect of the subject? ’”’ 

“Well, T don’t think we did much clear 
thinking on the subject. In fact, anything 
which had any sexual suggestion about it 
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was scarcely ever treated in any other than 
a sentimental or jesting tone.’’ 

‘‘That is indeed,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘a strik- 
ing trait of your age, though explainable 
enough in view of the utter hypocrisy under- 
lying the entire relation of the sexes, the 
pretended chivalric deference to women on the 
one hand, coupled with their practical sup- 
pression on the other. But you must have 
had some theory to account for women’s 
excessive devotion to personal adornment? ’”’ 

‘‘The theory, I think, was that handed 
dewn from the ancients—namely, that women 
were naturally vainer than men. But they 
did not like to hear that said; so the polite 
way of accounting for the obvious fact that 
they cared so much more for dress than did 
men, was that they were more sensitive to 
beauty, more unselfishly desirous of pleas- 
ing, and other agreeable phrases.”’ 


; ‘‘And did it not occur to you that the 


real reason why woman gave so much thought 
to devices for enhancing her beauty was 
simply that, owing to her economic depend- 
ence on man’s favour, a woman’s face was 
her fortune, and that the reason men were 
so careless for the most part as to their per- 
sonal appearance was that their fortune in 
no way depended on their beauty; and that 
even when it came to commending them- 
selves to the favour of the other sex their 
economic position told more potently in their 
favour than any question of personal advan- 
taces? Surely this ecbvious consideration 
fully explained woman's greater devotion to 
personal adornment, without assuming any 
difference whatever in the natural endowment 
of the sexes as to vanity.” 

‘‘And consequently,’ I put in, ‘‘when 
‘women ceased any more to depend for their 
economic welfare upon men’s favour, it 
‘ceased to be their main aim in life to make 
themselves attractive to men’s eves?”’ 

‘*Precisely so, to their unspeakable gain in 
comfort, dignity, and freedom of mind for 
more important interests.” 

' “But to the diminution, TI suspect, of the 
picturesqueness of the social panorama?” 

; “Not at all, but most decidedly to its 
notable advantage. So far as we can judge, 
what claim the women of your period had to 
be regarded as attractive was achieved dis- 
tinctly in spite of their efforts to make them- 
selves so. Let us recall that we are talking 
about that excessive concern of women for 
the enhancement of their charms which led 
to a mad race after effect that for the most 
part defeated the end sought. Take away 
the economic motive which made women’s 
attractiveness to men a means of getting on 
in life, and there remained Nature’s impulse 
to attract the admiration of the other sex, 
a motive quite strong enough for beauty’s 
end, and the more effective for not being too 
strong.” 

‘Tt is easy enough to sce,’’ I said, ‘‘why 
the economic independence of women should 
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have had the effect of moderating to a reason- 
able measure their interest in persona} adorn- 
ment; but why should it have operated in 
the opposite direction upon men, in making 
them more attentive to dress and personal 
appearance than before?” 
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“For the simple reason that their economic 
superiority to women having disappeared, 
they must henceforth depend wholly upon 
personal attractiveness if they would either 
win the favour of women or retain it when 
won. 


CHAPTER AX 


WHAT THE REVOLUTION DID FOR WOMEN. 


“Ir occurs to me, doctor,’’ I said, ‘‘that it 
would have been even better worth the while 
of a woman of my day to have slept over 
till now than for me, seeing that the estab- 
lishment of economic equality seems to have 
meant even more for women than for men.”’ 

“Edith would perhaps not have been 
pleased with the substitution,’’ said the 
doctor; ‘‘but really there is much in what 
you say, for the establishment of economic 
equality did in fact mean incomparably more 
for women than for men. In your day the 
condition of the mass of men was abject as 
compared with their present state, but the 
lot of women was abject as compared with 
that of the men. ‘The most of men were 
indeed the servants of the rich, but the 
woman was subject to the man whether he 
were rich or poor, and in the latter and more 
common case was thus the servant of a ser- 
vant. However low down in poverty a man 
might be, he had one or more lower even 
than he in the persons of the women depen- 
dent on him and subject to his will. At 
the very bottom of the social heap, bearing 
the accumulated burden of the whole mass, 
was woman. All the tyrannies of sonl and 
mind and body which the race endured, 
weighed at last with cumulative force upon 
her. So far beneath even the mean estate 
of man was that of woman that it would 
have been a mighty uplift for her could she 
have only attained his level. But the great 
Revolntion not merely Hfted her to an 
equality with man, but raised them both 
with the same mighty upthrust to a plane of 
moral dignity and material welfare as much 
above the former state of man as_ his 
former state had been above that of 
woman. If men, then, owe gratitude 
to the Revolution, how much greater 
must women esteem their debt to it! If to 
the men the voice of the Revolution was a 
call to a higher and nobler plane of living, 
to woman it was as the voice of God calling 
her to a new creation.’ 


“Undoubtedly,” I said, ‘“‘the women of 


the poor had a pretty abject time of it, but 
the women of the rich certainly were not 
oppressed.”’ 

“The women of the rich,’’ replied the 
doctor, “‘were numerically too insignificant 
a proportion of the mass of women to be 
worth considering in a general statement of 
woman's condition in your day. Nor, for 
that matter, do we consider their lot prefer- 
able to that of their poorer sisters. It is 
true that they did not endure physical hard- 
ship, but were, on the contrary, petted and 
spoiled by their men protectors like over- 
indulged children; but that seems to us not 
a sort of life to be desired. So far as we 
can learn from contemporary accounts and 
social pictures, the women of the rich lived 
in a hot-house atmosphere of adulation and 
affectation, altogether less favourable to 
moral or mental development than the harder 
conditions of the women of the poor. A 
woman of to-day, if she were doomed to go 
back to live in your world, would beg at 
least to be reincarnated as a = scrub-woman 
rather than as a wealthy woman of fashion. 
The latter rather than the former seems to 
us the sort of woman which most completely 
typified the degradation of the sex in your 
age. 

As the same thought had occurred to me, 
even in my former life, I did not argue the 
point. 

““The so-called woman movement, the be- 
ginning of the great transformation in her 
condition,’ continued the doctor, ‘‘was 
already making quite a stir in your day. You 
must have heard and seen much of it, and 
may have even known some of the ‘noble 
women who were the early leaders.’ 

“Oh-ves, I replied. ‘“There was a great 
stir about women’s rights, but the programme 
then announced was ‘by no means revolution- 
ary. It only aimed at securing the right to 
vote, together with various changes in the 
laws about property-holding by women, the 
custody of children in divorces, and such 
details. I assure you that the women no 
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more than the men had at that time any 
notion of  revolutionising the economic 
system.” 

‘So we understand,” replied the doctor. 
“Tn that respect the women’s struggle for in- 
dependence resembled revolutionary move- 
ments in general, which, in their earlier 
stages, go biundering and stumbling along in 
such a seemingly erratic and illogical way 
that it takes a plilosopher to calculate what 
outcome to expect. ‘The calculation as to the 
ultimate outcome of the women’s movement 
was, however, as simple as was the same 
calculation in the case of what you called 
the labour movement. What the women were 
after was independence of men and equality 
with them, while the working-men’s desire 
was to put an end to their vassalage to capi- 
talists. Now, the key to the fetters the 
women wore was the same that locked the 
shackles of the workers. It was the econo- 
mic key, the control of the means of sub- 
sistence. Men, as a sex, held that power 
over women, and the rich as a class held it 
over the working masses. The secret of the 
sexual bondage and of the industrial bond- 
age was the same—naniely, the unequal] distri- 
bution of the wealth power, and the change 
which was necessary to put an end to both 
forms of bondage must obviously be econo- 
mic equalisation, which in the sexual as in 
the industrial relation would at once insure 
the substitution of co-operation for coercion. 

“The first leaders of the women’s revolt 
were unable to see beyond the ends of their 
noses, and consequently ascribed their sub- 
ject condition and the abuses they endured 
to the wickedness of man, and appeared to 
believe that the only remedy necessary was 
a moral reform on his part. This was the 
period during which such expressions as the 
‘tyrant man’ and ‘man the monster’ were 
watchwords of the agitation. The champions 
of the women fell into precisely the same 
mistake committed by a large proportion of 
the early leaders of the working-men, who 
wasted good breath and wore out their 
tempers in denouncing the capitalists as the 
wilful anthors of all the ills of the prole- 
tarian. This was worse than idle rant; it 
was misleading and blinding. The men were 
essentially no worse than the women they 
oppressed, nor the capitalists than the work- 
men they exploited. Put working-men in the 
places of the capitalists, and they would 
have done just as the capitalists were doing. 
In fact, whenever working-men did become 
capitalists they were commonly said to make 
the hardest sort of masters. So, also, if 
women could have changed places with the 
men, they would urdonbiedly have dealt with 
the men precisely as the men had dealt with 
them. Jt was the system which permitted 
human beings to come into relations of superi- 
ority and inferiority to one another which 
was the cause of the whole evil. Power 
over others is necessarily demoralising to the 
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master and degrading to the _ subject. 
Equality is the only moral relation between 
human beings. Any reform which should re- 
sult in remedying the abuse of women by 
men, or working-men by capitalists, must 
therefore be addressed to equalising their 
economic condition. Not till the women, as 
well as the working-men, gave over the folly 
of attacking the consequences of economic 
inequality and attacked the inequality itself, 
was there any hope for the enfranchisement 
of either class. 

“The utterly inadequate idea which the 
early leaders of the women had of the great 
salvation they must have, and how it must 
come, are curiously illustrated by their en- 
thusiasm for the various so-called temperance 
agitations of the period for the purpose of 
checking drunkenness among men. The 
special interest of the women as a class in 
this reform in men’s manners—for women as 
a rule did not drink intoxicants—consisted 
in the calculation that if the men drank less, 
they would be less likely to abuse them, and 
would provide more liberally for their main- 
tenance; that is to say, their highest aspira- 
tions were limited to the hope that, by re- 
forming the morals of their masters, they 
might secure a little better treatment for 
themselves. The idea of abolishing the mas- 
tership had not yet occurred to them as a 
possibility. 

“This point, by the way, as to the efforts 
of women in your day to reform men’s drink- 
ing habits by law, rather strikingly suggests 
the difference between the position of women 
then and now in their relation to men. If 
nowadays men were addicted to any practice 
which made them seriously and generally 
offensive to women, it wonld not occur to the 
latter to attempt to curb it by law. Our 
spirit of personal sovereignty and the right- 
ful independence of the individual in all 
matters mainly self-regarding would indeed 
not tolerate any of the legal interferences 
with the private practices of individuals so 
common in your day. Bnt the women would 
not find force necessary to correct the 
manners of themen. Their absolute economic 
independence, whether in or out of marriage, 
would enable them to use a more potent in- 
fluence. It would presently be found that 
the men who made themsclves offensive to 
women’s susceptibilities would sue for their 
favour in vain. But it was practically im- 
possible for women of your day to protect 
themselves or assert their wills by assuming 
that attitude. It was economically a neces- 
sity for a woman to marry, or at least of so 
great advantage to her that she conld not 
well dictate terms to her suitors unless very 
fortunately situated, and once married it was 
the practical understanding that in return 
for her maintenance by her husband she must 
hold herself at his disposal.’”? 

“Tt sounds horribly,” I said, ‘‘at this dis- 
tance of time, but I beg you to believe that 
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it was not always quite as bad as it sonnds. 
The better men exercised their power with 
consideration, and with persons of refinement 
the wife virtually retained her self-control, 
and for that matter in many families the 
woman was practically the head of the house.”’ 

‘“No doubt, no doubt,” replied the doctor. 
‘*So it has always been under every form of 
servitude. However absolute the power of 
a master, it has been exercised with a fair 
degree of humanity in a large proportion of 
instances, and in many cases the nominal 
slave, when of strong character, has in reality 
exercised a controlling intluence over the 
master. This observed fact is not, however, 
considered a valid argument for subjecting 
human beings to the arbitrary will of others. 
Speaking generally, it is undoubtedly true 
that both the condition of women when sub- 
jected to men, and that of the poor in sub- 
jection to the rich, were in fact far less in- 
tolerable than it seems to us they possibly 
could have been. As the physical hfe of man 
can be maintained and often thrive in any 
climate from the poles to the equator, so his 
moral nature has shown its power to live 
and even put forth fragrant flowers under 
the most terrible social conditions.” 


‘‘In order to realise the prodigious debt 
of woman to the great Revolution,’’ resumed 
the doctor, ‘‘we must remember that the 
bondage from which it delivered her was in- 
comparably more complete and abject than 
any to which men had ever been subjected 
by their fellow-men. It was enforced not by 
a single but by a triple yoke. ‘The first yoke 
was the subjection to the personal and class 
rule of the rich, which the mass of women 
bore in common with the mass of men. The 
other two yokes were peculiar to her. One 
of them was her personal subjection not only 
in the sexual relation, but in all her be- 
haviour to the particular man on whom she 
depended for subsistence. The third yoke 
was an intellectual and moral one, and con- 
sisted in the slavish conformity exacted of 
her in all her thinking, speaking, and acting 
to a set of traditions and conventional stan- 
dards calculated to repress all that was spon- 
taneous and individual, and impose an arti- 
ficial uniformity upon both the inner and 
outer life. 

“The last was the heaviest yoke of the 
three, and most disastrous in its effects both 
upon women directly, and indirectly upon 
mankind, throngh the degradation of the 
mothers of the race. Upon the woman her- 
self the effect was so soul-stifling and mind- 
stunting as to be made a plausible excuse for 
treating her as a natural inferior by men 
not philosophical enough to see that what 
they would make an excuse for her subjec- 
tion was itself the result of that subjection. 
The explanation of woman’s submission in 
thought and action to what was practically 
a slave code—a code peculiar to her sex and 
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scorned and derided by men—was the fact 
that the main hope of a comfortable life for 
every Woman consisted in attracting the 
favourable attention of some man who could 
provide for her. Now, under your economic 
system it was very desirable for a man who 
sought employment to think and talk as his 
employer did tf he was to get on in life. Yet 
a certuin degree of independence of mind 
and conduct was conceded to men by their 
economic superiors under most circunstances, 
so long as they were not actnally offensive, 
for, after all, what was mainly wanted of 
them was their labour. But the relation of a 
woman to the man who supported her was 
of a very different and much closer char- 
acter. She mnst be to him persona grata, as 
your diplomats used to say. ‘To attract him 
she must be personally pleasing to him, must 
not offend his tastes or prejudices by her 
opinions or conduct. Otherwise he would be 
hkely to prefer someone else. It followed 
from this fact that while a boy’s training 
looked toward fitting him to earn a living, 
a girl was educated with a chief end to mak- 
ing her, if not pleasing, at least not dis- 
pleasing to men. 

‘Now, if particular women had _ been 
especially trained to suit particular men’s 
tastes—trained to order, so to speak—while 
that would have been offensive enough to 
any idea of feminine dignity, yet it would 
have been far less disastrous, for many men 
would have vastly preferred women of inde- 
pendent minds and original and natural 
opinions. But as it was not known before- 
hand what particular men would support par- 
ticular women, the only safe way was te 
train girls with a view to a negative rather 
than a positive attractiveness, so that at 
least they might not offend average mascu- 
hne prejudices. This ideal was most likely 
to be secured by educating a girl to conform 
herself to the customary traditional and 
fashionable habits of thinking, talking, and 
behaving—in a word, to the conventional 
standards prevailing at the time. She must, 
above all things, avoid as a contagion any 
new or original ideas or lines of conduct in 
any important respect, especially in religious, 
political, and social matters. Her mind, that 
is to say, lke her body, must be trained and 
dressed according to the current fashion 
plates. By all her hopes of married comfort 
she must not be known to have any peculiar 
or unusual or positive notions on any subject 
more important than enibroidery or parlour 
decoration, Conventionality in the essentials 
having been thus secured, the brighter and 
more piquant she could be in small ways and 
frivolous matters the better for her chances. 
Have I erred in describing the working of 
your system in this particular, Julian?” 

‘*No doubt,” I replied, ‘‘you have de- 
scribed to the life the correct and fashion- 
able ideal of feminine education in my time, 
but there were, you must understand, a great 
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many women who were persons of entirely 
original and serious minds, who dared to 
think and speak for themselves.” 

‘Of course there were. They were the 
prototypes of the universal woman of to-day. 
They represented the coming woman, who 
to-day has come. They had broken for them- 
selves the conventional trammels of their 
sex, and proved to the world the potential 
equality of women with men in every field of 
thought and action. But while great minds 
master their circumstances, the mass of minds 
are mastered by them and formed by them. 
It is when we think of the bearing of the 
system upon this vast majority of women, 
and how the virus of moral and mental 
slavery through their veins entered into the 
blood of the race, that we realise how tre- 
mendous is the indictment of humanity 
against your economic arrangements on ac- 
count of woman, and how vast a benefit to 
mankind was the Revclution that gave free 
mothers to the race—free not merely from 
physical but from moral and intellectual 
fetters.” 


““T referred a moment ago,” pursued the 
doctor, ‘‘to the close parallelism existing in 
your time between the industrial and the 
sexual situation, between the relations of the 
working masses to the capitalists, and 
those of the women to men. It is strik- 
ingly illustrated in vet another way. 

“The subjection of the working men to the 
owners of capital was insured by the exist- 
ence at all times cf a large class of the un- 
employed ready to underbid the workers and 
eager to get employment at any price and on 
any terms. This was the club with which 
the capitalist kept down the workers. In 
like manner it was the existence of a body 
of unappropriated women which riveted the 
yoke of women’s subjection to men. When 
maintenance was the difficult problem it was 
in your day there were many men who could 
not maintain themselves, and a vast number 
who could not maintain women in addition to 
themselves. The failure of a man to marry 
might cost him happiness, but in the case of 
women it not only involved loss of happiness, 
but, as a rule, exposed them to the pressure 
or peril of poverty, for it was a much more 
difficult thing for women than for men to 
secure an adequate support by their own 
efforts. The result was one of the most 
shocking spectacles the world has ever known 
-—nothing less, in fact, than a state of rivalry 
and competition among women for the oppor- 
tunity of marriage. To realise how helpless 
were women in your day to assume toward 
men an attitude of physical, mental, or moral 
dignity and independence, it is enough to re- 
member their terrible disadvantage in what 
your contemporaries called with brutal plain- 
hess the marriage markct. 

‘And still woman's cup of humiliation was 
not full. There was yet another and more 
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dreadful form of competition by her own sex 
to which she was exposed. Not only was 
there a constant vast surplus of unmarried 
women desirous of securing the economic sup- 
port which marriage implied, but beneath 
these there were hordes ot wretched women, 
hopeless of obtaining the support of men on 
honourable terms, and eager to sell them- 
selves for a crust. Julian, do you wonder 
that, of all the aspects of the horrible mess 
you called civilisation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the sexual relation reeks worst?” 

“‘Qur philanthropists were greatly dis- 
turbed over what we called the social evil,” 
said I—‘‘that is, the existence of this great 
multitude of outcast women—but it was not 
common to diagnose it as a part of the eco- 
nomic problem. It was regarded rather as a 
moral evil resulting from the depravity of 
the human heart, to be properly dealt) with 
by moral and religious influences.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. No one in your day, 
of course, was allowed to intimate that the 
economic system was radically wicked, and 
consequently it was custemary to lay off 
all its hideous consequences upon poor human 
nature. Yes, I know there were people who 
agreed that it might be possible by preach- 
ing to lessen the horrors of the social evil 
while yet the land contained millions of 
women in desperate need, who had no other 
means of getting bread save by catering to 
the desires of men. I am a bit of a phreno- 
logist, and have often wished for the chance 
of examining the cranial developments of 
a nineteenth-century philanthropist who 
honestly believed this, if indeed any of them 
honestly did.” 


“By the way,’ I said, ‘high-spirited 
women, even in my day, objected to the 
custom that required them to take their 


husbands’ names on marriage. How do you 
manage that now?’”’ 

‘““Women’s names are no move affected by 
marriage than men’s.” 

“But how about the children? ”’ 

“Girls take the mother’s last name with the 
father’s as a middle name, while with boys 


it is just the reverse.’”’ 


‘“It occurs to me,’’ I said, ‘‘that it would 
be surprising if a fact so profoundly affect- 
ing woman’s relations with man as_ her 
achievement of economic independence, had 
not modified the previous conventional 
standards of sexual morality in some re- 
spects.”’ 

“Say, rather,” replied the doctor, ‘that 
the economic equalisation of men and women 
for the first time made it possible to estab- 
lish their relations on a moral basis. The 
first condition of ethical action in any relation 
is the freedom of the actor. So long as 
women's economic dependence upon men pre- 
vented them from being free agents in the 
sexual relation, there could be no ethics of 
that relation. A proper ethical standard of 
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sexnal conduct was first made possible when 
women became capable of independent action 
through the attainment of economic equality.” 

“Tt would have startled the moralists of 
my day,’ [ said, ‘‘to be told that we had no 
sexual ethics. We certainly had a very 
strict and elaborate system of ‘thou shalt 
nots.’”’ 

*“Of course, of course,’? replied my com- 
panion. ‘‘Let us understand each other 
exactly at this point, for the subject is highlv 
important. You had, as you say, a set of 
very rigid rules and regulations as to the 
conduct of the sexes—that is, especially as 
to women—but the basis of it, for the mast 
part, was not ethical but prudential, the 
object being the safeguarding of the econo- 
interests of women in their relations 
with men. Nothing could have been more 
important to the protection of women on the 
whole, although so often bearing cruelly 
upon them individually, than these rules. 
They were the only method by which, so 
long as woman remained an economically 
helpless and dependent person, she and her 
children could be even partially guarded 
from masculine abuse and neglect. Do not 
imagine for a moment that I would speak 
lightly of the value of this social code to the 
race during the time it was necessary. But 
because it was entirely based upon considera- 
tions not suggested by the natural sanctities 
of the sexual relation in itself, but wholly 
upon prudential considerations affecting eco- 
nomic results, it would be an inexact use of 
terms to call it a system of ethics. It would 
be more accurately described as a code of 
sexual economics—that is to say, a sect of 
laws and cnstoms providing for the economic 
protection of women and children in the 
sexual and family relation. 

“The marriage contract was embellished hy 
a rich embroidery of sentimental and religious 
fancies, but I need not remind you that its 
essence in the eves of the law and of society 
was its-character as a contract, a strictly 
economic quid pro quo transaction. Jt was 
a legal undertaking by the man to maintain 
the woman and future family in considera- 
tion of her surrender of herself to his ex- 
clnsive disposal—that is to say, on condition 
of obtaining a lien on his property, she 
became a part of it. The only point which 
the law or the social censor looked to as 
fixing the morality or immorality, purity or 
impurity, of any sexnal act was simply the 
question whether this bargain had heen pre- 
viously executed in accordance with legal 
forms. That point properly attended to, 
everything that formerly had been regarded 
as wrong and impure for the parties became 
rightful and chaste. They might have been 
persons unfit to marry or to be parents; they 
might have been drawn together by the 
basest and most sordid motives; the bride 
may have been constrained by need to accept 
a man she loathed; youth may have keen 
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sacrificed to decrepitudc, and every natural 
propriety outraged; but according to your 
standard, if the contract had been legally 
executed, all that followed was white and 
beautifnl. On the other hand, if the con- 
tract had been neglected, and a woman had 
accepted a lover without it, then, however 
great their love, however fit their union in 
every natural way, the woman was cast out 
as unchaste, impure, and abandoned, and 
consigned to the living death of social ig- 
nominy. Now lIct ine repeat that we fully 
recognise the excuse for this social law under 
your atrocious system as the only possible 
way of protecting the econumic interests of 
women and children, but to speak of it as 
ethical or moral in its view of the sex rela- 
tion is certainly abont as absurd a misuse of 
words as could be committed. On the con- 
trary, we must say that it was a law which, 
in order to protect women's material in- 
terests, was obliged deliberately to disregard 
all the laws that are written on the heart 
touching such matters. 

‘“It seems from the records that there was 
much talk in your day about the scandalous 
fact that there were two distinct moral codes 
in sexual matters, one for men and another 
for women—men refusing to be bound by 
the law imposed on women, and socicty not 
even attempting to enforce it against them. 
It was claimed by the advocates of one code 
for both sexes that what was wrong or right 
for woman was so for man, and that there 
should be one standard of right and wrong, 
purity and impurity, morality and immoral- 
ity, for both. That was obviously the cor- 
rect view of the matter; but what moral 
gain would there have been for the race 
even if men could have been induced to 
accept the women’s code—a code so utterly 
unworthy in its central idea of the ethics of 
the sexual relation! Nothing bnt the bitter 
duress of their economic bondage had forced 
women to accept a law against which the 
blood of ten thousand stainless Marguerites, 
and the ruined lives of a countless multi- 
tude of women, whose only fanlt had been 
too tender loving, cried to God perpetually. 
Yes, there should doubtless be one standard 
of conduct for both men and women as there 
is now, but it was not to be the slave code, 
with its sordid basis, imposed upon the 
women by their necessities. The common and 
higher code for men and women which the 
conscience of the race demanded would first 
become possible, and at once thereafter would 
hecome assured when men and women stood 
over against each other in the sexual rela- 
tion, as in all others, in attitudes of absolute 
equality and mutual independence.” 

‘*After all, doctor,” T said, ‘although at 
first it startled me a little to hear you say 
that we had no sexual ethics, yet you really 
say no more, nor nse stronger words, than 
did our poets and satirists in treating the 
same theme. The complete divergence be- 
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tween our conventional sexual morality and 
the instinctive morality of love was a com- 
monplace with us, and furnished, as doubt- 
less you well know, the motive of a large 
part of our romantic and dramatic literature.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘nothing could 
be added to the force and feeling with which 
your writers exposed the cruelty and injus- 
tice of the iron law of society as to these 
matters—a law made doubly cruel and unjust 
by the fact that it bore almost exclusively on 
women. But their denunciations were wasted, 
and the plentiful emotions they evoked were 
barren of result, for the reason that they 
failed entirely to point out the basic fact 
that was responsible for the law they at- 
tacked, and must be abolished if the law 
were ever to be replaced by a just ethical 
standard. That fact, as we have seen, was 
the system of wealth distribution, by which 
woman’s only hope of comfort and security 
was made to depend on her success in obtain- 
ing a legal guarantee of support from some 
man as the price of her person.’” 
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**It seems to me,” I observed, ‘‘that when 
the women once fairly opened their eyes to 
what the revolutionary programme meant for 
their sex by its demand of economic equality 
for all, self-interest must have made them 
more ardent devotees of the cause than even 
the men.” 

“‘It did indeed,” replied the doctor. ‘‘Of 
course the blinding, binding influence of con- 
ventionality, tradition, and prejudice, as 
well as the timidity bred of immemorial 
servitude, for a long while prevented the mass 
of women from understanding the greatness 
of the deliverance which was offered them; 
but when once they did understand it they 
threw themselves into the revolutionary move- 
ment with a unanimity and enthusiasm that 
had a decisive effect upon the struggle. Men... 
might regard economic equality with favour 
or disfavour, according to their economic 
positions, but every woman, simply because 
she was a woman, was bound to be for it 
as soon as she got into her head what it 
meant for her half of the race.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


AT THE GYMNASIUM 


EpitH had come up on the house-top in time 
to hear the last of our talk, and now she 
said to her father— 

‘‘Considering what you have been telling 
Julian about women nowadays as compared 
with the old days, I wonder if he would not 
be interested in visiting the gymnasium this 
afternoon, and seeing something of how we 
train ourselves? There are going to be some 
foot-races and air-races, and a number of 
other tests. It is the afternoon when our 
year has the grounds, and I ought to be 
there anyway.” 

To this suggestion, which was eagerly ac- 
cepted, I owe one of the most intcresting 
and instructive experiences of those early 
days during which I was forming the ac- 
quaintance of the twentieth-century civilisa- 
tion. 

At the door of the gymnasium kdith Ieft 
os to join her class in the amphitheatre. 

‘‘Ts she to compete in anything?” I asked. 

‘‘All her year—that is, all of her age—in 
this ward will be entered in more or less 
events.” 

‘‘What is Edith’s speciality?” I asked. 

‘As to specialitics,” replied the doctor, 


‘* our people do not greatly cultivate them. Of 
course, privately they do what they please, 
but the object of our public training is not 
so much to develop athletic specialities as to 
produce an all-round and_ well-proportioned 
physical development. We aim first of all to 
secure a certain standard of strength and 
measurement for legs, thighs, arms, loins, 
chest, shoulders, neck, &c. This is not the 
highest point of perfection either of physique 
or performance. It is the necessary mini- 
mum. <All who attain it may be regarded 
as sound and proper men and women. It is 
then left to them as they please individually 
to develop themselves beyond that point in 
special directions.” 

‘“How long does this public gymnastic 
education last?” 

‘It is as obligatory as any part of the 
educational course until the body is set, 
which we put at the age of twenty-four; but 
it is practically kept up through life, al- 
though, of course, that 1s according to just 
how one feels.” 

‘‘Do you mean that you take regular exer- 
cise in a gymnasium?” 


‘“Why should I not? It is no Jess of an 
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object to me to be well at sixty than it was 
at twenty.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “if IL sccm surprised 
you must remember that in my day it was 
an adage that no man over forty-five ought 
to allow himself to run for a car, and as tor 
women, they stopped running at fifteen; 
when their bodies were put in a vice, their 
legs in bags, their toes in thumbscrews, and 
they bade farewell to health.” 

‘“You do indeed seem to have disagreed 
terribly with your bodies,” said the doctor. 
‘*The women ignored theirs altogether, and 
as for the men, so far as I can make out, 
up to forty they abused their bodies, and 
after forty their bedies abused them, which, 
after all, was only fair. The vast mass of 
physical misery caused by weakness and sick- 
ness, resulting from wholly preventable 
causes, seems to us, next to the moral aspect 
of the subject, to be one of the largest single 
items chargeable to your system of economic 
inequality, for to that primal cause nearly 
every feature of the account appears directly 
or indirectly traceable. Neither souls nor 
bodies could be considered by your men in 
their mad struggle for a living, and for a 
grip on the livelihood of others, while the 
complicated system of bondage under which 
the women were held perverted mind and 
body alike, till it was a wonder if there 
were any health left in them.” 

On entering the amphitheatre we saw 
gathered at one end of the arena some two 
or three hundred young men and women 
talking and lounging. These, the doctor told 
me, were Edith’s companions of the class of 
1978, being all those of twenty-two years of 
age, born in that ward or since coming there 
to live. I viewed with admiration the 
figures of these young men and women, all 
strong and beautiful as the gods and god- 
desses of Olympus. 

‘““Am JI to understand,” I asked, ‘‘ that 
this is a fair sample of your youth, and not 
a picked assembly of the more athletic?” 

“Certainly,” he replied; ‘‘all the youth in 
their twenty-third year who live in this 
ward are here to-day, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions on account of some special 
reason.” 

‘‘But where are the cripples, the deformed, 
the feeble, the consumptive ?” 

‘“Do you see that young man yonder in 
the chair with so many of the others about 
him?” asked the doctor. 

‘““Ah! there is then at least one invalid?” 

‘““Yes,” replied my companion; ‘‘he met 
with an accident, and will never be vigorous. 
He is the only sickly one of the class, and 
you see how much the others make of him. 
Your cripples and sickly were so many that 
pity itself grew weary and spent of tears, 
and compassion callous with use; but with 
us they are so few as to be our pets and 
darlings.” 

At that moment a bugle sounded, and some 
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scores of young men and women dashed by 
us in a foot-race. While they ran, the bugle 
continued to sound a nerve-bracing strain. 
The thing that astonished me was the even- 
ness of the fimish, in view of the fact that 
the contestants were not specially trained 
for racing, but were merely the group which 
in the round of tests had that day come to 
the running test. In a race of similarly un- 
selected competitors in my day, they would 
have been strung along the track from the 
finish to the half, and the most of them 
nearest that. 

‘‘Hdith, I see, was third in,” said the 
doctor, reading from the signals. ‘‘ She will 
be pleased to have done so well, seeing you 
were here.” 

The next event was a surprise. I had 
noticed a group of, youths on a lofty plat- 
form at the far end of the amphitheatre 
making some sort of preparations, and won- 
dered what they were going to do. Now 
suddenly, at the sound of a trumpet, I saw 
them leap forward over the edge of the plat- 
form. JI gave an involuntary cry of horror, 
for it was a deadly distance to the ground 
below. 

‘‘It’s all right,” laughed the doctor, and 
the next moment I was staring up at a score 
of young men and women charging through 
the air fifty feet above the racecourse. 

Then followed contests in ball-throwing 
and putting the shot. 

‘“‘Tt is plain where your women get their 
splendid chests and shoulders,” said I. 

‘You have noticed that, then!’’ exclaimed 
the doctor. 

‘““[T have certainly noticed,” was my 
answer, ‘‘that your modern women seem 
generally to possess a vigorous development 
and appearance of power above the waist 
ae were only occasionally seen in our 
ay.” 

‘You will be interested, no doubt,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘to have your impression cor- 
roborated by positive evidence. Suppese we 
leave the amphitheatre for a few minutes, 
and step into the aneztomical rooms. It is 
indeed a rare fortune for an anatomical en- 
thusiast like myself to have a pupil so well 
qualified to be appreciative, to whom to point 
out the effect our principle of social equality, 
and the best opportunities of culture for all, 
have had in modifying toward perfection, 
the human form in general, and especially 
the female figure. I say especially the 
female figure, for that had been most per- 
verted in your day by the influences which 
denied woman a full life. Here are a group 
of plaster statues, based on the lines handed 
down to us by the anthropometric experts of 
the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
to whom we are vastly indebted. You will 
observe, as your remark just now indicated 
that vou had observed, that the tendency 
was to a spindling and inadequate develop- 
ment above the waist and an excessive de- 
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velopment below. The figure scemed a little 
as if it had softened and run down like a 
sugar cast in warm weather. See, the front 
breadth flat measurement of the hips is 
actually greater than across the shoulders, 
whereas it ought to be an inch or two less, 
and the bulbous effect must have been exag- 
gerated by the bulging mass of draperies 
your women accumulated about the waist.” 

At his words I raised my eyes to the stony 
face of the woman figure, the charms of 
which he had thus disparaged, and it seemed 
to me that the sightless eyes rested on mine 
with an expression of reproach, of which my 
heart instantly confessed the justice. I had 
been the contemporary of this type of 
women, and had been indebted to the light 
of their eyes for all that made life worth 
living. Complete or not, as might be their 
beanty by modern standards, through them I 
had learned to know the stress of the ever- 
womanly, and been made an initiate of 
Nature’s sacred mysteries. Well might these 
stony eyes reproach me for consenting by my 
silence to the disparagement of charms to 
which I owed so much, by a man of another 
age. 

‘‘ Hush, doctor, hush!” TI exclaimed. ‘‘ No 
doubt you are right, but it is not for me to 
hear these words.” 

I eould not find the language to explain 
what was in my mind, but it was not neces- 
sary. The doctor understood, and his keen 
grey eyes glistened as he laid his hand on 
my shoulder. 

‘Right, my boy, quite right! That is the 
thing for you to say, and Edith would like 
you the better for your words, for women 
nowadays are jealous for one another’s 
honour, as I judge they were not in your 
day. But, on the other hand, if there were 
present in this room disembodied shades of 
those women of vour day, they would rejoice 
more than any others could at the fairer, 
ampler temples liberty has built for their 
daughters’ souls to dwell in. 

“Look!” he added, pointing to another 
figure; ‘‘this is the typical woman of to- 
day, the lines not ideal, but based on an 
average of measurements for the purpose of 
scientific comparison. First, you will ob- 
serve that the figure is over two inches taller 
than the other.e Note the shoulders! They 
have gained two inches in width relative to 
the hips, as compared with the figure we 
have been examining. On the olher hand, 


the girth at the hips is greater, show- 
ing more powerful muscular development. 
The chest is un inch and a half deeper, 
while the abdominal measme is fully two 
inches deeper, These increased — develop- 
meuts are all over and above whet the mere 
Increase ina stature would call for, As to 
the general development of the muscular 


systein, you will sce there is sitnply no com- 
parison. 


“Now, what is the explanation? Simply 
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the effect upon woman of the full, free, un- 
trammelled physical life to which her eco- 
nomic independence opened the way. To 
develop the shoulders, arms, chest, loins, 
legs, and body generally, exercise is needed 
—not mild and gentle, but vigorous, con- 
tinuous exertion, undertaken, not spasmodic- 
ally, but regularly. ‘There is no dispensation 
of Providence that will, or ever would, give 
a woman physical development on any other 
terms than those by which men have acquired 
their development. But your women had re- 
course to no such means. Their work had 
been confined for countless ages to a multi- 
plicity of petty tasks—hand work and finger 
work—tasks wearing to body and mind in 
the extreme, but of a sort wholly failing to 
provoke that reaction of the vital forces which 
builds up and develops the parts exercised. 
From time immemorial the boy had gone out 
to dig and hunt with his father, or contend 
for the mastery with other youths, while the 
girl stayed at home to spin and bake. Up to 
fifteen she might share with her brother a 
few of his more insipid sports, but with the 
beginnings of womanhood came the end of all 
participation in active physical outdoor life. 
What could be expeeted save what resulted 
—a dwarfed and enfeebled physique, and a 
seml-invalid existence? The only wonder is 
that, after so long a period of bodily repres- 
sion and perversion, the feminine physique 
should have responded, by so great an im- 
provement in so brief a period, to the free 
life opened up to woman within the last 
century.” 

“We had very many beautiful women; 
physically perfect they seemed at least to 
18, J said. 

““Of course you had, and no doubt they 
were the perfect types you deemed them,” 
replied the doctor. “‘'They showed you what 
Nature meant the whole sex to be. But am 
I wrong in assuining that ill-health was a 
general condition among your women? Cer- 
tainly the records tell us so. If we may be- 
heve them, four-fifths of the practice of 
docters was among women, and it scemed to 
do them mighty httle good either, although 
perhaps I ought not to reflect on my own 
profession. The fact is, they could not do 
anything, and probably knew they couldn’t 
so long as the social cnstoms governing 
women remained unchanged.” 

“Of course you are right enough as to the 
general fact,” [ replied. “Indeed, a great 
writer had given currency to a_ generally 
accepted maxim when he said that invalidism 
was the normal condition of woman.” 

“T remember that expression, What a econ- 
fession it was of the abject fatlure of your 
civilisntion to solve the most fundamental 
proposition of happiness for half the race! 
Woman's invalidisni was one of the great 
tragedies of your civilisation, and her physi- 
cal rehabilitation is one cf the greatest single 
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elements in the total increment of happiness 
which economic equality has brought the 
human race. Consider what it implied in the 
transformation of the woman's world of sighs 
and tears and suffering, as you know it, ito 
the woman’s world of to-day, with its atmo- 
sphere of cheer and joy, and overtlowing 
vigour and vitality!’ 

“But,” said 1, ‘‘one thing is not quite 
clear to me. Without being a physician, or 
knowing more of such matters than a young 
man might be supposed to, I have yet under- 
stood in a general way that the weakness 
and delicacy of women’s physical condition 
had their causes in certain natural disabili- 
ties of the sex.” 

“Yes, I know it was the general notion in 
your day that woman's physical constitution 
doomed her by its necessary effect to be sick, 
wretched, and unhappy, and that at most her 
condition could not be rendered more than 
tolerable in a physical sense. A more blight- 
ing blasphemy against Nature never found 
expression. No natural function ought to 
cause constant suffering or disease; and if 
it does, the rational inference is that some- 
thing is wrong in the circumstances. The 
Orientals invented the myth of Eve and the 
apple, and the curse pronounced upon her, to 
explain the sorrows and infirmities of the 
sex, which were, in fact, a consequence, not 
of God’s wrath, but of man-made conditions 
and customs. If you once admit that these 
sorrows and infirmities are inseparable from 
woman’s natural constitution, why, then, 
there is no logical explanation but to accept 
that myth as a matter of history. There 
were, however, plentiful illustrations already 
in your day of the great differences in the 
physical conditions of women, under different 
circumstances and different. social environ- 
ments, to convince unprejudiced minds that 
thoroughly healthful conditions, which should 
be maintained a sufficiently long period, 
would lead to a physical rehabilitation for 
woman that would quite redeem from its un- 
deserved obloquy the reputation of her 
Creator.’’ 

‘‘Am I to understand that maternity now 
is unattended with risk or suffering?” 

“It is not nowadays an experience which 
is considered at all critical cither in its actual 
occurrence or consequences. <As to the other 
supposed natural disabilities which your wise 
men used to make so much of as excuses for 
keeping women in economic subjection, they 
have ceased to involve any physical disturb- 
ance whatever. 

‘And the end of this physical rebuiiding 
of the feminine physique is not yet in view. 
While men still retain superiority in certain 
lines of athletics, we believe the sexes will 
yet stand on a plane of entire physical 
equality, with diffcrences only as between 
individuals.” 

“‘There is one question,” said I, ‘‘which 
this wonderful physical rebirth of woman 
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suggests. You say that she is already the 
physical equal of man, and that your phy- 
siologists anticipate ima few generations more 
her evolution to a complete equality with 
him. That amounts to saying, does it not, 
that normally and potentially she always has 
been man's physical equal, and that nothing 
but adverse circumstances and conditions 
have ever made her seem less than his 
equal?” 

“Certainly,” 

‘*How, then, do you account for the fact 
that she has in all ages and countries since 
the dawn of history, with perhaps a few 
doubtful and transient exceptions, been his 
physical subject and thrall? If she ever was 
his equal, why did she cease to become so, 
and by a rule so universal? Tf her in- 
feriority since historic times may be ascribed 
to unfavourable man-made conditions, why, 
if she was his equal, did she permit those 
conditions to be imposed upon her? A philo- 
sophical theory as to how a condition is to 
cease should contain a rational suggestion 
as to how it arose.” 

“Very true indeed,’ replied the doctor. 
“Your question is practical. The theory of 
those who hold that woman will yet be man’s 
full equal in physical vigour necessarily im- 
phes, as you suggest, that she must probably 
once have been his actual equal, and calls for 
an explanation of the loss of that equality. 
Suppose man and woman actual physical 
equals at some point of the past. There re- 
mains a radical difference in their relation 
as sexes—namely, that man can passionally 
appropriate woman against her will if he can 
overpower her, while woman cannot, even if 
disposed, so appropriate man without his full 
volition, however great her superiority of 
force. I have often speculated as to the 
reason of this radical ditference, lying as it 
does at the root of all the sex tyranny of 
the past, now happily for evermore replaced 
by mutuality. It has sometimes scemed to 
me that it was Nature's provision to keep 
the race alive in periods of its evolution 
when life was not worth living save for a 
far-off posterity’s sake. This end, we may 
say, she shrewdly secured by vesting the 
aggressive and appropriating power in the 
sex relation in that sex which had to bear 
the least part of the consequences resultant 
on its exercise. We may call the device a 
rather mean one on Nature's part, but it was 
well calculated to elfect the purpose. Lut 
for it, owing to the natural and rational re- 
luctance of the child-bearing sex to assume 
a burden so bitter and so seemingly profit- 
less, the race might easily have been exposed 
to the risk of ceasing utterly during the 
darker periods of its upward evolution. 

‘But Iet us come back to the specific ques- 
tion we were talking about. Suppose man and 
woman in some former age to have been, on 
the whole, physically equal, sex for sex. 
Nevertheless, there would be many indivi- 
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dual variations. Some of each sex would 
be stronger than others of their own sex. 
Some men would be stronger than some 
women, and as many women be stronger than 
some men. Very good: we know that well 
within historie times the savage method of 
taking wives has been by forcible capture. 
Much more may we suppose force to have 
been used wherever possible in more primi- 
tive periods. Now, a strong woman would 
have no object to gain in making captive a 
weaker man for any sexual purpose, and 
would not therefore pursue him. Conversely, 
however, strong men would have an object 
in making eaptive and keeping as their wives 
women weaker than themselves. In_ seeking 
to capture wives, men would naturally avoid 
the stronger women, whom they might have 
difticulty in dominating, and prefer as mates 
the weaker individuals, who would be less 
able to resist their will. On the other hand, 
the weaker of the men would find it rela- 
tively difficult to capture any mates at all, 
and would be consequently less likely to 
leave progeny. Do you see the inference?” 

‘It is plain enongh,’’ I replied. ‘‘You 
mean that the stronger women and the weaker 
men would both be discriminated against, 
and that the types which survived would be 
the stronger of the men and the weaker of 
the women.”’ 

‘‘Precisely so. Now, suppose a difference 
in the physical strength of the sexes to have 
become well established through this pro- 
cess in prehistorie times, before the dawn 
of civilisation, the rest of the story follows 
very simply. The now confessedly dominant 
sex would, of course, seek to retain and in- 
crease its domination, and the now fully 
subordinated sex would in time come to re- 
gard the inferiority to which it was born as 
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natural, inevitable, and Heaven-ordained. 
And so it would go on as it did go on, until 
the world’s awakening, at the end of the last 
century, to the necessity and possibility of 
a reorganisation of human society on a moral 
basis, the first principle of which must be the 
equal liberty and dignity of all human 
beings. Since then women have been recon- 
quering, as they will later fully reconquer, 
their pristine physical equality with men.” 

‘A rather alarming notion oceurs to me,” 
said I. ‘‘What if woman should in the end 
not only equal but excel man in physical 
and mental powers, as he has her in the 
past, and what if she should take as mean 
an advantage of that superiority as he did.”’ 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘I think you need 
not be apprehensive that such a superiority, 
even if attained, would be abused. Not that 
women, as sich, are any more safely to be 
trusted with irresponsible power than men, 
but for the reason that the race is rising 
fast towards the plane already in part at- 
tained in whieh spiritual forees will fully 
dominate all things, and questions of physi- 
cal power will cease to be of any importance 
in human relations. The control and leading 
of humanity go already largely, and are 
plainly destined soon to go wholly, to those 
who have the largest souls—that is to say, 
to those who partake most of the Spirit of 
the Greater Self; and that condition is one 
which in itself is the most absolute guaran- 
tee against the misuse of that power for selfish 
ends, seeing that with such misuse it would 
cease to be a power.” 

‘*The Greater Self—what does that mean?” 
T asked. 

“It is one of our names for the soul and 
for God,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘but that is too 
great a theme to enter on now.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


FCONOMIC SUICIDE OF THE PROFIT SYSTEM. 


Tue morning following Edith received a eall 


to report at her post of duty for some special: 


occasion. After she had gone, I sought out 
tne doctor in the library, and began to ply 
him with questions, of which, as usual, a 
store had aceumulated in my mind overnight. 
“If you desire to continue your historical 
studies this morning,’ he said presently, “IT 
am going to propose a change of teachers.”’ 
am very well satisfied with the one 
whom Providence assigned to me,’? I an- 


swered, “‘but it is quite natural you should 
want a little relief from such persistent 
cross-questioning.”’ 

‘*Tt is not that at all,’’ replied the doctor. 
‘‘T am sure no one could conceivably have a 
more inspiring task than mine has been, nor 
have I any idea of giving it up as yet. But 
it oecurred to me that a little change in the 
method and medium of instruction this morn- 
ing might be agreeable.”’ 

“Who is to be the new teacher?’ I asked. 
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“There are to be a number of them, and 
they are not teachers at all, but pupils.” 

‘““Come, doctor,’’ 1 protested, ‘don’t you 
think a man in my position has enough 
riddles to guess, without making them up 
for hin ?:” 

‘“‘Tt sounds like a riddle, doesn’t it? But 
it is not. However, I will hasten to ex- 
plain. As one of those citizens to whom for 
supposed public services the people have 
voted the blue ribbon, [ have various honor- 
ary functions as to pubiic matters, and especi- 
ally educational affairs. This morning I 
have notice of an examination at ten o’clock 
of the ninth grade in the Arlington School. 
They have been studying the history of the 
period before the great Revolution, and are 
going to give their general impressions of it. 
I thought that perhaps, by way of a change, 
you might be interested in listening to them, 
especially in view of the special topic they 
are going to discuss. 

I assured the doctor that no programme 
could promise more entertainment. ‘What 
is the topic they discuss?’’ I inquired. 

““The profit system as a method of econo- 
mic suicide is their theme,’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘‘In our talks hitherto we have 
chiefly touched on the moral wrongfulness of 
the old economic order. In the discussion 
we shall listen to this morning there will 
be no reference unless incidentally to moral 
considerations. The young people will en- 
deavour to show us that there were certain 
inherent and fatal defects in private capital- 
ism as a machine for producing wealth, 
which, quite apart from its ethical charac- 
ter, made its abolition necessary it the race 
was ever to get out of the mire of poverty.” 

‘‘That is a very different doctrine from the 
preaching I used to hear,’ [ said. ‘‘The 
clergy and moralists in general assured us 
that there were no social evils for which 
moral and religious medicine was not ade- 
quate. Poverty, they said, was in the end 
the result of human depravity, and would 
disappear if everybody would only be good.” 

‘“‘So we read,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘How far 
the clergy and the moralists preached this 
doctrine with a professional motive as cal- 
culated to enhance the importance of their 
services as moral instructors, how far they 
merely echoed it as an excuse for mental in- 
dolence, and how far they may really have 
been sincere, we cannot judge at this dis- 
tance, but certainly more injurious nonsenso 
was never taught. The industiial and com- 
mercial system by which the labour of a 
great population is organised and directed 
constitutes a complex machine. If the 
machine is constructed unscientifically, it 
will result in loss and disaster, without the 
slightest regard to whethcr the managers are 
the rarest of saints or the worst of sinners. 
The world always has had, and will have, 
need of all the virtue and true religion that 
men can be induced to practise; but to tell 
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farmers that personal religion will take the 
place ot a scientific agriculture, or the master 
of an unscaworthy ship that the practice of 
good morals will bring his craft to shore, 
would be no greater childishness than the 
priests and moralists of your duy cormnutted, 
in assuring a world beyggared by a crazy 
econonuc systcin that the secret of plenty was 
good works and personal piety. History gives 
a bitter chapter to these blind guides, who, 
during the revolutionary period, did fur more 
harm than those who openly defended the 
older order, because, while the brutal frank- 
ness of the latter repelled) good men, the 
former misled them and long diverted from 
the guilty system the indignation which 
otherwise would have sooner destioyed it. 

‘“‘And just here let me say, Julian, as a 
most important point for you to remember in 
the history of the great Revolutien, that it 
was not until the people had outgrown this 
childish teaching, and saw the canses of the 
world’s want and misery, not primarily in 
human depravity, but in the economic mad- 
ness of the profit system on which private 
capitalism depended, that the Revolution 
began to go forward in earnest.” 

Now, although the doctor had said that the 
school we were to visit was in Arlington, 
which I knew to be some distance out of the 
city, and that the examinatiun would take 
place at ten o’clock, he continued to sit com- 
fortably in his chair, though the time was 
five minutes to ten. 

“Ts this Arlington the same town that 
was a suburb of the city in my time?” I 
presently ventured to inquire. 

* Certainly.”* 

“It was then ten or 
the city,” I said. 

“Tt has not been moved, I assure you,” 
said the doctor. 

‘“‘Then if not, and if the examination is 
to begin in five minntes, are we not likely 
to be late?’’ I mildly observed. 

‘Oh no,”’ replied the doctor, ‘‘there are 
three or four minutes left yet.” 

‘‘Doctor,’’ said I, “I have been introduced 
within the last few days to many new and 
speedy modes of locomotion, but [ can’t see 
how you are going to get me to Arlington 
from here in time for the examination that 
begins three minutes hence, unless you reduce 
me to an electrified solution. send me by 
wire, and have me precipitated back to my 
shape at the other end of the line; and even 
in that case I should suppose we had no 
time to waste.” 

‘We shouldn’t have, ceitainly, if we were 
intending to go to Arlington even by that 
process. It did not occur to me that you 
would care to go, or we might just as well 
have started earlier. It is too bad!”’ 

*T did not care about visiting Arlington,” 
I replied, ‘‘but T assumed that it would be 
rather necessary to do so if I were to attend 
an examination at that place. I see my 
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mistake. I ought to have lesrnt by this time 
not to take for granted that any of what 
we uscd to consider the laws of Nature are 


Stilleinetorees: 

“Phe ‘laws of INature--arey all. right,”’ 
laughed the doctor. ‘‘But is it possible that 
Edith has not shown you the electroscope?”’ 

‘‘What is that?’’ I asked. 

“It does for vision what the telephone 
does for hearing,’’ replied the doctor, and, 
leading the way to the music room, he 
showed me the apparatus. 

“It is ten Seo! he said, ‘‘and we have 
no time for explanations now. Take this 
chair and adjust the instrument as you see 
me do. Now!” 

Instantly, without warning, or the faintest 
preparation for what was coming, I found 
mysclf looking into the interior of a large 
room. Some twenty boys and girls, thirteen 
to fourteen years of age, occupied a double 
row of chairs arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle about a desk at which a young man 
was seated with his back to us. The rows 
of students were facing us, apparently not 
twenty feet away. The rustling of their 
garments and every change of expression in 
their mobile faces were as distinct to my 
eyes and ears as if we had been directly 
behind the teacher, as indeed we seemed to 
be. At the moment the scene had flashed 
upon me I was in the act of making some 
remark to the doctor. As I checked myself 
he laughed. ‘‘You need not be afraid of 
interrupting them,’ he said. ‘‘They don't 
see or hear us, though we both see and hear 
them so well. They are a dozen miles away.” 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ I whispered—for, in 
spite of his assurance, I could not realise 
that they did not hear me—‘“‘are we here or 
there?” 

“We are here certainly,’’ replied the 
doctor, “‘but our eyes and ears are there. 
This is the electroscope and telephone com- 
bined. We could have heard the examina- 
tion just as well without the electroscope, 
but | thought you would be better enter- 
tained if you could both see and hear. Fine- 
looking young people, are they not? We 
shall see now whether they are as_ intelli- 
gent as they are handsome.”’ 


How Prorits cur DOWN CONSUMPTION. 

“Our subject this morning,” said the 
teacher briskly, ‘fis ‘The Economic Suicide 
of Production for Profit,’ or ‘The Hopeless- 
ness of the Economic Outlook of the Race 
under Private Capitalism.’—Now, Frank, 
will you tell us exactly what this proposi- 
tion means? ”’ 

At these words one of the boys of the class 
rose to his feet. 

“It means,” he said, ‘‘that communitics 
which depended—as they had to depend, so 
long as private capitalism lasted—upon the 
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of profit-making for the production 
of the things by which they hved, must 
always suffer poverty, because the profit 
system, by its necessary nature, operated to 
stop limit and cripple production at the point 
where it began to be efficient.’’ 

‘‘By what is the possible production of 
wealth limited? ”’ 

‘“By its consumption.” 

‘*May not production fall short of possible 
consumption? May not the demand for con- 
sumption exceed the resources of produc- 
tion?” 

‘‘Theoretically it may, but not practically 
—that is, speaking of demand as limited to 
rational desires, and not extending to merely 
fanciful objects. Since the division of labour 
was introduced, and especially since the 
great inventions multiphed indefinitely the 
powers of man, production has been practi- 
cally limited only by the demand created by 
consumption.”’ 

‘‘Was this so before the great Revolution ?”’ 

“Certainly. It was a truism among econo- 
mists that either England, Germany, or the 
United States alone could easily have sup- 
plied the world’s whole consumption of manu- 
factured goods. No country began to pro- 
duce up to its capacity in any line.” 

Why nob 1 

‘‘On account of the necessary law of the 
profit system, by which it operated to limit 
production.” 

‘‘In what way did this law operate?” 

‘‘By creating a gap between the producing 
and consuming power of the community, the 
result of which was that the people were not 
able to consume as much as they could pro- 
duce.”’ 

‘*Please tell us just how the profit system 
led to this result.” 

‘There being, under the old order of 
things,’ replied the boy Frank, ‘‘no collec- 
tive agency to undertake the organisation of 
labour and exchange, that function naturally 
fell into the hands of enterprising individuals 
who, because the undertaking called for much 
capital, had to be capitalists. They were of 
two general classes—the capitalist who or- 
ganised labour for production; and_ the 
traders, the middlemen, and storekeepers, 
who organised distribution, and having col- 
lected all the varieties of products in the 
market, sold them again to the general public 
for consumption. The great mass of the 
people—nine, perhaps. out of ten—wcere wage- 
earners who sold their Jabour to the produc- 
ing capitalists; or small first-hand producers, 
who sold their personal product to the middle- 
men. The farmers were of the latter class. 
With the money the wage-earners and 
farmers received in wages, or as the price 
of their produce, they afterward went into 
the market, where the products of all sorts 
were assembled, and bought back as mnch as 
they could for consumption. Now, of course, 
the capitalists, whether engaged in organis- 
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ing production or distribution, had to have 
some inducement for risking their capital and 
spending their time in this work. ‘That in- 
ducement was profit.”’ 

‘Tell us how the profits were colleeted.” 

‘The manufacturing or employing capi- 
talists paid the people who worked for 
them, and the merchants paid the farmers 
for their products in tokens called money, 
which were good to buy back the blended 
products of all in the market. But the 
capitalists gave neither the wage-earner nor 
the farmer enough of these money tokens to 
buy back the equivalent of the product of 
his labour. The difference which the capi- 
talists kept back for themselves was their 
profit. It was cullected by putting a higher 
price on the products when sold in the stores 
than the cost ot the product had been to 
the capitahsts.” 

‘Give us an example.” 

‘“We will take then, first, the manufac- 
turing capitalist, who cmployed labour. 
Suppose he manufactured shoes. Suppose 
for each pair of shoes he paid ten cents to 
the tanner for leather, twenty cents for the 
labour of puting the shoe together, and ten 
cents for all other labour in any way en- 
tering into the making of the shoe, so that 
the pair cost him in actual outlay forty 
cents. He sold the shoes to a middleman 
tor, say, seventy-five cents. The middle- 
man sold them to the retailer for a dollar, 
and the retailer sold them over his counter 
to the consumer for a dollar and a half. 
Take the next case of the farmer, who sold 
not merely his labour like the wage-earner, 
but his labeur blended with his material. 
Suppose he sold his wheat to the grain 
merchant for forty cents a bushel. The 
grain merchant, in selling it to the flouring 
mill, would ask, say, sixty cents a bushel, the 
flouring mill would sell it to the wholesale 
tlour merchant for a price over and above the 
labour cost of milling at a figure which 
would include a handsome profit for him. 
The wholesale flour merchant would add 
another profit in selling to the retail grocer, 
and the last yet another in selling to the 
consumer. So that finally the equivalent of 
the bushel of wheat in finished flour as 
bought back by the original farmer for con- 
sumption would cost him, on ac:ount of 
profit charges alone, over and above the 
actual labour cost of intermediate —pro- 
cesses, perhaps twice what he received for 
it from the grain merchant.” 

“Very well,” said the teacher. ‘‘ Now for 
the practical effect of this system.” 

‘*The practical effect,’ replicd the boy, 
“was necessarily to create a gap between 
the producing and consuming power of those 
engaged in the production of the things upon 
which profits were charged. Their ability 
to consume would be measured by the value 
ef the money tokens they received for pro- 
ducing the goods, which bv the statement 
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was less than the value put upon those goods 
in the stores. That difference would repre- 
sent a gap between what they could produce 
and what they could consume.” 


MARGARET TELLS ABOUT THE DEADLY GAB, 

‘““Margarct,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you may 
now take up the subject where Frank leaves 
it, and tell us what would be the effect upon 
the economic system of a people of such a 
gap between its consunting and producing 
power as Frank shows us was caused by 
profit taking.” 

“The effect,” said the girl who answered 
to the name of Margaret, “ would depend on 
two factors: first, on how numerous a body 
were the wage-earners and first producers, 
on whose products the profits were charged; 
and, second, how large was the rate of 
profit charged, and the consequent discre- 
pancy between the producing and consuming 
power of each individual of the working 
body. If the producers on whose product a 
profit was charged were but a handful of the 
people, the total effect of their inability to 
buy back and consume more than a part of 
their product would create but a slight gap 
between the producing and consuming power 
of the community as a whole. If, on the 
other hand, they constituted a large propor- 
tion of the whole population, the gap would 
be correspondingly great, and the reactive 
effect to check production would be disas- 
trous in proportion.” 

‘““And what was the actual proportion of 
the total population made up by the wage- 
earners and original producers, who by the 
profit systcrn were prevented from consum- 
Ing as much as they produced?” 

‘It constituted, as Frank has said, at 
least nine-tenths of the whole people, prob- 
ably more. The profit takers, whether they 
were organisers of production or of distri- 
bution, were a group numerically insignifi- 
cant, while those on whese product the 
profits were charged constituted the bulk of 
the community.” 

‘*Very well. We will now consider the 
other factor on which the size of the gap 
between the producing and consuming power 
of the community created hy the protit sys- 
tem was dependent—namely, the rate of 
profits charged. Tell us, then, what was the 
rule followed by the capitalists in charging 
profits. No doubt, as rational men who 
realised the effect of high prefits to prevent 
consumption, they made a point of making 
their prefits as low as possible.” 


‘On the contrary, the capitalists made 
their profits as high as possible. Their 
maxim was, ‘Tax the trathe all it~ will 
bear.” 


“Do you mean that instead of trying to 
minimise the effect of profit-charging to 
diminish consumption, they deliberately 
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“JT mean that precisely,” replied Mar- 
garet. ‘‘'The golden rule of the profit sys- 
tem, the great motto of the capitalists, was, 
‘Buy in the Cheapest Market, and sell in the 
Dearest.’ ” 

“What did that mean?” 

“Tt meant that the capitalist ought to 
pay the least possible to those who worked 
for him or sold him their produce, and on 
the other hand should charge the highest 
possible price for their product when he 
offered it for sale to the general public in 
the market.” 

‘“‘That general public,” observed the 
teacher, ‘‘being chiefly composed of the 
workers to whom he and his fellow-capitalists 
had just been paying as nearly nothing as 
possible for creating the product which they 
were now expected to buy back at the 
highest possible price.” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘“Well, let us try to realise the full 
economic wisdom of this rule as apphed to 
the business of a nation. Jt means, doesn’t 
it, Get something for nothing, or as near 
nothing as you can. Well, then, if you can 
get it for absolutely nothing, you are carry- 
ing out the maxim to perfection. For 
example, if a manufacturer could hypnotise 
his workmen so as to get them to work for 
him for no wages at all, he would be realis- 
ing the full meaning of the maxim, would he 
not?” 

‘*Certainly : a manufacturer who could do 
that, and then put the product of his un- 
paid workmen on the market at the usual 
price, would have become rich in a very 
short time.” 

‘And the same would be true, I sup- 
pose, of a grain merchant who was able to 
take such advantage of the farmers as to 
obtain their grain for nothing, afterward 
selling it at the top price.” 

‘‘Certainly. He would become a million- 
aire at once.” 

‘“Well, now, suppose the secret of this 
hypnotising process should get abroad among 
the capitalists engaged in production and ex- 
change, and should he generally applied by 
them so that all of them were able to get 
workmen without wages, and buy produce 
without paying anything for it, then doubt- 
Jess all the capitalists at once would become 
fabulously rich.” 

‘* Not at all,” 

“Dear me! why not?” 


‘“ Because if the whole body of wage- 
earners failed to receive any wages for 
their work, and the farmers received 


nothing for their produce, there would be 
nobody to buy anything. and the market 
would collapse entirely. There would be no 
demand for any goods except what little the 
capitalists themselves and their friends 
could consume. The working people would 
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then presently starve, and the capitalists be 
left to do their own work.”’ 

“Then it appears that what would be 
good for the particular capitalist, if he 
alone did it, would be ruinous to him and 
everybody else if all the capitalists did it. 
Why was this?” 

‘* Because the particular capitalist, in ex- 
pecting to get rich by underpaying his 
employees, would calculate on selling his 
produce, not to the particular group of 
workmen he had cheated, but to the com- 
munity at large, consisting of the employees 
of other capitalists not so successful in cheat- 
ing their workmen, who therefore would 
have something to buy with. The success of 
his trick depended on the presumption that 
his fellow-capitalists would not succeed in 
practising the same trick. If that presump- 
tion failed, and all the capitalists succeeded 
at once in dealing with their employees as 
all were trying to do, the result would be 
to stop the whole industrial system outright.” 

‘Tt appears, then, that in the profit sys- 
tem we have an economic method, of which 
the working rule only needed to be applied 
thoroughly enough in order to bring the 
system to a complete standstill, and that all 
which kept the system going was the difh- 
culty found in fully carrying out the work- 
ing rule?” 

‘That was precisely so,” replied the girl; 
‘‘the individual capitalist grew rich fastest 
who succeeded best in beggaring those whose 
labour or produce he bought; but obviously 
it was only necessary for enough capitalists 
to succeed in so doing in order to involve 
capitalists and people alike in general ruin. 
To make the sharpest possible bargain with 
the employer or producer, to give him the 
least possible return for his labour or pro- 
duct, was the ideal every capitalist must 
constantly keep before him, and yet it was 
mathematically certain that every such sharp 
bargain tended to undermine the whole busi- 
ness fabric, and that it was only necessary 
that enough capitalists should succeed in 
making enough such sharp bargains to topple 
the fabric over.” 

“One question more. The bad effects of 
a bad system are always aggravated by the 
wilfulness of men who take advantage of it, 
and so, no doubt, the profit system was made 
by selfish men to work worse than it might 
have done. Now, suppose the capitalists 
had all been fair-minded men and not ex- 
tortioners, and had made their charges for 
their services as small as was consistent with 
reasonable gains and_ self-protection, would 
that course have involved such a reduction 
of profit charges as would have greatly 
helped the people to consume their products 
and thus to promote production? ” 

““Tt would not,” replied the girl. ‘‘The 
antagonism of the profit system to effective 
wealth production arose from causes inherent 
in and inseparable from private capitalism ; 
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and so long as private capitalism was _ re- 
tained, those causes must have made the 
profit system inconsistent with any economic 
improvement in the condition of the people, 
even if the capitalists had been angels. The 
root of the evil was not moral, but strictly 
economic.” 

‘“But would not the rate of profits havo 
been much reduced in the case supposed? ”’ 

‘‘In some instances temporarily no doubt, 
but not generally, and in no case perman- 
ently. It is doubtful if profits, on the whole, 
were higher than they had to be to encourage 
capitalists to undertake production and 
trade.”’ 

‘Tell us why the profits had to be so large 
for this purpose.”’ 

‘Legitimate profits under private capital- 
ism,’ replied the girl Margaret—‘‘that is, 
such profits as men going into production 


or trade must in self-protection calculate 
upon, however well disposed toward the 
public—consisted of three elements, all 


growing out of conditions inseparable from 
private capitalism, none of which longer 
exist. First, the capitalist must calculate 
on at least as large a return on the capital 
he was to put into the venture as he could 
obtain by lending it on good security—that 
is to say, the ruling rate of interest. If he 
were not sure of that, he would prefer to lend 
his capital. But that was not enough. In 
going into business he risked the entire loss 
of his capital, as he would not if it were 
lent on good security. Therefore, in addition 
to the ruling rate of interest on capital, his 
profits must cover the cost of insurance on 
the capital risked—that is, there must be 
a prospect of gains large enough in case the 
venture succeeded to cover the risk of loss 
of capital in case of failure. If the chances 
of failure, for instance, were even, he must 
calculate on more than a hundred per cent. 
profit in case of success. In point of fact, 
the chances of failure in business and loss of 
capital in those days were often far more 
than even. Business was indeed little more 
than a speculative risk, a lottery in which 
the blanks greatly outnumbered the prizes. 
The prizes to tempt investment must there- 
fore be large. Moreover, if a capitalist were 
personally to take charge of the business in 
which he invested his capital, he would 
reasonably have expected adequate wages 
of superintendence—compensation, in other 
words, for his skill and judgment in navigat- 
ing the venture through the stormy waters of 
the business sea, compared with which, as it 
was in that day. the North Atlantic in mid- 
winter is a mill-pond. For this service he 
would be considered justified in making a 
large addition to the margin of profit 
charged.”’ 

“‘Then you conclude, Margaret, that, even 
if disposed to be fair toward the community, 
a capitalist of those days would not have 
been able safely to reduce his rate of profits 
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snfficiently to bring the people much nearer 
the point of being able to consume their 
products than they were?” 

‘Precisely so. he root of the evil lay in 
the tremendous difhculties, complexities, mis- 
takes, risks, and wastes with which private 
capitalism necessarily involved the processes 
of production and distribution, which under 
pubhe capitahsm have become so entirely 
simple, expeditious, and certain.” 

“Then if seems it is not necessary to con- 
sider our capitalist ancestors moral monsters 
in order to account for the tragical outcume 
of their economic methods? ”’ 

“By no means. The capitalists were no 
doubt good and bad, hke other people, but 
probably stood up as well as any people 
could against the depraving influences of a 
system which in fifty years would have turned 
heaven itself into hell.” 


MARION EXPLAINS OVER-PRODUCTION, 


“That will do, Margaret,’’ said the teacher. 
“We will next ask you, Marion, to assist 
vs in further elucidating the subject. Tf the 
profit system worked according to the de- 
scription we have listened to, we shall be 
prepared to learn that the economic situation 
was marked by the existence of large stores 
of consumable goods in the hands of the 
profit takers which they would be glad to 
sell, and, on the other hand, by a great popu- 
lation composed of the original producers of 
the goods, who were in sharp need of the 
goods, but unable to purchase them. How 
does this theory agree with the facts stated 
in the histories? ”’ 

‘So well,” replied Marion, ‘‘that one might 

almost think you had been reading them.” 
‘At which the class smiled, and so did 1. 
_ “Describe, without unnecessary infusion of 
‘humour—for the subject was not) humorous 
to our ancestors—the condition of things to 
which you refer. Did our great-grand fathers 
recognise in this excess of goods over buyers 
a cause of economic disturbance? ”’ 

‘“They recognised it as the great and con- 
stant cause of such disturbance. The _ per- 
petual burden of their complaints was dull 
times, stagnant trade, glut of products. Oc- 
casionally they had brief periods of what 
they called good times, resulting from a little 
brisker buying, but in the best of what they 
called good times the condition of the mass 
of the people was what we should call ab- 
jectly wretched.” 

‘What was the term by which they most 
commonly described the presence in_ the 
market of more products than could be 
Solas 

‘**Over-production.”’ 

“‘Was it meant by this expression that 


»there had been actually more food, clothing, 


“and other good things produced than the 
people conld use?” 
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‘““Not at all. The mass of the people were 
in great need always, and in more bitter 
need than ever, precisely at the times when 
the business machine was clogged by what 
they called over-production. The people, if 
they could have obtained access to the over- 
produced goods, would at any time have con- 
snmed them in a moment and loudly called 
for more. The trouble was, as has been said, 
that the profits charged by the capitalist 
manufacturers and traders had put them out 
of the power of the original producers to 
buy back with the price they had received 
for their labour or products.” 

‘To what have our historians been wont 
to compare the condition cf the community 
under the profit system ?”’ 

“To that of a victim of the disease of 
chronic dyspepsia, so prevalent among our 
ancestors.”’ 

‘‘Please develop the parallcl.’’ 

‘‘In dyspepsia the patient suffered from 
inability to assimilate food. With abundance 
of dainties at hand, he wasted away from 
the lack of power to absorb nutriment. Al- 
though unable to eat enough to support life, 
he was constantly suffering the pangs of 
indigestion, and while actually starving for 
want of nourishment, was tormented by the 
sensation of an overloaded stomach. Now, 
the economic condition of a community under 
the profit system afforded a striking analogy 
to the plight of such a dyspeptic. The 
masses of the people were always in_ bitter 
need of all things, and were abundantly able 
by their industry to provide for all their 
needs, but the profit system would not per- 
mit them to consume even what they pro- 
duced, much less produce what they could. 
No sooner did they take the first edge off 
their appetite than the commercial system 
was seized with the pangs of acute indi- 
gestion and all the symptoms of an_ over- 
loaded system, which nothing bunt a course of 
starvation would relieve, after which the 
experience would be repeated with the same 
result, and so on indefinitely.” 

‘Can you explain why such an extraor- 
dinary misnomer as over-production should 
be applied to a situation that would hetter 
be deseribed as famine; why a condition 
should be said to result from glut when it 
was obviously the consequence of enforced 
abstinence? Surely, the mistake was equiva- 
lent to diagnosing a case of starvation as one 
of gluttony.” 

“It was becanse the economists and the 
learned elasses, who alone had a voice, re- 
garded the economic question entirely from 
the side of the capitalists, and ignored the 
interest of the people. From the point of 
view of the capitalist, it was a ease of over- 
production when he had charged profits on 
products which took them beyond the power 
of the people to buy, and so the economist 
writing in his interest ealled it. From the 


point of view of the capitalist, and conse- . 
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quently of the economist, the only question 
was the condition of the market, not of the 
people. They did not concern themselves 
whether the people were famished or glutted ; 
the only question was the condition of the 
market. Their maxim that demand governed 
supply, and supply would always meet de- 
mand, referred in no way to the demand 
representing human need, but wholly to an 
artifieial thing called the market, itself the 
product of the profit system.” 

“What was the market?” 

‘““The market was the number of those who 
had money to buy with. ‘Those who had no 
money were non-existent so far as the market 
was concerned, and in proportion as people 
had little money they were a small part of 
the market. The needs of the market were 
the needs of those who had the money to 
supply their needs with. The rest, who had 
needs in plenty, but no money, were not 
eounted, though they were as a hundred to 
one of the moneyed. The market was sup- 
plied when those who could buy had enongh, 
though the most of the people had little, and 
many had nothing. The market was glutted 
when the well-to-do were satisfied, though 
starving and naked mobs might riot in the 
streets.” 

‘“Would such a thing be possible nowadays 
as full store-houses and a hungry and naked 
people existing at the same time?” 

‘Of course not. Until every one was satis- 
fied there eould be no sueh thing as over- 
product now. Our system is so arranged that 
there can be too httle nowhere so long as 
there is too mueh anywhere. But the old 
system had no circulation of the blood.” 

‘‘“What name did our ancestors give to the 


various economic disturbances which they 
aseribed to over-production? ” 
“They called them commercial crises. 


That is to say, there was a chronic state 
of glut which might be called a chronic 
crisis, but every now and then the arrears 
resulting from the constant discrepancy be- 
tween consnmption and production aceumu- 
lated to such a degree as to nearly block 
business. When this happened they called it, 
in distinction from the chronic glut, a crisis 
or panic, on account of the blind terror 
which it caused.” 

‘To what cause did they ascribe the 
crises? ”’ 

“To almost everything besides the per- 
fectly plain reason. An extensive literature 
seems to have been devoted to the subject. 
There are shelves of it up at the museum 
which T have been trying to go through, or 
at least to skim over, in connection with 
this study. 1f{ the books were not so dull 
in style they would he very amusing, just on 
account of the extraordinary ingenuity the 
writers display in avoiding the natural and 
obvious explanation of the facts they dis- 
cuss. They even go into astronomy.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“TT suppose the class will think IT am 
romancing, but it is a fact that one of the 
most famous of the theories by which our 
ancestors accounted for the periodical break- 
downs of business resulting froin the profit 
system was the so-called ‘sun-spot theory.’ 
During the first half of the nincteenth cen- 
tury it so happened that there were severe 
crises at periods about ten or eleven years 
apart. Now, it happened that sun-spots were 
at a maximum about every tem years, and a 
certain eminent English economist concluded 
that these sun-spots caused the panics. Later 
on, it seems, this theory was tound unsatis- 
factory, and gave place to the lack-of-con- 
fidence explanation.”’ 

“And what was that?” 

“YT could not exactly make out, but it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that there must 
have developed a considerable lack of con- 
fidence in an economic system which turned 
out such results.”’ 

“Marion, I fear you do not bring a spirit 
of sympathy to the study of the ways of our 
forefathers, and without sympathy we can- 
not understand others.” 

“TY am afraid thev are a little too other 
for me to understand.”’ 

The class tittered, and Marion was allowed 
to take her seat. 


JOHN TELLS ABOUT COMPETITION. 


**Now, John,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘we will 
ask you a few questions. We have seen by 
what process a chronic glut of goods in the 
market resulted from the operation of the 
profit system to put products out of reach of 
the purchasing power of the people at large. 
Now, what notable characteristic and main 
feature of the business system of our fore- 
fathers resulted from the glut thus proa- 
duced?” 

‘‘T suppose you refer to competition?” 
said the boy. 

“Yes. What was competition and what 
caused it, referring especially to the com- 
petition between capitalists? ’’ 

“Tt resulted, as you intimate, from the in- 
sufficient consuming power of the public at 
large, which in turn resulted from the profit 


system. If the wage-earners and _ first-hand 
producers had received purehasing power 


sufficient to enable them to take up their 
numerical proportion of the total product 
offered in the market, it would have been 
cleared of goods without any effort on the 
part of sellers, for the buyers would have 
sought the sellers and been enough to buy 
all. But the purchasing power of the masses, 
owing to the profits charged on their pro- 
ducts, being left wholly inadequate to take 
those products out of the market, there natur- 
ally followed a great struggle between the 
capitalists engaged in production and distri- 
bution to divert the most possible of the all 


too scanty buying each in his own direction. 
The total buying could not, of course, be in- 
creased a dollar without relatively or abso- 
lutely increasing the purchasing power in tho 
people’s hands, but it was possible by effort 
to alter the particular directions in which 
it should be expended, and this was the sole 
aim and effect of competition, Our fore- 
fathers thought it a wenderfully fine thing. 
They called it the hfe of trade, but, as we 
have seen, it was merely a symptom of the 
effect of the profit system to cripple consunip- 
tion.” 

‘What were the methods which the capi- 
talists engaged in prodnction and exchange 
made use of to bring trade their way, as 
they used to say?”’ 

‘First was direct solicitation of buyers and 
a shameless vaunting of every one’s wares by 
himself and his hired mouthpieces, coupled 
with a boundless depreciation of rival s ‘Hers 
and the wares they offered. Unscrupulous 
and unbounded misrepresentation was so uni- 
versally the rule in business that even when 
here and there a dealer told the truth he 
commanded no credence. History indicates 
that lying has always been more or _ less 
common, but it remained for the competi- 
tive system as fully developed in the nine- 
teenth century to make it the means of live- 
lihood of the whole world. According to 
our grandfathers—and they certainly ought 
to have known—the only lubricant which was 
adapted to the machinery of the profit system 
was falsehood, and the demand for it was 
unlimited.” 

‘‘And all this ocean of lying, you say, did 
not and could not increase the total of goods 
consumed by a dollar’s worth.” 

‘Of course not. Nothing, as I said, could 
increase that save an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the people. The system ot 
solicitation or advertising, as it was called, 
far from inereasing the total sale, tended 
powerfully to decrease it.’ 

‘How: so?’ 

‘*Because it was prodigiously expensive, 
and the expense had to be added to the 
price of the goods and paid by the consumer, 
who therefore could buy just so much less 
than if he had been left in peace and the 
price of the goods had been reduced by the 
saving in advertising.” 

“You say that the only way by which 
consumption could have been increased was 
by increasing the purchasing power in the 
hands of the people relatively to the goods 
to be bought. Now our forefathers claimed 
that this was just what competition did. 
They claimed that it was a potent means of 
reducing prices and cutting down the rate of 
profits, thereby relatively increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the masses. Was this clui:na 
well based?” 

“The rivalry of the capitalisis sm ng 
themselves,’” replied the lad, ‘‘to tempt th: 
buyers’ custom, certainly prompted them to 
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undersell one another by nominal reductions 
of prices, but it was rarely that these nominal 
reductions, though often in appearance very 
large, really represented in the long run any 
economic benefit to the people at large, for 
they were generally effected by means which 
nullified their practical value.” 

‘‘Please maxe that clear.” 

“Well, naturally the capitalist would prefer 
to reduce the prices of his goods in such 
a way, if possible, as not to reduce his 
profits, and that would be his study. There 
were numerous devices which he employed 
to this end. The first was that of reducing 
the quality and real worth of the goods on 
which the price was nominally cut down. 
This was done by adulteration and scamped 
work, and the practice extended in the nine- 
teenth century to every branch of industry 
and commerce, and affected pretty nearly 
all articles of human consumption. It came 
to that point, as the histories tell us, that 
no one could ever depend on anything he 
purchased being what it appeared or was 
represcnted. The whole atmosphere of trade 
was mephitic with chicane. It became the 
policy of the capitalists engaged in the most 
umportant lines of manufacture to turn out 
goods expressly made with a view to wear- 
ing as short a time as possible, so as to need 
the speedier renewal. ‘They taught their 
very machines to be dishonest, and corrupted 
steel and brass. Even the purblind people 
of that day recognised the vanity of the 
pretended reductions in price by the epithet 
‘cheap and nasty,’ with which they charac- 
terised cheapened goods. All this class of 
reductions, it is plain, cost the consumer 
two dollars for every one it professed to 
save him. As a single illustration of the 
utterly deceptive character of reductions in 
price under the profit system, it may be re- 
called that towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century in America, after almost 
magical inventions for reducing the cost of 
shoemaking, it was a common saying that 
although the price of shoes was considerably 
lower than fifty years before, when they were 
made by hand, yet that later-made shoes were 
so much poorer in quality as to be really 
quite as expensive as the earlier.” 

“Were adniteration and scamped work the 
only devices by which sham reductions of 
prices were effected?” 

“There were two other ways. The first 
was where the capitalist saved his profits 
while reducing the price of goods by taking 
the reduction out of the wages he had paid 
his employees. This was the method by 
which the reductions in price were very 
generally broneht about. Of course, the pro- 
cess was one which crippled the purchasing 
power of the community by the amount of 
the lowercd wages. Dy this means the par- 
ticular group of capitalists cutting down 
wages might quicken their sales for a time 
until other capitalists likewiso cut wages. 
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In the end nobody was helped, not even the 
capitalist. Then there was the third of the 
three main kinds of reductions in price to be 
credited to competition—namely, that made 
on account of labour-saving miachinery or 
other inventions which enabled the capitalist 
to discharge his labourers. The reduction in 
price on the goods was here based, as m 
the former case, on the reduced amount of 
wages paid out, and consequently meant 
reduced purchasing power on the part of the 
community, which, in the total effect, 
usually nullified the advantage of reduced 
price, and often more than nullified it.” 

‘*¥ou have shown,”’ said the teacher, “‘that 
most of the reductions of price effected by 
competition were reductions at the expense 
of the original producers or of the final 
consumers, and not reductions in profits. 
Do you mean to say that the competition of 
capitalists for trade never operated to reduce 
profits 2°” 

‘‘Undoubtedly it did so operate in 
countries where, from the long operation of 
the profit system, surplus capital had accu- 
mulated so as to compete under great pres- 
sure for investment; but under such cir- 
cumstances reductions in prices, even though 
they might come from sacrifices of profits, 
usually came too late to increase the con- 
sumption of the people.” 

‘* How too late?”’ 

‘‘Because the capitalist had naturally re- 
frained from sacrificing his profits in order to 
reduce prices so long as he could take the 
cost of the reduction out of the wages of his 
workmen or out of the first-hand producer. 
That is to say, it was only when the work- 
ing masses had been reduced to pretty near 
the minimum subsistence point that the 
capitalist would decide to sacrifice a portion 
of his profits. By that time it was too late 
for the people to take advantage of the re- 
duction. When a population had reached 
that point, it had no buying power left to 
be stimulated. Nothing short of giving 
commodities away freely could help it. 
Accordingly, we observe that in the nine- 
teenth century it was always in the 
countries where the populations were most 
hopelessly poor that the prices were lowest. 
It was in this sense a bad sign for the 
economic condition of a community when the 
capitalist found it necessary to make a real 
sacrifice of profits, for it was a clear indica- 


tion that the working masses had been 
squeezed until they could he squeezed no 
longer.” 


‘Then, on the whole, competition was not 
a palliative of the profit system?” 

“TY think that it has been made apparent 
that it was a grievous aegravation of it. 
The desperate rivalry of the capitalists for 
a share in the scanty market which their 
own profit-taking had beggared drove them 
to the practice of deception and brutality, 
and compelled a hard-heartedness such as 
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we are bound to believe human beings 
would uot under a less pressure have been 
guilty of.” 

‘“What was the general economic effect of 
competition? ” : 

‘Tt operated in all ficlds of industry, and 
in the long rnn for all classes, the capitalists 
as well as the non-capitalists, as a steady 
downward pull as irresistible and universal 
as gravitation, Those felt it first who had 
least capital, the wage-earners who had 
none, and the farmer proprietors who, hav- 
ing next to none, were under almost the same 
pressure to find a prompt market at any 
sacrifice of their product, as were the wage- 
earners to find prompt buyers for their 
labour. These classes were the first victinis 
of the competition to sell in the glutted 
markets of things and of men. Next came 
the turn of the smaller capitalists, till finally 
only the largest were left, and these found 
it necessary for self-preservation to protect 
themselves against the process of competi- 
tive decimation by the consolidation of their 
interests. One of the signs of the times in 
the period preceding the Revolution was this 
tendency among the great capitalists to seck 
refuge from the destructive efforts of com- 
petition through the pooling of their under- 
takings in great trusts and syndicates.” 

‘‘ Suppose the Revolution had not come to 
interrupt that process. would a system under 
which capita] and the control of all busi- 
ness had been consolidated in a few hands 
have been worse for the public interest than 
the effect of competition?” 

‘“Such a consolidated system would, of 
course, have been an intolerable despotism, 
the yoke of which, once assumed, the race 
might never have been able to break. In 
that. respect private capitalism under a con- 
solidated plutocracy, such as impended at 
the time of the Revolution, would have been 
a worse threat to the world’s future than 
the competitive system; but as to the imme- 
diate bearings of the two systems on human 
welfare, private capital in the consolidated 
form might have had some points cf advan- 
tage. Being an autocracy, it would have at 
least given some chance to a_ benevolent 
despot to be better than the system, and to 
ameliorate a little the conditions of the 
people, and that was something competition 
did not allow the canitalists to do.” 

“What do you mean?” 

**T mean that under competition there 
was no free play whatever allowed for the 
capitalist’s better feelings even if he had 
any. He could not be better than the svs- 
tem. If he tried to he, the system would 
crush him. He had to follow the pace sct 
by his competitors or fail in business. What- 
ever rascality or cruelty his rivals might 
devise. he must imitate or drop out of the 
struggle. The very wickedest, meanest, and 
most rascally of the competitors, the one 
who ground his employees lowest, adulter- 
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ated his goods most shamefully, and hed 
about them most skilfully, set the pace for 
all the rest.” 

“Evidently, John, 1f you had lived in the 
carly part of the revolutionary agitation you 
would have had scant sympathy with those 
eurly reformers whose fear was lest the great 
monopolies would put an end to competi- 
tion.” 

**T can’t say whether [ should have been 
wiser than tny contemporaries in that case,” 
rephed the lad, ‘bat I think my gratitude 
to the monopolists for destroying compcti- 
tion would have been only equalled by my 
eagerness to destroy the monopolists to make 
way for public capitalism.” 


ROBERT TELLS ABOUT THE GLUr or Mey. 


“Now, Robert,’ said the teacher, ‘‘John 
has told us how the glut of products result- 
ing from the profit system caused a com- 
petition among capitalists to sell goods, and 
what its consequences were. There was, 
however, another sort of glut besides that 
of goods which resulted from the profit sys- 
tem. What was that?” 

“A glut of men,” replied the boy Robert- 
“Lack of buying power on the part of the 
people whether from lack of employment OL 
lowered wages, meant less demand for pro- 
ducts, and that meant less work for pro 
ducers. Clogged storehouses meant closed 
factories and idle popnlations of workers who 
could get no work—that is to say, the etut 
in the goods market caused a corresponding 
elut in the labour or man market. And as 
the glut in the goods market stimulated com- 
petition among the capitalists to sell their 
goods so likewise did the glut in the labour 
market stimulate an equally desperate com- 
petition among the workers to sell their 
labour. The capitalists who could not find 
buyers for their goods lost their money in- 
deed, but those who had nothing to sell but 
their strength and skill, and could find none 
to buy, must perish. The capitalist, unless 
his goods were perishable, could wait for a 
market, but the working-man must find a 
buyer for his labour at once or die. And in 
respect to this inability to wait for a market, 
the farmer, while technically a capitalist, 
was little better off than the wage-earner, 
being, on account of the smallness of his 
capital, almost as unable to withhold his pro- 
duct as the working-man his labour. The 
pressing necessity of the wage-earner to sell 
his labour at once on any terms, and of the 
small capitalist to dispose of his product, was 
the means by which the great capitalists were 
able steadily to force down the rate of wages 
and the prices paid for their product to the 
first producers.” 

‘“‘And was it only among the wage-carners 
and the small producers that this glut of men 
existed?” 
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‘‘On the contrary every trade, every oecu- 
pation, every art, and every profession, in- 
cluding the most learned ones, was similarly 
overcrowded and those in the ranks of each 
regarded every fresh recruit with jealous 
eyes, seeing in him one more rival in the 
struggle for life, making it just so much 
more difticult than it had been before. It 
would seem that in those days no man could 
have had any satisfaction in his labour, how- 
ever self-denying and arduous, for he must 
always have been haunted by the feeling that 
it would have been kinder to have stood 
aside and let another do the work and take 
the pay, seeing that there was not work and 
pay for “all.”’ 

‘Tell us, Robert, did not our ancestors 
recognise the facts of the situation you have 
described? Did they not see that this glut 
of men indicated something out of order in 
the social arrangements? ” 

“Certainly. They professed to be much 
distressed over it. A large literature was de- 
voted to discussing why there was not 
enough work to go around in a world in 
which so much more work evidently needed 
to be done as indicated by its general 
poverty. The Congresses and Legislatures 
were constantly appointing commissions of 
learned men to investigate and report on the 
subject.” 

‘“And did these learned men ascribe it to 
its obvious cause as the necessary effect of 
the profit system to maintain and constantly 
increase a gap between the consuming and 
producing power of the community?” 

“Dear me no! To have criticised the 
profit system would have been flat blas- 
phemy. The learned men called it a pro- 
blem—the problem of the unemployed—and 
gave it up as a conundrum, It was a 
favourite way our ancestors had of dodging 
questions which they could not answer with- 
out attacking vested interests tq call them 
problems, and give them up a§ insolvable 
mysteries of Divine Providence.” 

“There was one philosopher, Robert—an 
Inglishman—who went to the bottom of this 
difficulty of the glut of men resulting from 
the profit system. He stated the only way 
possible to avoid the glut, provided the profit 
system was retained. Do you remember his 
name ?” 

“You mean Malthus, I suppose.”’ 

“Yes: What. was ‘his plan?” 

‘‘He advised poor people, as the only way 
to avoid starvation, not to get born-—that is, 
I mean, he advised poor people not to have 
children. This old fellow, as you say, was 
the only one of the let who went to the 
root of the profit system, and saw that there 
was not room for it and for mankind on the 
earth, Regarding the profit system as a 
CGod-ordained necessity, there could be no 
doubt in his mind that it was mankind which 
inust, under the circumstances, get off the 
eerth, People exlled Malthus a cold-blooded 
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philosopher. Perhaps he was, but certainly 
it was only common humanity that, so long 
as the profit system lasted, a red flag should 
be hung out on the planet, warning souls not 
to land except at their own risk.” 


Eminy SHows THE NECESSITY OF WASTE 
PIPEs. 


“‘T quite agree with you, Robert,” said 
the teacher, ‘‘and now, Emily, we will ask 
you to take us in charge as we pursue a little 
turther this mteresting, 1f not very edifying 
theme. The economic system of production 
and distribution by which a nation lives may 
fitly be eompared to a cistern with a supply 
pipe, representing production, by which water 
is pumped in; and an escape pipe, represent- 
ing consumption, by which the product is 
disposed of. When the cistein is scientifi- 
cally constructed the supply pipe and escape 
pipe correspond in capacity, so that the water 
may be drawn off as fast as supplied, and 
none be wasted by overflow. Under the 
profit system of our ancestors, however, the 
arrangement was different. Instead of corre- 
sponding in eapacity with the supply pipe 
representing production, the outlet represent- 
ing consumption was half or two-thirds shut 
off by the water-gate of profits, so that it 
was not able to earry off more than, say, a 
half or a third of the supply that was 
pumped into the cistern through the feed 
pipe of production. Now, Emily, what 
would be the natural cffect of such a lack 
of correspondence between the inlet and the 
outlet eapacity of the cistern?” 

‘Obviously,’ replied the girl who an- 
swered to the name of Emily, ‘‘ the effect 
would be to elog the cistern, and compel the 
pumps to slow down to half or ene-third of 
their capacity—namely, to the capacity of 
the eseape pipe.” 

‘*But,” said the teacher, ‘‘suppose that 
in the case of the cistern used by our ances- 
tors the effect of slowing down the punp of 
production was to diminish still further the 
capacity of the eseape pipe of consumption, 
already much too small, by depriving the 
working masses of even the small purchasing 
power they had before possessed in the form 
of wages for labour or prices for produce?” 

‘Why, in that case,” replied the girl, ‘‘ it 
is evident that since slowing down produe- 
tion only checked instead of hastening relicf 
by consumption, there would be no way to 
avoid a stoppage of the whole service except 


to relieve the pressnre in the cistern by 
opening waste pipes ” 
‘Precisely so. Well now, we are in a 


position to appreciate how necessary a part 
the waste pipes played in the economic sys- 
tem of our forefathers. We have scen that 
under that system the bulk of the people 
sold their labour or produce to the capi- 
talists, but were unable to buy back and 
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consume but a small part of the result of 
that labour or produce in the market, the 
rest remaining in the hands of the capi- 
talists as profits. Now, the capitalists, being 
a very small body numerically, could con- 
sume upon their necessities but a petty part 
of these accumulated profits, and yet, if they 
did not get rid of them somehow, production 
would stop, for the capitalists absolutely 
controlled the initiative in production, and 
would have no motive to increase accumula- 
tions they could not dispose of. In propor- 
tion, moreover, as the capitalists from lack 
of use for more profits should slacken pro- 
duction, the mass of the people, finding none 
to hire them, or buy their produce to sell 
again, would lose what little consuming 
power they had before, and a still larger 
accnmulation of produets be left on the capi- 
talists’ hands. ‘The question then is, How 
did the capitalists, after consuming all they 
could of their profits upon their own necessi- 
ties, dispose of the surplus, so as to make 
room for more preduction? 

‘“Of course,” said the girl Emily, ‘‘if the 
surplus products were to be so expended as 
to relieve the glut, the first point was that 
they must be expended in such ways that 
there should be no return for them. They 
must be absolutely wasted—lke water poured 
into the sea. ‘This was aceomplished by the 
use of the surplus products in the support of 
bodies of workers employed in unproductive 
kinds of labour. This waste labour was of 
two sorts—the first was that employed in 
wasteful industrial and commercial competi- 
tion; the second was that employed in the 
means and services of luxury.” 

‘*Tell us about the wasteful expenditure 
of labour in competition.” 

‘‘That was through the undertaking of 
industrial and commercial enterprises which 
were not called for by any increase in con- 
sumption, their object being merely the dis- 
placement of the enterprises of one capi- 
talist by those of another.” 

‘*And was this a very large cause of 
waste?” 

‘lis magnitude may be inferred from the 
saying current at the time that ninety-five per 
cent. of industrial and commercial enterprises 
failed, which merely meant that in this pro- 
portion of instances capitalists wasted their 
investments in trving to fill a demand which 
either did not exist or was supplied already. 
If that estimate were even a remote sug- 
gestion of the truth, it would serve to give 
an idea of the enormous amounts of accumu- 
lated profits which were absolutely wasted 
in competitive expenditure. And it must be 
remembered also that when a capitalist suc- 
ceeded in displacing another and getting 
away his business the total waste of capital 
was just as great as if he failed, only in 
the one case it was the capital of the pre- 
vious investor that was destroyed instead 
of the capital of the new-comer. In every 
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country which had attained any degree of 
economic development there were many times 
more business enterpr'ses in every line than 
there was business tor, and many times as 
much capital already invested as there was 
a return for. ‘Fhe only way in which new 
capital could be put into business was by 
forcing out and destroying old capital already 
invested. The ever-mounting aggregation of 
profits seeking part of a market that was 
prevented from increasing hy the effect ot 
those very profits, created a pressure of com- 
petition among capitalists which, by all 
accounts that come down to us, mnust have 
been like a conflagration in its consuming 
effects upon capital.” 

“ Now tell us something about the other 
great waste of profits by which the pressure 
in the cistern was sulficiently reheved = to 
permit production to go on—that 1s to say. 
the expenditure of profits for the employ- 
ment of labour in the service of luxury. 
What was Juxary?” 

‘““The term luxury, in referring to the 
state of society before the Revolution, meant 
the lavish expenditure of wealth by the rich 
to gratify a refined sensualism, while the 
niasses of the people were suffering lack of 
the primary necessities.” 

‘What were some of the modes of Juxu- 
rious expenditure indulged in by the capi- 
talists ?” 

‘‘They were unlimited in variety, as. for 
example, the construction of costly palaccs 
for residence and their decoration in royal 
style, the support of great retinues of ser- 
vants, costly supphes for the table, rich 
equipages, pleasure ships, and all manner of 
boundless expenditure in fine raiment and 
precious stones. Ingenuity was exhausted in 
contriving deviees by which the rich might 
waste the abundance the people were dying 
for. A vast army of IJebourers was con- 
stantly engaged in manufacturing an infinite 
variety of articles and apphances ot elegance 
and ostentation which mocked the unsatisfied 
primary necessities of those who toiled to 
produce them.” 

‘What have you to say of the moral 
aspect of this expenditure for Inxury?” 

‘“‘Tf the entire community had arrived at 
that stage of economic prosperity which 
would enable all alike to enjoy the luxurics 
equally,” rephed the girl, ‘‘indulgence in 
them would have been merely a question of 
taste. But this waste of wealth by the rich 
in the presence of a vast population suffer- 
ing lack of the hare necessaries of life was 
an illustration of inhumanity that would 
seem ineredible on the part of civilised 
people were not the facts so well substan- 
tiated. Imagine a company of persons 
sitting down with enjovinent to a banquet, 
while on the floors and all about the corners 
of the banguet-hall were groups of fellow- 
beings dying with want and following with 
hungry eyes every morsel the feasters lifted 
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to their mouths. And yet that precisely 
describes the way in which the rich used 
to spend their profits in the great cities of 
America, France, England, and Germany 
before the Revolution, the one difference 
being that the needy and the hungry, instead 
of being in the banquet-room itself, were 
just outside on the street.” 

‘‘Tt was claimed, was it not, by the 
apologists of the luxurious expenditure of 
the capitalists, that they thus gave em- 
ployment to many who would otherwise have 
lacked it?” 

‘“And why would they have lacked em- 
ployment? Why were the people glad to 
find employment in catering to the luxurious 
pleasures and indulgences of the capitalists, 
selling themselves to the most frivolous and 
degrading uses? It was simply because the 
profit-taking of these same capitalists, by 
reducing the consuming power of the people 
to a fraction of its producing power, had 
correspondingly limited the field of produc- 
tive employment, in which under a rational 
svstem there must always have been work 
for every hand until all needs were satisfied, 
even as there is now. In excusing their 
luxurious expenditure on the ground you 
have mentioned, the capitalists pleaded the 
results of one wrong to justify the commis- 
sion of another.” 

‘‘The moralists of all ages,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘condemned the luxury of the rich. 
Why did their censures effect no change?” 

‘* Because they did not understand the 
economics of the subject. They failed to see 
that under the profit system the absolute 
waste of the excess of profits in unproductive 
expenditure was an economic necessity, if 
production was to proceed, as you showed 
in comparing it with the cistern. The waste 
of profits in luxury was an economic neces- 
sity, to use another figure, precisely as a 
running sore is @ necessary vent in some 
cases for the impurities of a diseased body. 
Under our system of equal sharing, the 
wealth of a community is freely and equally 
distributed among its members as is the 
blood in a healthy body. But when, as 
under the old system, that wealth was con- 
centrated in the hands of a portion of the 
community, it lost its vitalising quality, 
as does the blood when congested in par- 
ticular organs, and like that becomes an 
active poison, to be got rid of at any cost. 
Luxury in this way might be called an 
ulcer, which must be kept open if the profit 
system was to continue on any terms.” 

“You say,” said the teacher, ‘‘that in 
order that production should go on it was 
absolutely necessary to get the excess of 
profits wasted in some sort of unproductive 
expenditure. But might not the profit-takers 
have devised some way of getting rid of the 
strplus more intelligent than mere competi- 
tion to displace one another, and more con- 
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sistent with human feeling than wasting 
wealth upon refinements of sensual indul- 
gence in the presence of a needy multitude?” 

‘‘Certainly. If the capitalists had cared 
at all about the humane aspect of the matter, 
they could have taken a much less demora- 
lising method in getting rid of the obstruc- 
tive surplus. They could have periodically 
made a bonfire of it as a burnt sacrifice to 
the god Profit, or, if they preferred, it 
might have been carried out 1n scows beyond 
soundings and dumped there.” 

“Tt is easy to see,” said the teacher, 
‘‘that from a moral point of view such a 
periodical bonfire or dump would have been 
vastly more edifying to gods and men than 
was the actual practice of expending it in 
luxuries which mocked the bitter want of 
the mass. But how about the economic 
operation of this plan?” 

‘“Tt would have been as advantageous 
economically as morally. The process of 
wasting the surplus profits in competition 
and luxury was slow and protracted, and 
meanwhile productive industry languished, 
and the workers waited in idleness and want 
for the surplus to be so far reduced as to 
make room for more production. But if the 
surplus at once, on being ascertained, were 
destroyed, productive industry would go 
right on.” 

“But how about the workmen employed 
by the capitalists in ministering to their 
luxuries? Would they not have been thrown 
out of work if luxury had been given 
up? 

‘‘On the contrary, under the bonfire svs- 
tem there would have been a constant de- 
mand for them in productive employment to 
provide material for the blaze, and that 
surely would have been a far more worthy 
occupation than helping the capitalists to 
consume in folly the product of their 
brethren employed in productive industry. 
But the greatest advantage of all which 
would have resulted from the substitution 
of the bonfire for luxury remains to be 
mentioned. By the time the nation had 
made a few such annual burnt-offerings to 
the principle of profit, perhaps even after 
the first one, it is likely they would begin 
to question, in the light of such vivid object 
lessons, whether the moral beauties of the 
profit system were sufficient compensation for 
so large an economic sacrifice.” 


Cuartes REMOVES AN APPREHENSION. 


‘“*Now, Charles,” said the teacher, ‘‘ you 
shall help us a little on a point of con- 
science. We have, one and another, told a 
very bad story about the profit system, both 
in its moral and its economic aspects. Now, 
is it not possible that we have done it 
injustice? Have we not painted too black 
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a picture? From an ethical point of view 
we could indeed scarcely have done so, for 
there are no words strong enough to justly 
characterise the mock it made of all the 
humanities. But have we not possibly 
asserted too strongly its economic imbecility 
and the hopelessness of the world's outlook 
for material welfaie so long as it should 
be tolerated? Can you reassure us on this 
point?” 

‘‘ Easily,” replied the lad Charles. ‘' No 
more conclusive testimony to the hopeless- 
ness of the economic outlook under private 
capitalism could be desired than is abun- 
dantly given by the  nineteenth-century 
economists themselves. While thev seemed 
quite incapable of imagining anything dif- 
ferent from private capitalism as the basis 
of an economic system, they cherished no 
illusions as to its operation. Far from try- 
ing to comfort mankind by promising that 
if present ills were bravely borne matters 
would grow better, they expressly taught 
that the profit system must inevitably result 
at some time not far ahead in the arrest of 
industrial progress and a stationary condition 
of production.” 

‘“‘How did they make that ont?” 

‘““They recognised, as we do, the tendency 
under private capitalism of rents, interests, 
and profits to accumulate as capital in the 
hands of the capitalist class, while, on the 
other hand, the consuming power of the 
masses did not increase, but either decreased 
or remained practically stationary. From 
this lack of equilibrium between production 
and consumption, it followed that the diffi- 
culty of profitably employing capital in 
productive industry must inerease as the 
accumulations of capital so disposable should 
grow. The home market having been first 
clutted with products and afterwards the 
foreign market, the competition of the capi- 
talists to find productive employment for 
their capital would lead them, after having 
reduced wages to the lowest possible point, 
to bid for what was left of the market by 
reducing their own profits to the minimum 
point at which it was worth while to risk 
capital. Below this point more capital would 
not be invested in business. Thus the rate 
of wealth production wonld cease to advance 
and become stationary.” 

‘*This, you say, is what the nineteenth- 
century economists themselves taught con- 
cerning the outcome of the profit sys- 
tem?”’ 

“Certainly. I could) quote from their 
standard books any number of passages fore- 
telling this condition of things, which, in- 
deed, it required no prophet to foretell.’ 

*‘How near was the world—that is, of 
course, the nations whose industrial evolu- 
tion had gone furthest—to this condition 
when the Revolution came?” 

“They were apparently on its verge. The 
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more economically-advanced countries had 
generally exhausted their home markets and 
were struggling desperately for what was 
left of foreign markets. ‘The rate of interest, 
which indicated the degree to which capital 
had become glutted, had fallen in England 
to two per cent., and in America within 
thirty years had sunk from seven and six 
to five and three and four per cent., and was 
falling year by year. Productive industry 
had become generally clogged, and proceeded 
by fits and starts. In America the wage- 
earners were becoming proletarians, and the 
farmers fast sinking into the stato of a 
tenantry. It was indeed the popular dis- 
content caused by these conditions, coupled 
with apprehension of worse to come, which 
finally roused the people at the close of the 
nineteenth century to the necessity of de- 
stroying private capitalism for good and 
all.”? 

“And do I understand, then, that this 
stationary condition, after which no increase 
in the rate of wealth production could be 
looked for, was setting in while yet the 
primary needs of the masses remained un- 
provided for?” 

“Certainly. The satisfaction of the needs 
of the masses, as we have abundantly seen, 
was in no way recognised as a motive for 
production under the profit system. <As_ pro- 
duction approached the stationary point the 
misery of the people would, in fact, increase 
as a direct result of the competition among 
capitalists to invest their glut of eapital in 
business. In order to do so, as has already 
been shown, they sought to reduce the prices 
of products, and that meant the reduction of 
wages to wage-earners and prices to first 
producers to the lowest possible point, before 
any reduction in the profits of the capitalist 
was considered. What the old economists 
called the stationary condition of production 
meant, therefore, the perpetuation indefinitely 
of the maximum degree of hardship cndur- 
able by the people at large.” 

“That will do, Charles; you have said 
enough to relieve any apprehension that pos- 
sibly we were doing injustice to the profit 
system. Evidently that could not be done 
to a system of which its own champions fore- 
told such an outcome as you have described. 
What, indeed, conld be added to the descrip- 
tion they give of it in these predictions of 
the stationary condition as a programme of 
industry confessing itself at the end of its 
resources in the midst of a naked and starv- 
ing race? This was the good time coming, 
with the hope of which the ninctecnth-cen- 
tury economists cheered the cold and hungry 
world of toilers—a time when, being worse 
off than ever, they must abandon for ever 
even the hope of improvement. No wonder 
our forefathers described their so-called poli- 
tical economy as a dismal] science, for never 
was there a pessimism blacker, a hopeless- 
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ness more hepeless than it preached. II] 
indecd had it been for humanity if it had 
been truly a science.” 


ESTHER COUNTS THE COST OF THE PROFIT 
SYSTEM. 


“Now, Esther,” the teacher pursued, “I 
am going to ask you to do a little estimating 
as to about how much the privilege of re- 
taining the profit system cost our forefathers. 
Emily has given us an idea of the magni- 
tude of the two great wastes of profits—the 
waste of competition and the waste of 
luxury. Now, did the capital wasted in these 
two ways represent all that the profit system 
cost the people?”’ 

“It did not give a faint idea of it, much 
less represent it,’ replied the girl Esther. 
“The aggregate wealth wasted respectively 
in competition and luxury, could it have 
been distributed equally for consumption 
among the people, would undoubtedly have 
considerably raised the general level of com- 
fort. In the cost of the profit system to a 
community, the wealth wasted by the capi- 
talists was, however, an insignificant item. 
The bulk of that most consisted in the effect 
of the profit system to prevent wealth from 
being produced, in holding back and_ tying 
down the almost boundless wealth-producing 
power of man. Imagine the mass of the 
population, instead of being sunk in poverty 
and a large part of them in bitter want, to 
have received sufficient to satisfy all their 
needs and give them ample, comfortable 
lives, and estimate the amount of additional 
wealth which it would have been necessary 
to produce to meet this standard of consump- 
tion. That will give you a basis for calcu- 
lating the amount of wealth which the Ameri- 
can people or any people of those days might 
and would have produced but for the profit 
system. You may estimate that this would 
have meant a fivefold, sevenfold, or tenfold 
increase of production, as you please to 
guess.”” 

“Bnt tell us this: Would it have been 
possible for the people of America, say, in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
to have multiphed their production at such 
a rate if consumption had demanded it?”’ 

‘Nothing is more certain than that they 
could easily have done so. The progress of 
invention had been so great in the nine- 
teenth century as to multiply from twenty- 
fold to many hundredfold the productive 
power of industry. There was no time 
during the Jast quarter of the century in 
America, or in any of the advanced coun- 
tries, when the existing productive plants 
could) not have produced enough in six 
months to have supplied the total annual 
consumption as it actually was. And those 
plants could have been multiplied indefi- 
nitely. In like manner the agricultural pro- 
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duct of the country was always kept far 
within its possibility, for a plentiful crop 
under the profit system meant ruinous prices 
to the farmers. As has been said, it was an 
admitted proposition of the old economists 
that there was no visible limit to production 
if only sufficient demand for consumption 
could be secured.” 

‘Can you recall any instance in history in 
which it can be argued that a people paid so 
large a price in delayed and prevented de- 
velopment for the privilege of retaining any 
other tyranny as they did for keeping the 
profit system ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure there never was such another 
instance, and [ will tell you why I think 
so. Human progress has been delayed at 
various stages by oppressive institutions, and 
the world has leaped forward at their over- 
throw. But there was never before a time 
when the conditions had been so long ready 
and waiting for so great and so instantane- 
ous a forward movement all along the line 
of social improvement as in the period pre- 
ceding the Revolution. The mechanical and 
industrial forces, held in check by the profit 
system, only required to be unleashed to 
transform the economic condition of the race 
as by magic. So much for the material cost 
of the profit system to our forefathers; but, 
vast as that was, it is not worth considering 
for a moment in comparison with its cost 
in hnman happiness. I mean the moral cost 
in wrong, and tears, and black negations, 
and stifled moral possibilities which the 
world paid for every day’s retention of pri- 
vate capitalism: there are no words ade- 
quate to express the sum of that.” 


No Po.uirican EcoONOMY BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION. 


“That will do, Esther.—Now, George, I 
want you to tell us just a little about a parti- 
cular body among the learned class of the 
nineteenth century, which, according to the 
professions of its members, ought to have 
known and to have taught the people all that 
we have so easily perceived as to the suicidal 
character of the profit system and the econo- 
mic perdition it meant for mankind so long 
as it should be tolerated. I refer to the poli- 
tical economists.” 

‘‘There were no political economists before 
the Revolution,’”’ replied the lad. 

“But there certainly was a large class of 
learned men who called themselves political 
econonists.”’ 

“Oh, yes; but they labelled themselves 
wrongly.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

‘‘Because there was not, until the Revolu- 
tion—except, of course, among those who 
sought to bring it to pass—any conception 
whatever of what political economy is.” 

P\Wiat iseat??* 
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‘“Eeonomy,’’ replicd the lad, ‘means the 
wise husbandry of wealth in production and 
distribution. Individual economy is the 
science of this husbandry when conducted in 
the interest of the individual without regard 
to any others. Family economy is this hus- 
bandry carried on for the advantage of a 
family group without regard to other groups. 
Political economy, however, can only mean 
the husbandry of wealth for the greatest ad- 
vantage of the political or social body, the 
whole number of -the citizens constituting 
the political organisation. This sort of 
husbandry necessarily imples a public or 
political regulation of economic affairs for 
the general interest. But before the Revo- 
lution there was no conception of such an 
economy, nor any organisation to carry it 
out. All systems and doctrines of economy 
previous to that time were distinctly and 
exclusively private and individual in their 
whole theory and practice. While in other 
respects our forefathers did in various ways 
and degrees recognise a social solidarity and 
a political unity with proportionate rights 
and duties, their theory and practic8 as to all 
matters touching the getting and sharing of 
wealth were aggressively and brutally in- 
dividualistic, antisocial, and unpolitical.’’ 

‘“Have you ever looked over any of the 
treatises which our forefathers called politi- 
cal economies, at the Historical Library?” 

‘‘T confess,” the boy answered, ‘‘that the 
title of the leading work under that head 
was enough for me. It was called ‘‘The 
Wealth of Nations.’”?’ That would be an ad- 
mirable title for a political economy nowa- 
days, when the production and distribution 
of wealth are conducted altogether by and 
for the people collectively ; but what meaning 
could it conceivably have had as applied to a 
book written nearly a hundred years before 
such a thing as a national economic organisa- 
tion was thought of, with the sole view of 
instructing capitalists how to get rich at the 
cost of, or at least in total disregard of, the 
welfare of their fellow-citizens? I noticed 
too, that quite a common sub-title used for 
these so-called works on political economy was 
the phrase, ‘The Science of Wealth.’ Now 
what could an apologist of private capital- 
ism and the profit system possibly have to 
say about the science of wealth? The ABC 
of any science of wealth-production is the 
necessity of co-ordination and_ concert of 
effort ; whereas competition, conflict, and end- 
less cross-purposes were the sum and sub- 
stance of the economic methods set forth by 
these writers.”’ 

‘“‘And_ yet,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘the only 
real fault of these so-called Jooks on Political 
Economy consists in the absurdity of the 
title. Correct that, and their valne as docu- 
ments of the times at once becomes evident. 
For example, we might call them ‘ Examina- 
tions into the Economic and Social Conse- 
quences of trying to get along without any 
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Political Hconomy.’ <A title scarcely less fit 
wonld perhaps be ‘Studies into the Natural 
Course of Kconomie Affairs when left to 
Anarchy by the Lack of any Regulation in 
the General Interest.’ It is, when regarded 
in this light, as paiustaking and conclusive 
expositions of the ruinous effects of private 
capitalism upon the welfare of communities, 
that we pereeive the true use and value of 
these works. ‘Taking up in detail the various 
phenomena of the industrial and commercial 
world of that day, with their reactions upon 
the social status, their authors show how the 
results could not have been other than they 
were, owing to the laws of private capital- 
ism, and that it was nothing but weak senti- 
mentalism to suppose that while those laws 
continued in operation, any different results 
could be obtained, however good men’s in- 
tentions. Although somewhat heavy in styte 
for popular reading, 1 have often thought 
that during the revolutionary period no docu- 
ments could have been better calculated to 
convince rational men who could be induced 
to read them, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to put an end to private capitalism if 
humanity were ever to get forward. 

“The fatal and quite incomprehensible 
mistake of their authors was that they did 
not themselves see this conclusion and preach 
it. Instead of that they committed the in- 
credible blunder of accepting a set of condi- 
tions that were manifestly mera barbaric 
survivals as the basis of a social science, 
when they ought easily to have seen that the 
very idea of a seientific social order sug- 
gested the abolition of those conditions ag 
the first step toward its realisation. 

“‘Meanwhile, as to the present lesson, 
there are two or three points to clear up 
before leaving it. We have been talking 
altogether of profit-taking, but this was only 
one of the three main methods by which the 
capitalists collected the tribute from the toil- 
ing world by which their power was acquired 


and maintained. What were the other 
two?” 

‘*Rent and interest.” 

“What was rent?’’ 

“In those days,’’ replied George, ‘the 


right to a reasonable and equal allotment of 
land for private uses did not belong as a 
matter of course to every person as it does 
now. No one was admitted to have any 
natural right to land at all. On the other 
hand, there was no limit to the extent of 
land, though it were a whole province, which 
any one might not legally possess it he could 
get hold of it. By natural consequence of 
this arrangement the strong and cunning had 
acquired most of the land, while the majority 
of the people were left with none at all. 
Now, the owner of the land had the right 
to drive any one off his land and have him 
punished for entering on it. Nevertheless, 
the people who owned no land required to 
have it and to use it and must needs go to 
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the capitalists for it. Rent was the price 
charged by capitalists for not driving people 
off their Jand.”’ 

‘‘Did this rent represent any economic ser- 
vice of any sort rendered to the community 
by the rent receiver?” 

‘‘So far as regards the charge for the use 
of the land itself apart from improvements 
it represented no service of any sort, nothing 
but the waiver for a price of the owner's 
legal right of ejecting the occupant. It was 
not a charge for doing anything, but for not 
doing something.” 

““Now tell us about 
that? ”’ 

‘‘Interest was the price paid for the use 
of money. Nowadays the collective admin- 
istration directs the industrial forces of the 
nation for the general welfare, but in those 
days all economic enterprises were for private 
profit, and their projectors had to hire the 
labour they needed with money. Naturally, 
the loan of so indispensable a means as this 
commanded a high price; that price was in- 
terest.” 

‘‘And did interest represent any economic 
service to the community on the part of the 
interest taker in lending his money? ”’ 

*“None whatever. On the contrary, it was 
by the very nature of the transaction a waiver 
on the part of the lender of the power of 
action in favour of the borrower. It was a 
price charged for letting some one else do 
what the lender might have done, but chose 
not to. It was a tribute levied by inaction 
upon action.” 

“Tf all the landlords and money-lenders 
had died over-night, would it have made any 
difference to the world?” 

‘“None whatever, so long as they left the 
land and the money behind. Their eco- 
nomic réle was a passive one, and in strong 
contrast with that of the profit-seeking capi- 
talists, which, for good or bad, was at least 
active.” 

‘“‘What was the general effect of rent and 
interest upon the consumption and_ conse- 


interest; what was 


quently the production of wealth by the com- 


munity ?” 

‘“It operated to reduce both.” 

ae How? a) 

“In the same way that profit-taking did. 
Those who received rent were very few, 
those who paid it were nearly all. Those 
who received interest were few, and those 
who paid it many. Rent and interest meant, 
therefore, like profits, a constant drawing 
away of the purchasing power of the com- 
munity at large and its concentration in the 
hands of a small part of it.” 

‘“What have you to say of these three pro- 
cesses as to their comparative effect in de- 
stroying the consuming power of the masses, 
and consequently the demand for produc- 
tion? ”’ 

“That differed in different ages and 
countries according to the stage of their eco- 
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nomic development. Private capitalism has 
been compared to a three-horned bull, the 
horns being rent, profit, and interest, differ- 
ing in comparative length and strength 
according to the age of the animal. In the 
United States, at the time covered by our 
lesson, profits were still the longest of the 
three horns, though the others were growing 
terribly fast.” 

“‘We have seen, George,” said his teacher, 
“‘that from a period long before the great 
Revolution it was as true as it is now that 
the only limit to the production of wealth 
in society was its consumption. We have 
seen that what kept the world in poverty 
under private capitalism was the effect of 
profits, aided by rent and interest to reduce 
consumption and thus cripple production, by 
concentrating the purchasing power of the 
people in the hands of a few. Now, that 
was the wrong way of doing things. Before 
leaving the subject I] want you to tell us in 
a word what is the right way. Seeing that 
production is limited by consumption, what 
rule must, be followed in distributing the re- 
sults of production to be consumed in order 
to develop consumption to the highest pos- 
sible point, and thereby in turn to create the 
greatest possible demand for production.” 

“‘For that purpose the results of produc- 
tion must be distributed equally among all 
the members of the producing community.” 

“Show why that is so.” 

“Tt is a self-evident mathematical pro- 
position. The more people a loaf of bread or 
any given thing is divided among, and the 
more equally it is divided, the sooner it will 
be consumed and more bread be called for. 
To put it in a more formal way, the needs 
of human beings result from the same natural 
constitution, and are substantially the same. 
An equa! distribution of the things needed 
by them is therefore that general plan by 
which the consumption of such things will be 
at once enlarged to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, and continued on that scale without in- 
terruption to the point of complete satisfac- 
tion for all. It follows that the - equal 
distribution of products is the rule by which 
the largest possible consumption can be se- 
cured, and thus in turn the largest produc- 
tion be stimulated.” 

“What, on the other hand, would be the 
effect on consumption of an unequal division 
of consumable products?” 

“Tf the division were unequal, the result 
would be that some would have more than 
they could consume in a given time, and 
others would have less than they could have 
consumed in the same time, the result mean- 
ing a reduction of total consumption below 
what it would have been for that time with 
an equal division of products. If a million 
dollars were equally divided among one 
thousand men, it would presently be wholly 
expended in the consumption of needed 
things, creating a demand for the production 
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of as much more; but if concentrated in one 
man’s hands, not a hundredth part of it, 
however great his luxury, would he likely to 
be so expended in the same period. The tun- 
damental general law in the science of social 
wealth is, therefore, that the efliciency of 
a given amount of purchasing power to pro- 
mote consumption is in exact proportion to 
its wide distribution, and is most eflicicnt 
when equally: distributed among the whole 
body of consumers, because that is the widest 
possible distribution.” 

‘You have not called attention to the fact 
that the formula of the greatest wealth pro- 
duction—namely, equal sharing of the pro- 
duct) among the community—is also that 
application oF the product which wll cause 
the greatest sum of hnman_ happiness.” 

‘“] spoke strictly of the economic side of 
the subject.” 

VOU. ab: net 
economists to hear 


have startled the old 
that the secret of the 
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most eflicient system of wealth produc tion was 
conformity on a national scale to the ethical 
idea of equal treatment for all embodied by 
Jesus Chiist in the golden rule? ’ 

““No doubt, for they falsely taucht that 
there were two kinds of science dealing with 
human conduct —one moral, the other econ- 
omic; and two hnes of reasoning is to con- 
duct—the economic, and the ethical; both 
right im different ways. We know better. 
There can be but one science of human 
conduct in whatever field, and that is ethical. 
Any economic proposition which cannot be 
stated in ethical terms is false. Nothing 
can be in the long-run, or on a larze scale, 
sound economics which is not sound ethics. 
It is not, therefore, a mere coincidcace, but 
a logical necessity, that the supreme word 
of both ethics and economics should Le one 
and the same—equality, The golden rule 
in its social application is as truly the secret 
of plentv as of peace.” 


CHAPTER XNIII 


“THE PARABLE OF THE WATER TANK.” 


“Tar will do. George. We will close the 
session here. Our discussion, I find, has 
taken a broader range than I expected, and 
to complete the subject we shall need to 
have a brief session this afternoon.—And 
now, by way of concluding the morning, I 
propose to offer a little contribution of my 
own. The other day, at the museum, I was 
delving among the relics of literature of the 
great Revolution, with a view to finding 
something that might illustrate our theme. 
I came across a little pamphlet of the 
period, yellow and almost undecipherable, 
which, on examination, I found to he a 
rather amusing skit or satirical take-off on 
the profit system. It struck me that prob- 
ably our lesson might prepare us to appre- 
ciate it, and I made a copy. It 1s entitled 
‘The Parable of the Water Tank,’ and runs 
this way: 

‘“«There was a certain very cry land, the 
people whereof were in sore need of water. 
And they did nothing but to seek after water 
from morning until night, and many perished 
because they could net find it. 

“*]Fowbeit, there were certain men in that 
land who were more crafty and diligent than 
the rest. and these had gathered stores of 
water where others could find none, and 
the name of these men was called capitalists. 
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And it came to pass that the people cf the 
land came unto the capitalists and prayed 
them that they would give them of the water 
they had gathered that they mignt diink, for 
their need was sore. Lut the capitalists 
answered them and said— 

“<“ Go to, ye silly people! why should we 
give you of the water which we _ have 
gathered, for then we should become even 
as ye are, and perish with yon? But behold 
what we will do unto you. Pe ye our ser- 
vants and ye shall have water.” 

“* And the people said, ‘Only give us to 
drink and we will be your servants, we and 
our chikdren.’’ And it was so. 

‘*¢ Now, the capitalists were men of under- 
standing, and wise in their generation. 
They ordered the people who were their 
servants in bands with captams and cflicers, 
and some they put at the springs to dip, 
and others did they make to cariy the water, 
and others did they cause to seek for new 
springs. And all the water was brought to- 
gether in one place, and there did the capi- 
talists make a great tank for to hold it, and 
the tank was called the Market, for it was 
there that the people, even the servants of 
the capitalists. came to gct water. And the 
capitalists said unto the people— 

wee" or every bucket. of “ayater- that: ye 
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bring to us, that we may pour it into the 
tank, which is the Market, behold! we will 
give you a penny, but for every bucket that 
we shall draw forth to give unto you that 
ye may drink of it, ye and your wives and 
your children, ve shall give to us two pen- 
nies, and the difference shall be our profit, 
seeing that if it were not for this profit we 
would not do this thing for you, but ye 
should all perish.” 

‘“* And it was good in the people’s eyes, 
for they were dull of understanding, and 
they diligently bronght water unto the tank 
for many days, and for every bucket which 
they did bring the capitalists gave them 
every man a penny; but for every bucket 
that the capitalists drew forth from the tank 
to give again unto the people, behold! the 
people rendered to the capitalists two 
pennies. 

“And after many days the water tank, 
which was the Market, overflowed at the 
top, seeing that for every bucket the people 
poured in they received only so much as 
would buy again half of a bucket. And 
because of the excess that was left of every 
bucket, did the tank overilow, for the people 
were many, but the capitalists were few, 
and could drink no more than others. There 
fore did the tank overflow. 

‘““¢ And when the capitalists saw that the 
water overflowed, they said to the people— 


“*e**See ye not the tank, which is 
the Market, doth overflow? Sit ye down, 
therefore, and be patient, for ye shall 


bring us no more water till the tank be 
empty.” 

‘**But when the people no more received 
the pennies of the capitalists for the water 
they brought, they could buy no more water 
from the capitalists, having naught where- 
with to buy. And when the capitalists saw 
that they had no more profit because no man 
bought water of them, they were troubled. 
And they sent forth men in the highways, 
the byways, and the hedges, crying, ‘‘If any 
thirst let him come to the tank and buy 
water of us, for it doth overflow.” For they 
said among themselves, ‘‘ Behold, the times 
are dull; we must advertise.”’ 

“““ But the people answered, saying : ‘‘ How 
can we buy unless ye hire us, for how else 
Bhall we have wherewithal to buy? Hire ye 
us, therefore, as before, and we will gladly 
buy water, for we thirst. and ye will have 
no need to advertise.’ But the capitalists 
said to the people: ‘“‘Shall we hire you to 
bring water when the tank, which is the 
Market, doth already overflow? Buy _ ye, 
therefore, first water, and when the tank is 
empty, through your buying, will we hire 
you again.”” And so it was because the capi- 
talists hired them no more to bring water 
that the people conld not buy the water they 
had brought already, and Iecause the people 
could not buy the water they had bronght 
already, the capitalists no more hired them 
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to bring water. And_ the 
abroad, ‘‘It is a crisis.”’ 

““« And the thirst of the people was great, 
for it was not now as it had been in the 
days of their fathers, when the land was 
open before them, for every one to seek water 
tor himself, seeing that the capitalists had 
taken all the springs, and the wells, and the 
water-wheels, and the vessels and the buckets, 
so that no man might come by water save 
from the tank, which was the Market. And 
the people murmured against the capitalists 
and said: ‘‘Behold, the tank runneth over, 
and we die of thirst. Give us, therefore, of 
the water, that we perish not.” 

“*But the capitalists answered: ‘‘Not so. 
The water is ours. Ye shall nof drink there- 
of ‘unless ye buy it of us with pennies.’’ And 
they confirmed it with an oath, saying, after 
their manner, ‘‘Business 1s business.’’ 

‘““* But the capitalists were disquieted that 
the people bought no more water, whereby 
they had no more any profits, and they spake 
one to another, saying: ‘‘It seemeth that 
our profits have stopped our profits, and by 
reason of the profits we have made, we can 
make no more profits. How is it that our 
profits are become unprofitable to us, and 
our gains do make us poor? Let us there- 
fore send for the soothsayers, that they may 
interpret this thing unto us;’’ and they sent 
for them. 

‘““* Now, the soothsayers were men learned 
in dark sayings, who joined themselves to 
the capitalists by reason of the water of the 
capitalists, that they might have thereof and 
live, they and their children. And_ they 
spake for the capitalists unto the people, and 
did their embassies for them, secing that 
the capitalists were not a folk qnick of 
understanding, neither ready of speech. 

‘“““And the capitalists demanded of the 
soothsayers that they should interpret this 
thing unto them, wherefore it was that the 
people bonght no more water of them, al- 
thongh the tank was full. And certain of 
the soothsayers answered and said, ‘‘It is by 
reason of over-production,’’ and some said, 
“Tt is glut;’’ but the signification of the 
two words is the same. And others said, 
‘‘Nay, but this thing is hy reason of the 
spots on the snn.’’ And yet others answered, 
saying, ‘‘It is neither by reason of glut, nor 
yet of spots on the sun, that this evil hath 
come to pass, burt beeause of lack of con- 
fidence.”’ 

“«And while the soothsayers contended 
among themselves according to their manner, 
the men of profit did slumber and sleep, and 
when they awoke they said to the sooth- 
sayers: ‘“‘It is enough. Ye have spoken 
comfortably unto us. Now go ye forth and 
speak comfortably likewise unto this people, 
so that. they be at rest and leave us also in 
yeace,”’ 

‘“* But the soothsayers, even the men of the 
dismal science—for so they were named of 


saying went 
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some—were loath to go forth to the peuple 
lest they should be stoned, for the people 
loved them not. And they said to the capi- 
talists— 

‘“«** Masters, it is a mystery of our craft 
that if men be full and thirst not, but be at 
rest, then shall they find comfort in our 
speech even as ye. Yet if they thirst and be 
epty, find they no comtort therein, but 
rather mock us, for it scemeth that unless a 
inan be tull our wisdom appearcth unto him 
but emptiness.’? But the capitalists said: 
“Co ye forth, Are ye not our men to do our 
enibassies ? ”’ 

‘And the soothsayers went foith to the 
people and expounded to them the mystery 
of over-production, and how it was that they 
must needs perish of thirst because there 
was overmuch water, and how there could 
not be enough because there was too much. 
And hkewise spoke they unto the people 
concerning the sun-spots, and also wherefore 
it was that these things had come upon them 
by reason of lack of confidence. And it was 
even as the soothsayers had said. for to the 
people their wisdom seenied emptiness. And 
the people reviled them, saying: ‘Go up, ye 
bald-heads! Will ye mock us? Doth plenty 
breed famine? Doth nothing come cut of 
much?’’? And they took up stones to stone 
them. 

“*And when the capitalists saw that the 
people still murmured, and would not give 
var to the soothsayers, and because also they 
feared lest they should come upon the tank 
and take of the water by force, thev brought 
forth to them certain holy men (but they 
were false priests), who spake unto the 
people that they should be quiet and trouble 
not the capitalists because they thirsted. 
And these holy men, who were false priests, 
testified to the people that this affliction was 
sent to them of God for the healing of their 
souls, and that if they should bear it in 
patience and lust not after the water, neither 
trouble the capitalists, it would come to pass 
that after they had given up the ghost they 
would come to a country where there should 
be no capitalists, but an abundance of water. 
Howbeit, there were certain true prophets 
of God also, and these had compassion on 
the people, and would not prophesy for the 
capitalists, but rather spake constantly 
against them. 

‘““*Now, when the capitalists saw that the 
people still murmured and would not be 
still, neither for the words of the soothsayers 
nor of the false priests, they came forth 
themselves unto them, and pnt the ends of 
their fingers in the water that overflowed 
in the tank and wet the tips thereof, and 
they scattered the dicps from the tips of 
their fingers abroad upon the people who 
thronged the tank. and the name of the drops 
of water was charity, and they were excced- 
ing bitter, 

*“*And when the capitalists saw yet again 
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that neither for the words of the soothsayers, 
nor of the holy men who were false priests, 
nor yet for the drops that were called charity 
would the people be still, but raged the 
more, aud crowded upon the tank as if they 
would take it by force, then teok they 
counsel together and sent men privily forth 
ainony the people. And these men sought 
out the mightiest among the people and all 
who had skill in war, and took them apart 
and spake craftily with thei, saying— 

"Come, now, why cust ye not your lot 
in with the capitalists? Tt ve will be their 
men and serve them against the p ople. that 
they break not in upon the tank, then shall 
ye have abundance Got water, that ve perish 
not, ve and your children.’ 

“*And the mighty men and they whe were 
skilled in war hearkened unto this speech and 
suffered themselves to be persuaded. for 
their thirst constrained them, and they went 
withm unto the capitalists and beeame their 
men, and staves and swords were put in 
their hands and they became a defence unto 
the capitalists, and sinote the yprorle when 
they thronged upon the tank. 

“And alter many days the avater was 
low in the tank, for the capitalists did make 
fountains and fish-ponds of the water thereof, 
and did bathe therein, they and their wives 
and their children, and did waste the water 
for their pleasure. 

“*“And when the capitalists saw that the 
tank was empty, they said. ‘\‘lhe crisis is 
ended ;’’ and they sent torth and hired the 
people that they should bring water to fill 
it again. And for the water that the people 
brought to the tank they received for every 
bucket a penny, but for the water which the 
capitalists drew forth from the tank to give 
again to the people they received two pennies, 
that they might have their prefit. And after 
a time did the tank again oveitlow even as 
before. 

“And now, when many times the people 
had filled the tank until it overtfowed, and 
had thirsted till the water therein had been 
wasted by the capitalists, it came to pass 
that there arose in the land ce:tain men 
who were called agitators, for that they did 
stir up the people. And they spake to the 
people, saying that. they should associate, 
and then would they have no need to he 
servants of the capitalists and should thirst 
no more tor water, And in the eyes of the 
capitalists were the agitators pestilent 
fellows, and they would tain have crucified 
them, but durst not for fear of the people. 

“«And the words of the agitators which 
they spake to the people were on this wise— 

“Ve foolish people, how lung will ye be 
deceived by a lie, and believe to your hurt 
that which is not? for behold all these things 
that have been said unto vou by the capi- 
talists and by the seothsayers are cunningly- 
devised fables. And likewise the lio’y ren, 
who say that it is the will of Ged that ye 
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should always be poor and miserable and 
athirst, behold! they do blaspheme God and 
are liars, whom He will bitterly judge though 
He forgive all others. How cometh it that 
ye may not come by the water in the tank? 
is it not becanse ye have no money? And 
why have ye no money? Is it not becauss 
ye receive but one penny for every bucket 
that ye bring to the tank, which is the 
Market, but. must render two pennies for 
every bucket ye take out, so that the capt- 
talists may have their profit? See ye not 
how by this means the tank must overflow, 
being filled by that ye lack and made to 
abound out of your emptiness? See ye not 
also that the harder ve toil, and the more 
diligently ye seek and bring the water, the 
worse and not the better it shall be for 
you by reason of the profit, and that for 
ever?” 

“After this manner spake the agitators 
for many days unto the people, and none 
heeded them, but it was so that after a 
time the people hearkened. And they an- 
swered and said unto the agitators— 

“eee We say truth. It is because of the capi- 
talists and of their profits that we want, 
seeing that by reason of them and their 
profits we may by no means come by the 
fruit of our labour, so that our labour is in 
vain, and the more we toil to fill the tank 
the sooner doth it overflow, and we may 
receive nothing because there is too much, 
aecording to the words of the soothsayers. 
But behold, the capitalists are hard men and 
their tender mercies are cruel. Tell us if 
ye know any way whereby we may deliver 
ourselves out of our bondage unto them. But 
if ye know of no certain way of deliverance, 
we beseech you to hold your peace and let 
us alone, that we may forget our misery.” 

“And the agitators answered and said, 
“We know a way.” 

‘“¢And the people said, ‘‘Deceive us not, 
for this thing hath been from the beginning, 
and none hath found a way of deliverance 
until now, though many have sought it care- 
fully with tears. But if ye know a way, 
speak unto us quickly.” 

‘“<“Then the agitators spake unto the people 
of tho way. And they said— 

““<“Dehold, what need have ye at all of 
these capitalists, that ye should yield them 
profits upon your labour? What great thing 
do they wherefore ye render them this tri- 
bute? Lo! it is only because they do order 
you in bands and lead you out and in and 
set your tasks and afterward give you a 
little of the water yourselves have brought 
and not they. Now, behold the way out of 
this bondage! Do ye for yourselves that 
which is done by the eapitalists—namely, 
the ordering of your labour, and the marshal- 
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ling of your bands, and the dividing of your 
tasks. So shall ye have no need at all of 
the capitalists and no more yield to them 
any profit, but all the frnit of your labour 
shall ye share as brethren, every one having 
the same; and so shall the tank never over- 
flow until every man is full, and would not 
wag the tongue for more, and afterward 
shall ve with the overtiow make _ pleasant 
fountains and fish-ponds to delight your- 
selves withal even as did the capitalists; but 
these shall be for the delight of all.” 

«And the people answered, ‘‘ How shall 
we go about to do this thing, for it seemeth 
good to us?” 

““And the agitators answered, ‘Choose 
ye discrect men to go in and out before you 
and to marshal your bands and order your 
labour, and these men shall be as the capi- 
talists were; but, behold, they shall not be 
your masters as the eapitalists are, but your 
brethren and officers who do your will, and 
they shall not take any profits, but every 
man his share like the others, that there 
may be no more masters and servants among 
you, but brethren only. And from time to 
time, as ye see fit, ye shall choose other 
discreet men in place of the first to order 
the labour.’”’ 

*“* And the people hearkened, and the thing 
was very good to them. Likewise seemed it 
not a hard thing. And with one voiee they 
eried out, ‘So let it be as ye have said, for 
we will do it!” 

‘““* And the capitalists heard the noise of 
the shouting and what the people said, and 
the soothsayers heard it also, and likewise 
the false priests and the mighty men of war, 
who were a defence nnto the capitalists; and 
when they heard they trembled exceedingly, 
so that their knees smote together, and they 
said one to another, ‘It is the end of us!’” 

‘«* Howbeit, there were certain true priests 
of the living God who would not prophesy 
for the capitalists, but had compassion on 
the people; and when they heard the shout- 
ing of the people and what they said, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy, and gave 
thanks to God because of the deliverance. 

“© And the people went and did all the 
things that were told them of the agitators 
to do. And it came to pass as the agitators 
had said, even according to all their words. 
And there was no more any thirst in that 
land, neither any that was ahungered, nor 
naked, nor cold, nor in any manner of want ; 
and every man said unto his fellow, ‘‘ My 
brother,” and every woman said unto her 
companion, ‘‘ My sister,” for so were they 
with one another as brethren and _ sisters 
which do dwell together in umty. And the 
blessing of God rested upon that land for 
Avert. 
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GHAPTER XXIV 


I AM SHOWN ALL THE KINGDOMS OF THE FARTH. 


Tue boys and girls of the political economy 
class rose to their feet at the teacher’s word 
of dismissal, and in the twinkling of an 
eye the scene which had been absorbing my 
attention disappeared, and I found myself 
staring at Dr. Leete’s smiling countenance, 
and endeavouring to imagine how I had come 
to be where I was. During the greater part, 
and all the later part of the session of the 
class, so absolute had been the illusion of 
being actually present in the schoolroom, and 
so absorbing the interest of the theme, that 
J had quite forgotten the extraordinary 
device by which I was enabled to see and 
hear the proceedings. Now, as I recalled 
it, my mind reverted with an impulse of 
boundless curiosity to the electroscope and 
the processes by which it performed its 
miracles. 

Having given me some explanation of the 
mechanical operation of the apparatus, and 
the way in which it served the purpose of 
a prolonged optic nerve, the doctor went on 
to exhibit its powers on a large scale. 
During the following hour, without leaving 
my chair, I made the tour of the earth, and 
learned by the testimony of my senses that 
the transformation which had come over Bos- 
ton since my former life was but a sample 
of that which the whole world of men had 
undergone. I had but to name a great city 
or a famous locality in any country to be at 
once present there so far as sight and hear- 
ing were concerned. I looked down on modern 
New York, then upon Chicago, upon San 
Francisco, and upon New Orleans, finding 
each of these cities quite unrecognisable but 
for the natural features which constituted 
their setting. I visited London. T heard 
the Parisians talk French and the Berlinese 
talk German, and from St. Petersburg went 
to Cairo by way of Delhi. One city would 
be bathed in the noonday sun; over the next 
T visited, the moon, perhaps, was rising and 
the stars coming out; while over the third 
the silence of midnight brooded. In Paris, 
JY remember, it was raining hard, and in Lon- 
don fog reigned supreme. In St. Peters- 


burg there was a snow squall. Turning from 
the contemplation of the changing world of 
men to the changeless face of Nature, 1 re- 
newed my old-time acquaintance with the 
natural wonders of the carth—the thunder- 
ing cataracts, the stormy ocean shores, the 
loncly mountain tops, the great rivers, the 
glittering splendours of the polar regions, and 
the desolate places of the deserts. 

Meanwhile, the doctor explained to me 
that not only the telephone and electroscope 
were always connected with a great number 
of regular stations commanding all scenes of 
special interest, but that whenever in any 
part of the world there occurred a spectacle 
or accident of particular interest, special con- 
nections were instantly made, so that all 
mankind could at once see what the situation 
was for themselves, without need of actual 
or alleged special artists on the spot. 

With all my conceptions of time and space 
reduced to chaos, and well-nigh drunk with 
wonder, I exclaimed at last— 

““J can stand no more of this just now! 
I am beginning to doubt seriously whether 
J am in or out of the body.” 

As a practical way of setiling that ques- 
tion the doctor proposed a brisk walk, for 
we had not been out of the house that morn- 
ing. 

‘‘Have we had enough of economics for 
the day?” he asked as we left the house, 
‘‘or would you like to attend the afternoon 
session the teacher spoke of?” 

I replied that I wished to attend it by all 
means. 

‘“Very good,” said the doctor; “it will 
doubtless be very short, and what do you 
say to attending it this time in person? We 
shall have plenty of time for our walk, and 
can easily get to the school before the hour 
by taking a car from any point. Seeing this 
is the first time you have used the electro- 
scope, and have no assurance except its testi- 
mony that any such school or pupils really 
exist, perhaps it would help to confirm any 
Impressions you may have reccived to visit 
the spot in the body.” 
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CHAPTER XXV~ 


THE STRIKERS 


PRESENTLY, as we were crossing Bostan Com- 
mon, absorbed in conversation, a shadow fell 
athwart the way, and looking up, I saw 
towering above us a sculptured group of 
heroic size. 

‘“Who are these?” I exclaimed. 

“You ought to know if any one,” said the 
doctor. ‘They are contemporarics of yours 
who were making a good deal of disturbance 
in your day.” ; 

But, indeed, it had only been as an 1In- 
voluntary expression of surprise that I had 
questioned what the figures stood for, _ 

Let me tell you, readers of the twentieth 
century, what I saw up there on the pedestal, 
and you will recognise the world-famous 
group. Shoulder to shoulder, as if rallied to 
resist assault, were three figures of men in 
the garb of the labouring class of my time. 
They were bareheaded, and their coarse-tex- 
tured shirts, rolled above the elbow and open 
at the breast, showed the sinewy arms and 
chest. Before them, on the ground, lay a 
pair of shovels and a pickaxe. The central 
figure, with the right hand extended, palm 
outward, was pointing to the discarded tools. 
The arms of the other two were folded on 
their breasts. The faces were coarse and 
hard in ontline and bristled with unkempt 
beards. heir expression was one of dogged 
defiance, and their gaze was fixed with such 
scowling intensity upon the void space before 
them that I involuntarily glanced behind me 
to see what they were looking at. There 
were two women also in the group, as coarse 
of dress and features as the men. One was 
kneeling before the figure on the right, hold- 
ing up to him with one arm an emaciated, 
half-clad infant, while with the other she 
indicated the implements at his feet with an 
imploring gesture. The second of the 
women was plucking by the sleeve the man 
on the left as if to draw him back, while 
with the other hand she covered her eyes. But 
the men heeded the women not at all, nor 
seemed, in their bitter wrath, to know that 
they were there. 


“Why.” I exclaimed ‘‘these are 
" 55 ’ 
strikers ! 
“Ves,” said the doctor, “‘this: 1s. The 
Strikers, WHuntineton’s masterpiece, con- 


sidercd the greatest group of statuary in the 
city, and one of the greatest in the country.” 
“Those people are alive!” T said. 
“'Phat is expert testimony,” replied the 
doctor. ‘Tt is a pity Huntington died too 
soon ta hear it. We would have been 
pleased.” 


Now, J, in common with the wealthy and 
cultured class generally of my day, had 
always held strikers in contempt and abhor- 
rence, as blundering, dangerous marplots, as 
ignorant of their own best interests as they 
were reckless of other people’s, and generally 
as pestilent fellows, whose demonstrations, so 
long as they were not violent, could not untor- 
tunately be repressed by force, but ought 
always to be condemned, and promptly put 
down with an iron hand the moment there 
was an exeuse for police interference. There 
was more or less tolerance among the well- 
to-do, for social reformers, who, by book or 
voice, advocated even very radical economic 
changes so long as they observed the conven- 
tionalities of speech, but for the striker 
there were few apologists. Of course, the 
capitalists emptied on him the vials of their 
wrath and contempt, and even people who 
thought they sympathised with the working 
class shook their heads at the mention of 
strikes, regarding them as calculated rather 
to hinder than help the emancipation of 
labour. Bred as I was in these prejudices, 
it may not seem strange that I was taken 
aback at finding such unpromising subjects 
selected for the highest place in the city. 

‘‘There is no doubt as to the excellence of 
the artist’s work,” I said, ‘‘but what was 
there about the strikers that has made you 
pick them out of our generation as objects of 
veneration? ” 

‘We see in them,” replied the doctor, 
‘‘the pioneers in the revolt against private 
capitalism which brought in the present civi- 
lisation. We honour them as these who, like 
Winkelried, ‘made way for liberty, and 
died.’ We revere in them the proto-martyrs 
of co-operative industry and economic 
equality.” 

‘*But I can assure you, doctor, that these 
fellows, at least in my day, had not the 
slightest idea of revolting against private 
capitalism as a system. They were very 
ignorant and quite incapable of grasping so 
large a conception. They had no notion of 
getting along without capitalists. All they 
imagined as possible or desirable was a little 
better treatment by their employers, a few 
cents more an hour, a few minutes less work- 
ing time a day, or maybe merely the dis- 
charge of an unpopular foreman. The most 
they aimed at was some petty improvement 
in their condition, to attain which they did 
not hesitate to throw the whole industrial 
machine into disorder.” 

“ All which we mederns know quite well,” 
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replied the doctor. ‘‘ Look at those faces. 
Ilas the sculptor idealised them? Are they 
the faces of philosophers? Do they not bear 
out your statement that the strikers, like the 
working-men generally, were, as a_ rule, 
ignorant, narrow-minded men, with no grasp 
of large questions, and incapable of so great 
an idea as the overthrow of an immemorial 
economic order? It is quite true that until 
some years after you fell asleep they did not 
realise that their quarrel was with private 
capitalism and not with individual capital- 
ists. In this slowness of awakening to the 
full meaning of their revolt they were pre- 
cisely on a par with the pioneers of all the 
great liberty revolutions. The nunutemen at 
Concord and Lexington, in 1775, did not 
realise that they were pointing their guns at 
the monarchical tdea. As little did the third 
estate of France, when it entered the Con- 
vention in 1789, realise that its road lay over 
the ruins of the throne. <As little did the 
pioneers of Envlish freedom, when they be- 
gan to resist the will of Charles I., foresee 
that they would be compelled, before they 
got through, to take his head. In none of 
these instances, however, has posterity con- 
sidered that the limited foresight of tho 
pioneers as to the full consequences of their 
action lessened the world’s debt to the crude 
initiative, without which the fuller triumph 
would never have come. The logic of the 
strike meant the overthrow of the irrespon- 
sible conduct of industry, whether the 
strikers knew it or not, and we cannot re- 
joice in the consequences of that overthrow 
without honouring them in a way which very 
likely, as you intimate, would surprise them, 
could they know of it, as much as it does 
you. Let me try to give you the modern 
point of view as to the part played by their 
originals.” We sat down upon one of the 
benches before the statue, and the doctor 
went on— 

‘*My dear Juhan, who was it, pray, that 
first roused the world of your day to the 
fact that there was an industrial question, 
and by their pathctic demonstrations of pas- 
sive resistance to wrong for fifty years kept 
the public attention fixed on that question 
till it was settled? Was it your statesmen, 
perchance your economists, your scholars, or 
any other of vour so-called wise men? No. 
It was just those despised, ridiculed, cursed, 
and hooted fellows up there on that pedestal 
who, with their perpetual strikes, would not, 
let the world rest till their wrong, which 
was also the whole world’s wrong, was 
righted. Once more had God chosen the 
foolish things of this world to confound the 
wise, the weak things to confound the 
mighty. 

‘‘In order to realise how powerfully these 
strikes operated to impress upon the people 
the intolerable wickedness and folly of pri- 
vate capitalism, you must remember that 
events are what teach men, that deeds have 
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a far more potent educating mfluence than 
any amount of doctrine, and especially so in 
an age like yours, when the masses had 
almost no culture or ability to reason. There 
were not lacking in the revolutionary period 
many cultured men and women, who, with 
voice and pen, esponsed the workers’ cause, 
and showed them the way out; but their 
words might well have availed little but for 
the tremendous emphasis with avhich they 
were confirmed by the men up there, who 
starved to prove them truc. ‘Those rough- 
looking fellows, who probably could not have 
constructed a grammatical sentence by their 
combined efforts, were demonstrating the 
necessity of a radically new industrial sys- 
tem by a more convineing arguinent than any 
rhetorician’s skill could frame. When men 
take their lives in their hands to resist 
oppression, as those men did, other men are 
compelled to give heed to them. We have 
inscribed on the pedestal yonder, where you 
see the lettering, the words, which the action 
of the group above scems to voice— 

“We can bear no more. It is better to 
starve than live on the terms you give us. 
Our lives, the lives of our wives and of our 
children, we set against your gains. If you 
put your foot upon our neck, we will bite 
your heel!’ 

‘‘This was the cry,’’ pursued the doctor, 
‘fof men made desperate by oppression, to 
whom existence through suffering had_ be- 
come of no value. It was the same cry that 
in varied form but in one sense has been 
the watchword of every revolution that has 
marked an advance of the race—‘Give us 
liberty, or give us death!’ and never did 
it ring ont with a cause so adequate, cr wake 
the world to an issue so mighty, as in the 
mouths of these first rebels against the folly 
and the tyranny of private capital. 

‘In your age, T know, Jultan,” the doctor 
went on in a gentler tone, “it was customary 
to associate valour with the clang of arms 
and the pomp and circumstance of war. But 
the echo of the fife and drum comes very 
faintly up to us, and moves us not at all. 
The soldier has had his day, and passed 
away for ever with the ideal of manhood 
which he illustrated. But that group yonder 
stands for a type of self-devotion that ap- 
peals to us profoundly. Those men risked 
their lives when they flung down the tools 
of their trade, as truly as any soldiers going 
into battle, and took odds as desperate, and 
not only for themselves, but for their fami- 
lies, which no grateful country would care 
for in case of casualty to them. The _ sol- 
dier went forth checred with music, and 
supported hy the enthustasm of the country, 
but these others were covered with igno- 
miny and public contempt, and their failures 
and defeats were hailed with general ac- 
clamation. And yet they songht not the 
lives of others, but only that they might 
barely Hive; and though they had first thought 
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of the welfare of themselves, and those 
nearest them, yet not the less were they 
fighting the fight of humanity and posterity 
in striking in the only way they could, and 
while yet no one else dared strike at adie 
against the economic system that had the 
world by the throat, and would never relax 
its grip by dint of soft words, or anything 
less than disabling blows. The clergy, the 
economists, and the pedagogues, having left 
these ignorant men to seek as they might 
the solution of the social problem, while they 
themselves sat at ease and denied that there 
was any problem, were very voluble in their 
criticisms of the mistakes of the working- 
men, as if it were possible to make any mis- 
take in seeking a way out of the social chaos, 
which could be so fatuous or so criminal 
as the mistake of not trying to seek any. 
No doubt, Julian, I have put fincr words in 
the mouths of those men up there than their 
originals might have even understood, but if 
the meaning was not in their words it was 
in their deeds. And it is for what they did, 
not for what they said, that we honour them 
as proto-martyrs of the industrial republic 
of to-day, and bring our children, that they 
may kiss in gratitude the rough-shod feet 
of those who made the way for us.” 
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My experiences since I] waked up in this 
year 2000 might be said to have consisted of 
@ succession of instantaneous mental re- 
adjustments of a revolutionary character, in 
which what had formerly seemed evil to me 
had become good, and what had _ seemed 
wisdom had become foolishness. Had this 
conversation about the strikers taken place 
anywhere else, the entirely new impression 
T had received of the part played by them 
in the great social revolution of which I 
shared the benefit would simply have been 
one more of these readjustments, and the 
process entirely a mental one. But the pres- 
ence of this wondrous group, the life-hkeness 
of the figures growing on my gaze as I lis- 
tened to the doctor’s words, imparted a pecu- 
har personal quality—if I may use the term 
—to the revulsion of feeling that I experi- 
enced. Moved by an irresistible impulse, I 
rose to my feet, and, removing my _ hat, 
saluted the grim forms whose living originals 
I had joined my contemporaries in revil- 
ing. 

The doctor smiled bravely. 

“Do you know, my boy,’ he said, ‘‘it is 
not often that the whirligig of Time brings 
round his revenges in quite so dramatic a 
way as this?” 


CHAPTER XAVI 


FOREIGN COMMERCE UNDER IROFITS; PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE, OR TETWEEN THE 


DEVIL 


We arrived at the Arlington School some 
time before the beginning of the recitation 
which we were to attend, and the doctor 
took the opportunity to introduce me to_the 
teacher. He was extremely interested to 
learn that I had attended the marning ses- 
sion, and very desirous to know something 
of my impressions. As to the forthcoming 
recitation, he suggested that if the members 
of the class were aware that they had so dis- 
tinguished an auditor, it would be hkely to 
embarrass them, and he should therefore say 
nothing about my presence until the close of 
the session, when he should crave the privi- 
lege of presenting his pupils to me_person- 
ally. He hoped I would permit this, as 1t 
would be for them the event of a lifetime, 
which their grandchildren would never tire 
of hearing them describe. The entrance of 
the class interrupted our conversation, and, 
the doctor and myself having taken our seats 
in a gallery where we could hear and sce 
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without being seen, the session at once 
began. 

‘This morning,’ said the teacher, ‘‘we 
confined ourselves, for the sake of clearness, 
to the effects of the profit system upon a 
nation or community considered as if it were 
alone in the world and without relations to 
other communities. There is no way in 
which such outside relations operated to ne- 
gative any of the laws of profit which were 
brought out this morning, but they did 
operate to extend the effect of those laws 
in many interesting ways, and without some 
reference to foreign cammerce onr review of 
the profit system would be incomplete. 

“‘TIn the so-called political economies of our 
forefathers we read a vast deal about the 
advantages to a country of having an inter- 
national trade. It was supposed to be one 
of the great secrets of national prosperity, 
and a chief study of the nineteenth-century 
statesmen seems to have been to establish and 
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extend foreign commerce. Now, Paul, will 
you tell us the economic theory as to the ad- 
vantages of foreign cominerce? ”’ 

‘It is based on the ftact,’’ said the lad 
Paul, “that countries differ in climate, 
natural resources, and other conditions, sv 
that in some it is whelly impossiblo or very 
difficult to produce certain needful things, 
while it is very easy to produce certain other 
things in greater abundance than is needcd. 
In former times, also, there were marked 
differences in the grade of civilisation and 
the condition of the arts in different coun- 
tries, which still further modified their re- 
spective powers in the production of wealth. 
This being so, it might obviously be tor the 
mutual advantage of countries to exchange 
with one another what they could produce 
against what they could not produce at all 
or only with difhculty, and not merely thus 
secure many things which otherwise they 
must go without, but also greatly increase 
the total effectiveness of their industry by 
applying it to the sorts of production best 
fitted to their conditions. Jn order, how- 
ever, that the people of the respective coun- 
tries should actually derive this advantage or 
any advantage from foreign exchange, it 
would be necessary that the exchanges should 
he carried on in the general interest, for the 
surpose of giving the people at large the 
es of them, as is dune at the present 
day, when foreign commerce, lke 
nomic undertakings, is carried on by the 
governments of the several countries, But 
there was, of course, no national agency to 
carry on foreign commerce in that day. The 
foreign trade, just hike the internal processes 
of production and distribution, was conducted 
by the capitalists on the profit system. The 
result was that all the benefits of this fair- 
sounding theory of foreign commerce were 
either totally nullified or turned inte curses, 
and the international trade relations of the 
countries constituted merely a larger field for 
illustrating the baneful effects of the profit 
system and its power to turn good to eval 
and ‘shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ ”’ 


other eco- 


NULLIFIED THE BENEFIT OF 
COMMERCE. 


How Prorits 


‘“‘TIlustrate, please, the operation of the 
profit system in international trade.” 

‘“‘Let us suppose,’ said the boy Paul, ‘‘that. 
America could produce grain and other food 
stuffs with great cheapness and in greater 
quantities than the people needed. Suppese, 
on the contrary, that England conld produce 
food stuffs only with ditliculty and in small 


quantities. Suppose, however, that England, 
on account of various conditions, could pro- 
duce clothing and hardware much more 


cheaply and abundantly than America. In 
such a case it would secm that both countries 
would be gainers if Americans cxchanged the 
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food stuffs which it was so easy for them to 
produce for the clothing and hardware which 
it was so easy for the English to produce. 
The result would appear to promise a clear 
and eyual gain for both people. But this, of 
course, is on the supposition that the exchange 
should be negotiated by a public agency for 
the beneht of the respective populations at 
large. Dut when, as in those days, the ex- 
change was negotiated wholly by private 
capitalists competing for private profits at 
the expense of the communities, the result 
was totally different. 

“The American grain merchant who ex- 
ported grain to the Enghsh would be im- 
pelled, by the competition of other American 
grain) merchants, to put his price to the 
Huglish as low as possible, and to do that he 
would beat down to the lowest possible figure 
the American farmer who produced the grain. 
And not only must the American merchant 
sell as low as his American rivals, but he 
must also undersell the grain merchants of 
other grain-producing countries, such as Rus- 
sia, Egypt, and India. And now let us see 
how much benefit the Englhsh people received 
from the cheap American grain. We will say 
that, owing to the foreign food supply, the 
cost of living declined one half or a third in 
Iingland. Here would seem a great gain 
surely; but look at the other side of it. The 
English must pay for their grain by supply- 
ing the Americans with cloth and hardware. 
The English manufacturers of these things 
were rivals just as the American grain mer- 
chants were—each one desirous of capturing 
as large a part of the Ameiican market as 
he could. He must therefore, if possible, 
undersell his home rivals. Moreover, like the 
American grain merchant, the English manu- 
facturer inust contend with foreign rivals. 
Belgium and Germany made hardware and 
cloth very cheaply, and the Americans would 
exchange their grain tor these commodities 
with the Belgians and the Germans unless the 
Inglish sold cheaper. Now, the main ele- 
ment in the cost of making cloth and hard- 
ware was the wages paid for labour. A 
pressure was accordingly sure to be brought 
to bear by every English manufacturer upon 
his workmen, to compel them to accept lower 
wages, so that he might undersell his Eng- 
lish rivals, and also cut under the German 
and Belgian manufacturers, who were trying 
to get the American trade. Now can the 
English workman live on less wages than 
hefore? Plainly he can, for his food supply 
has been greatly cheapened. Presently, there- 
fore, he finds his wages forced down by as 
much as the cheaper food supply has cheap- 
cned his living, and so finds himself just 
where he was to start with before the 
American trade began. And now look again 
at the American farmer. Ife is now getting 
his imported clothing and tools much cheaper 
than before, and conseyuently the lowest 
living price at which he can afford to sell 
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ain is comsiderably lower than before the 
English trade began—lower by so much, in 
fact, as he has saved on his tools and eloth- 
ing. Of this, the grain merchant, of course, 
took prompt advantage, for unless he put his 
grain into the Enghsh market lower than 
other grain merchants, he would lose his 
trade, and Russia, Egypt, and India stood 
ready to flood England with grain if the 
Amerieans could not bid helow them, and 
then farewell to cheap cloth and tools! So 
down presently went the price the American 
farmer received for his grain, until the re- 
duction absorbed all that he had gained by 
the cheaper imported fabrics and hardware, 
and he, lke his fellow-victim across the sea 
—the English iron-worker cr factory opera- 
tive—was no better off than he was before 
English trade had been suggested. 

**But was he as well off? Was either the 
American or the Enghsh worker as well off 
as before this interchange of politics began, 
which, if rightly conducted, would have been 
so greatly beneficial to both? On the eon- 
trary, both ahke were in important ways 
distinctly worse off. Each had indeed done 
badly cnough before, but the industrial 
system on which they depended, being 
hmited by the national borders, was eom- 
paratively simple and uncomplex,  self-sus- 
taining, and liable only to local and transient 
disturbances, the effect of wmeh could be 
to some extent estimated, possibly remedied. 
Now, however, the English operatives and 
the American farmer had alike become depen- 
dent upon the delicate balance of a complex 
set of international adjustments liable at any 
moment to derangements that might take 
away their livelihood, without leaving them 
even the small satisfaction of understanding 
what hurt them. The prices of their labour 
or their produce were no longer dependent 
as hefore upon established local enstoms and 
rational] standards of hving, but had become 
subject to determination by the ptiiless neces- 
sities of a world-wide competition, in which 
the American farmer and the English artisan 
were forced into rivalship with the Indian 
ryot, the Egyptian fellah, the half-starved 
Belgian miner, or the German weaver. In 
former ages, before international trade had 
become general, when one nation was down 
another was up, and there was always hope 
in looking over seas; but the prospect which 
the unlimited development of tmternational 
commerce upon the profit system was opening 
to mankind in the later part of the nine- 
teenth century, was that of a world-wide 
standard of living, fixed by the rate at which 
life could be supported hy the weorst-used 
races. [nternational trade was already show- 
ing itself to he the instruinentality by which 
the world-wide plutecracy would soon have 
established its sway if the great Revolution 
had tarried.”’ 

‘In the case of the supposed reciprocal 
trade betweon England and America, which 
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you have used as an illustration,’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘you have assumed that the trade 
relation was an exchange of commodities on 
equal terms. In such a case it appears that 
the effect of the profit system was to leave 
the masses of both countries somewhat worse 
off than they would have been without foreign 
trade, the gain on both the American and 
English side inuring wholly to the manufac- 
turing and trading caoitalists. But in fact 
hoth countries in a trade relation were not 
usually on equal terms. The capitalists of 
one were often far more powerful than those 
of another, and had a stronger or older 


economic organisation at their service. In 
that case what was the result? 
“The overwhelming competition of the 


capitalists of the stronger country crushed 
ont the enterprises of the capitalists of the 
weaker country, the people of which conse- 
quently became wholly dependent upon the 
foreign capitalists for many productions 
which otherwise would have been produced 
at home to the profit of home capitalists, and 
in proportion as the capitalists of the de- 
pendent country were thus rendered ccono- 
miecally incapable of resistance, the capitalists 
of the stronger country regulated at their 
pleasure the terms of trade. The American 
colonies, in 1776, were driven to revolt 
against England by the oppression resulting 
from such a relation. The object of founding 
colonies, which was one of the main ends of 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and _ nineteenth- 
century statesmanship, was to bring new 
eommunities into this relation of economic 
vassalage to the home eapitalists, who, 
having beggared the home market by their 
profit, saw no prospeet of making more ex- 
cept by fastening their suckers upon outside 
eommunities. Great Britain, whose capital- 
ists were strongest of all, was naturally the 
leader in this policy, and the main end of 
her wars and diplomaey for many centuries 
before the great Revolution was to obtain sueh 
colonies, and to secure from weaker 
nations trade concessions and openings— 
peaceably if possible, at the mouth of the ean- 
non if necessary.” 

‘‘How about the condition of the masses in 
a country thus reduced to commereial vassal- 
age to the eapitalists of another country? 
Was it necessarily worse than the condition 
of the masses of the superior country? ”’ 

“That did not follow at all. We must 
eonstantly keep in mind that the interests of 
the capitalists and of the people were not 
identical. The prosperity of the capitalists 
of a country by no means implies prosperity 
on the part of the population, nor the re- 
verse. If the masses of the dependent 
country had not been exploited by foreign 
capitalists, they would have been by domes- 
tie capitalists. Both they and the working 
masses of the superior country were equally 
the tools and slaves of the eapitalists, who 
did not treat working-men any better on ac- 
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count of being their fellow-conntrymen than 
if they had been foreigners. It was the capi- 
talists of the dependent country, rather than 
the masses, who suffered by the suppression 
of indepemlent business enterpriscs.” 


BetwrEen THE Devin axn THE Deer SEa. 


“That will do, Paul.—We will now ask 
some information from you, Helen, as te a 
point which Paul’s last words have suggested. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tnries a bitter controversy raged among our 
ancestors between two parties in opinion and 
politics, calling themselves respectively the 
Protectionists and the Free ‘Traders, the 
former of whom held that it was well to 
shut ont the competition of foreign capital- 
ists in the market of a country by a tariff 
upon imports, while the latter held that no 
impediment should be allowed to the entirely 
free course of trade. What have you to say 
as to the merits of this controversy?” 

‘‘Merely,’ rephed the girl called Helen, 
‘‘that the difference between the two policies, 
so far as it affected the people at large, reduced 
itself to the question whether they preferred 
being fleeced by home or foreign capitalists. 
Free trade was the cry of the capitalists who 
felt themselves able to crush those of rival 
nations if allowed the opportunity to com- 
pete with them. Protection was the cry of 
the capitalists who felt themselves weaker 
than those of other nations, and feared that 
their enterprises would be crushed and their 
profits taken away if free competition were 
allowed. The Free Traders were like a man 
who, seeing his antagonist is no match for 
him, boldly calls for a free fight and no 
favour, while the Protectionist was the man 
who, seeing himself overmatched. called for 
the police. The Free Trader held that the 
natural, God-given right of the capitalist to 
shear the people anywhere he found them 
was superior to considerations of race, nation- 
ality, or boundary lines. The Protectionist, 
on the contrary, maintained the patriotic 
right of the capitalist to the exclusive shear- 
ing of his own fellow-countrymen without 
interference of foreign capitalists. As to 
the mass of the people, the nation at large, 
it was, as Paul has just said, a matter of 
indifference whether they were fleeced by 
the capitalists of their own country under 
protection, or the capitalists of foreign 
countries under free trade. The literature of 
the controversy between Protectionists and 
Free Traders makes this very clear. What- 
ever else the Protectionists failed to prove, 
they were able to demonstrate that the con- 
dition of the people in free-trade countries 
was quite as bad as anywhere else, and, on 
the other hand, the Free Traders were equally 
conclusive in the proofs they presented, that 
the people in protected countries, other things 
being equal, were no better off than those in 
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free-trade lands. The question of Protection 
or Free Trade interested the capitalists only. 
For the people, it was the choice between the 
devil and the deep sea.” 

‘Let us have a concrete illustration,’ said 
the teacher. ‘Take the case of England. 
She was beyond comparison the country of 
all others in the nineteenth century which 
had most foreign trade and commanded most 
foreign markets. If a large voluine of 
foreign trade under conditions practically 
dictated by its capitalists was under 
the profit system a source of national 
prosperity to a country, we should expect to 
see the mass of the British pcoople at the 
end’ of the nineteenth century enjoying an 
altogether extraordinary felicity «nd ceneral 
welfare, as compared with that ot other 
peoples or any former people, for never 
before did a nation develop so vast a foreign 
commerce, What were the facts?” 

“Tt was common,” rephed the girl, ‘ for 
our ancestors, in the vague and tuzgy way 
in which they used the terms ‘nation’ and 
‘national,’ to speak ot Great Britain as rich. 
But it was only her capitalists, some scores of 
thousands of individuals among some forty 
million people, who were rich. ‘These indeed 
had incredible accumulations, but the re- 
mainder of the forty milltons—the whole 
people, in fact, save an infinitesimal fraction 
——were sunk in poverty. It is said that 


England had a larger and more hopeless 
pauper problem than any other civilised 
nation. The condition of her working masses 


was not only more wretched than that of 
many contemporary people. but wes worse, 
as proved by the most. caretal economic «om- 


parisons, than it had been in the fifteenth 


century, before foreign trade was thought 
of. People do not emigrate trem a land 
where they are well off, but the British 
people, driven out by want, had tound the 
frozen Canadas and the torrid zone more 
hospitable than their native land. As an 
illustration of the fact that the weltere of 
the working masses was in no way improved 
when the capitalists of a country commanded 
foreign markets, it is interesting to note the 
fact that the British emigrant was able to 
make a better hving in’ English colonies, 
whose markets were wholly dominated by 
Enghsh capitalists, than he had been at home 
as the employee of those capitalists. We 
shall remember also that Malthus, with his 
doctrine that it was the best thing that could 
happen to a working-man not to be born, 
was an Englishman, and based his conclu- 
sions very logically npon his ohservations of 
the conditions of life for the masses in that 
country, which had been more successful 
than any other in any age in monopolising 
the foreign markets of the werld by its 
commerce. 

“Or,” the girl went on, ‘ take Belgium, 
that old Flemish land of merhants. where 
foretgn trade had been longer and more 
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steadily used than in any other European 
country. Inthe later part of the nineteenth 
century the mass of the Belgian people, the 
hardest-worked population in the world, was 
said to have been, as a rule, without ade- 
quate food—to be undergoing, in short, a 
process of slow starvation. They, lke the 
people of England and the people of Ger- 
many, are proved, by statistical calculations 
upon the subject that have come down to 
us, to have been economically very much 
better off during the fifteenth and early part 
cf the sixteenth century, when foreign trade 
was hardly known, than they were in the 
nineteenth. There was a_ possibility before 
foreign trade for profit began, that a popula- 
tion might obtain some share of the richness 
of a bountiful land just from the lack of 
any outlet for it. But with the beginning 
of foreign commerce, nnder the profit system, 
that possibility vanished. Thenceforth every- 
thing good or desirable, above what might 
serve for the barest subsistence of labour, 
was systematically and exhaustively gathered 
up by the capitalists, to be exchanged in 
foreign lands tor gold and gems, silks, vel- 
vets, and ostrich plumes for the rich. As 
Goldsmith had it— 


‘Around the world each needful product flies 
For all the luxuries the world supplies.’ ” 


‘*To what has the struggle of the nations 
for foreign markets in the nineteenth century 
been aptly compared? " 

‘“To a contest between galleys manned by 
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slaves, whose owners 
prize.’’ 

‘“In such a race, which crew was likely 
to fare worse, that of the winning or the 
losing galley?” 

“That of the winning galley, by all 
means,’ replied the girl, ‘‘for the supposi- 
tion is that, other conditions being equal, it 
was the more sorely scourged.” 

‘* Just so,’ said the teacher; ‘‘and on 
the same principle, when tae capitalists of 
two countries contended for the supplying 
of a foreign market, it was the workers sub- 
ject to the successful group of capitalists who 
were most to be pitied, for, other conditions 
being equal, they were likely to be those 
whose wages had been cut lowest, and whose 
general condition was most degraded.” 

‘But tell us,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ were 
there not instances of a general poverty in 
countries having no foreign trade as great 
as prevailed in the countries you have men- 
tioned?” 

“Dearne, yes. replied the cirl 4°" 
have not meant to convey any impression 
that because the tender mercies of the foreign 
capitalists were cruel, those of the domestic 
capitalist were any less so. The comparison 
is merely between the operation of the profit 
system on a larger or smaller scale. So long 
as the profit system was retained, it would 
be all one in the end, whether you built a 
wall around a country and left the people 
to be exploited exclusively by home capi- 
talists, or threw the wall down and let in 
the foreigners.” 


were racing for a 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HOSTILITY 


“Now, Florence,” said the teacher, ‘* with 
yeur assistance we will take up the closing 
topic in our consideration of the economic 
system of onr tathers—namely, its hostility 
to invention and improvement. It has been 
our painful duty to point out numerous 
respects in which our respected ancestors 
were strangely blind to the true character 
and effects of their economic institutions, but 
no instance perhaps is more striking than 
this. Far from seeing the necessary an- 
tagonism between private capitalism and the 
march of improvement which is so plain to 
us, they appear to have sincerely believed 
that their system was peculiarly favourable 


OF A SYSTEM OF VESTED INTERESTS TO IMPROVEMENT. 


to the progress of invention, and that its 
advantage in this respect was so great as 
to be an important set-off to its admitted 
ethical defects. Here there is decidedly a 
broad difference in opinion, but fortunately 
the facts are so well authenticated that we 
shall have no difficulty in concluding which 
view 1s correct. 

“The subject divides itself into two 
branches : First, the natural antagonism of the 
old system to economic changes; and, second, 
the effect of the profit principle to minimise, 
if not wholly to nullify, the benefit of such 
economic improvements as were able to over- 
come that antagonism so far as to get them- 
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selves introduced. Now, Florence, tell us 
what there was about the old economie sys- 
tem, the system of private capitalism, which 
made it constitutionally opposed to changes 
in methods.”’ 

“It was,’ replied the girl,‘ the fact that 
it consisted of independent vested interests 
without any principle of co-ordination or 
combination, the result  bemg that the 
economic welfare of every individual or group 
was wholly dependent upon his or its par- 
ticular vested imterest without regard to 
others or to the welfare of the whole body.” 

“Please bring out your meaning by com- 
paring our modern system in the respect you 
speak of with private capitalism.” 

‘* Our system is a strictly integrated one— 
that is to say, no one has any economic 
interest in any part or function of the 
economic organisation which is distinct from 
his interest in every other part and function. 
His only interest is in the greatest possible 
output of the whole. We have our several 
occupations, but only that we may work the 
more efficiently for the common fund. We 
may become very enthusiastic about our 
special pursuit, but as a matter of sentiment 
only, for our economic interests are no more 
dependent upon our special occupation than 
upon any other. We share equally in the 
total product, whatever it ts.’”’ 

‘‘How does the integrated character of the 
economic system afiect our attitude toward 
improvements or inventions of any sort in 
economic processes? ”’ 

‘“We welcome them with eagerness. Why 
should we not? Any iunprovement of this 
sort must necessarily redound to the advan- 
tage of every one in the nation, and to every 
one’s advantage equally. If the occupation 
affected by the invention happens to be our 
particular employment we _ lose nothing, 
though it should make that occupation wholly 
superfluous. We might in that case feel a 
little sentimental regret over the passing 
away of old habits, but that is all. No one’s 
substantial interests are in any way more 
identified with one pursuit than another. 
All are in the service of the nation, and it 
is the business and interest of the nation 
to see that every one is provided with other 
work as soon as his former occupation be- 
comes unnecessary to the general weal, and 
under no circumstances is his rate of main- 
tenance affected. From its first production 
every improvement in economic processes is 
therefore an unalloyed blessing to all. The 
inventor comes bringing a gift of greater 
wealth or leisure in his hand for every one 
on earth, and it is no wonder that the 
people’s gratitude makes his reward the most 
enviable to be won by a public benefactor. 

*“ Now, Florence, tell us in what way the 
multitude of distinct vested interests which 
made up private capitalism operated to pro- 
duce an antagonism toward economic inven- 
tions and improvements.”’ 
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IIow Proaress ANTACONISED VESTED 
INTERES 1A, 


“As ] have said,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘ every- 
body's interest was wholly confined to and 
bound up with the particular occupation he 
was engaved in. Tf he was a capitalist, his 
capital was embarked in it; if he was an 
artisan, his capital was the knowledge of 
some particular craft or part of a craft, and 
he depended for his livelihood on the demand 
for the sort of work he had learned how to 
do. Neither as capitalist nor artisan, as em- 
ployer or employee, had he any economic 
interest or dependence outside of or larger 
than his special business. Now, the effect of 
any new idea, invention, or discovery for 
economic application is to dispense more or 
less completely with the process formerly 
used in that department, and so far to 
destroy the economic basis of the occupa- 
tions connected with that business. Under 
our system, as I have said, that means no 
loss to anybody, but simply a shifting of 
workers, with a net gain in wealth or leisure 
to all; but then it meant ruin to those 
involved in the change. The capitalist lost 
his capital, his plant, his investments more 
or less totally, and the working-men lost 
their means of livelihood, and were thrown 
on what you well called the cold charity of 
the world—a charity usually well below zero ; 
and this loss without any rebate or com- 
pensation whatever from the public at large 
on account of any general benefit that might 
be received from the invention. It was com- 
plete. Consequently the most beneficent of 
inventions was eruel as death to those who 
had been dependent for living or for profit 
on the particular occupations it affected. The 
capitalists grew grey from fear of discoveries 
which in a day might turn their costly plants 
to old iron fit only for the junk-shop, and 
the nightmare of the artisan was some 
machine which should take bread from his 
children’s mouths by enabling his employer 
to dispense with his services. 

‘Owing to this division of the economic 
field into a set of vested personal and group 
interests wholly without coherency or inte- 
grating idea, each standing or falling by and 
tor itself, every step in the advance of the 
arts and sciences was gained only at the cost 
of an amount of loss and ruin to particular 
portions of the community such as would be 
wrought by a blight or pestilence. The 
march of invention was white with the 
bleaching bones of innumerable hecatombs 
of victims. The spinning-jenny replaced the 
spinuing-wheel, and fanine stalked through 
Enghsh villages. The railroad supplanted 
the stage-coach, and a thousand hill towns 
died while as many sprang up in the valleys, 
and the farmers of the East were pauperised 
by the new agriculture of the West. Petro- 
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leum succeeded whale-oil, and a hundred sea- 
ports withered. Coal and iron were found 
in the South, and the grass grew in_ the 
streets of the Northern centres of  iron- 
making. Electricity succeeded steam, and 
billions of railroad property were wiped out. 
But what is the use of lengthening a list 
which might be made interminable? The 
rule was always the same: every important 
invention brought uncompensated disaster to 
same portion of the people. Armies of bank- 
rupts, hosts of workers forced into vaga- 
bondage, a sea of suffering of every sort, 
made up the price which our ancestors paid 
for every step of progress. 

‘* Afterwards, when the victims had been 
buried or put out of the way, it was cus- 
tomary with our fathers to celebrate these 
industrial triumphs, and on such occasions a 
common quotation in the mouths of the 
orators was a line of verse to the effect 
that— 


‘Peace hath her victories not less renowned than those 
of war’ 


The orators were not wont to dwell on the 
fact that these victories of what they so 
oddly called peace were usually purchased at 
a cost in human life and suffering quite as 
great as—yes, often greater than—those of 
so-called war. We have all read of Tamer- 
lane's pyramid at Damascus made of seventy 
thousand skulls of his victims. It may be 
said that if the victims of the various inven- 
tions connected with the introduction of 
steam had consented to contribute their skulls 
to a monument in honour of Stephenson or 
Arkwright it would dwarf Tamerlane’s into 
insignificance. Tamerlane was a beast, and 
Arkwright was a genius sent to help men, 
yet the hideovs juggle of the old-time 
economic system made the benefactor the 
cause of as much human suffering as the 
brutal conqueror. Jt was bad enough when 
men stoned and crucified those who came 
to help them, but private capitalism did them 
a worse outrage still in tnrning the gifts 
they brought into curses.”’ 

“And did the workers and the capitalists 
whose interests were threatened by the pro- 
gress of invention take practical means of 
resisting that progress and suppressing the 
inventions and the inventors? ”’ 

“They did all they could in that way. 
Tf the working-men had been strong enough 
they would have put an absolute veto on 
inventions of any sort tending to diminish 
the demand for crnde hand labour in their 
respective crafts. As it was, they did all 
it was possible for them to aecomplish in 
that direction by trades-union dictation and 
inob violence; nor can any one blame the 
poor fellows for resisting to the utmost 
improvements which pnproved them ont of 
the means of livelihood. A) machine gun 
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would have been scarcely more deadly if 
turned npon the working-men of that day 
than a labour-saving machine. In_ those 
bitter times a man thrown out of the employ- 
ment he had fitted himself for might about 
as well have been shot, and it he were not 
able to get any other work, as so many were 
not, he would have been altogether better 
off had he been killed in battle with the 
drum and fife to cheer him and the hope of 
a pension for his family. Only, of course, it 
was the system of private capitalism, and 
not the labour-saving machine, which the 
working-men should have attacked, for with 
a rational economic system the machine 
would have been wholly beneficent.’’ 

‘“How did the capitalists resist 
tions 7” 

“Chiefly by negative means, though much 
more effective ones than the mob violence 
which the working-men used. The initiative 
in everything belonged to the capitalists. No 
inventor could introduce an invention, how- 
ever cxcellent, unless he could get capitalists 
to take it up, and this usually they would 
not do unless the inventor relinquished to 
them most of his hopes of profit from the 
discovery. A much more important hin- 
drance to the introduction of inventions 
resulted from the fact that those who would 
be interested in taking them up were those 
already carrying on the business the inven- 
tion applied to, and their interest was in 
most cases to suppress an innovation which 
threatened to make obsolete the machinery 
and methods in which their capital was mn- 
vested. The capitalist had to be fully 
assured not only that the invention was a 
good one in itself, but that it would be so 
profitable to himself personally as to make 
up for all the damage to his existing capital, 
before he would touch it. When inventions 
wholly did away with processes which had 
been the basis of profit-charging, it was often 
suicidal for the capitalist to adopt them. If 
they could not suppress such inventions in 
any other way, it was their eustom to buy 
them up and pigeon-hole them. After the 
Revolution there were fonnd enough of these 
patents which had been bought up = and 
pigeon-holed in self-protection by the capi- 
talists to have kept the world in novelties 
for ten years if nothing more had been dis- 
covered. One of the most tragical chapters 
in the history of the old order is made up 
of the difficnities, rebuffs, and lifelong dis- 
appomtments which inventors had to contend 
with before they conld get their discoveries 
introduced, and the frauds by which in most 
cases they were swindled out of the profits 
of them by the capitalists through whom 
their introduction was obtained. These 
stories seem, indeed, well-nigh incredible 
nowadays, when the nation is alert and eager 
to foster and encourage every stirring of 
the inventive spirit, and every one with any 
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sort of new idea can conimand the oftices of 
the administration without cost to safeguard 
his claim to priority and to furnish him all 
possible facilities of information, material, 
and appliances to perfect his conception.”’ 

“Considering,” said the teacher, ‘‘that 
these facts as to the resistance offered by 
vested interests to the march of improvement 
must have been even more obvious to our 
ancestors than to us, how do you account for 
the belief they seem to have sincerely held 
that private capitalism as a system was 
favourable to invention? ”’ 

‘Doubtless,’ replied the girl, ‘‘it was be- 
cause they saw that whenever an invention 
was introduced it was under the patronage 
of capitalists. This was, of course, neces- 
sarily so because all economic initiative was 
confined to the capitalists. Our forefathers, 
observing that inventions when introdued 
at all were introdueed through the machinery 
of private capitalism, overlooked the fact 
that usually it was only after exhausting its 
power as an obstruction to invention that 
capital lent itself to its advancement. They 
were in this respect like children who, seeing 
the water pouring over the edge of a dam 
and coming over nowhere else, should con- 
clude that the dam was an agency for aiding 
the flow of the river instead of being an 
obstruction which let it over only when it 
could be kept back no longer.’’ 


‘‘Qur lesson,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘relates in 
strictness only to the economic results of the 
old order, but at times the thee suggests 
aspects of former social conditions too im- 
portant to pass without mention. We have 
seen how instructive was the system of vested 
interests which underlaid private capitalism 
to the introduction of improvements and in- 
ventions in the economic field. But there 
was another field in which the same influence 
was exerted with effects really far more im- 
portant and disastrous.—Tell us, Florence, 
something of the manner in which the vested 
interest system tended to resist the advance 
of new ideas in the field of thought, of 
morals, science, and religion.” 

‘Previous to the great Revolution,’’ the 
girl replied, ‘‘the highest education not being 
universal as with us, but limited to a small 
body, the members of this body, known as 
the learned and professional classes, neces- 
sarily became the moral and_ intellectual 
teachers and leaders of the nation. They 
moulded the thoughts of the people, set them 
their standards, and through the control of 
their minds dominated their material inter- 
ests and determined the course of civilisa- 
tion. No such power is now monopolised 
by any class, because the high level of general 
education would make it impossible for any 
class of mere men to lead the people blindly. 
Seeing, however, that such a power was exer- 
cised in that day, and limited to so small a 
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class, it was a most vital point that this 
class should be qnalitied to discharge so re- 
sponsible a duty m a spirit of devotion to 
ile general weal unbiased by distracting 
motives. But under the system of private 
capitalism, which made every person. and 
group economically dependent upon and ex- 
elusively concerned in the prosperity of the 
owupation followed by himself and his 
group, this tdeal was impossible of attain- 
ment. The learned elass, the teachers, the 
preachers, writers, and professional men, 
were only tradesmen after all, just like the 
shoomakers and the carpenters, and their 
welfare was absolutely bound up with the 
demand for the particular sets of ideas and 
doctrines they represented, and the particular 
sorts of professional services they got their 
living by rendering. Each man’s line of 
teaching or preaching was his vested interest 
—the means of his livelihood. That being 
so, the menibers of the learned and profes- 
sional class were bound to be affected by 
innovations in their departments precisely as 
shoemakers or carpenters by inventions af- 
fecting their trades. It necessarily followed 
that when any new idea was suggested in 
religion, in| medicine, in’ scienee, in eco- 
nomics, in sociology, and indeed in almost 
any field of thought, the first question which 
the learned hedy having eharge of that field 
and making a hving out of it would 
itself was not whether the idea was good 
and true and would tend to the general wel- 
fare, but how it would immediately and 
directly affect the set of doctrines, traditious, 
and institutions, with the prestive of which 
their own personal interests were identified. 
Tf it was a new religions conception that had 
been suggested, the clergyman considered, 
first of all, how it would affect his sect and 
his personal standing in it. If it were a 
new medical idea, the doctor asked first how 
it would affect the practice of the school he 
was identified with. If it was a new 
economic or social theory, then all those 
whose professional capital was their reputa- 
tion as teachers in that branch, questioned 
first how the new idea agreed with the doe- 
trines and traditions constituting their stock- 
in-trade. Now, as any new idea, almcst as 
a matter of course, must operate to discredit 
previous ideas in the same field, it followed 
that the economic self-interest of the learned 
classes would instinctively and almost invari- 
ably be opposed to reform or advance of 
thought in their fields. 

“Being human, they were scarcely more to 
be blamed for involuntarily regarding new 
ideas in their specialities with aversion than 
the weaver or the brickmaker for resisting 
the introduction of inventions calculated to 
take the bread out of his mouth. And yet 
consider what a tremendous, almost insur- 
mountable, obstacle to human progress was 
presented by the fact that the intellectual 
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leaders of the nations and the moulders of 
the people’s thoughts, by their economic de- 
pendence upon vested interests in established 
ideas, were biased against progress by the 
strongest motives of self-interest. When we 
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give due thought to the significance of this 
fact, we shall find ourselves wondering no 
longer at the slow rate of human advance in 
the past, bnt rather that there should have 
been any advance at all.” 


CHAPTER, SAAITH 


EOW THE PROFIT SYSIEM 
“Tre general subject of the hostility of 
private capitalism to progress,’’ pursued the 
teacher, ‘‘divides itself, as I said, into two 
branches. First, the constitutional antag- 
onism between a system of distinct and separ- 
ate vested interests and all unsettling changes 
which, whatever their ultimate effect, must 
be directly damaging to those interests. We 
will now ask you, Harold, to take up the 
second branch of the subject—namely, the 
effect of the profit principle to minimise, if 
not wholly to nullify, the benefit to the com- 
munity ot such inventions and improvements 
as were able to overcome the antagonism of 
vested interests so far as to get themselves 
introduced. The nineteenth century, includ- 
ing the last quarter of the eighteenth, was 
marked by an astonishing and absolutely un- 
precedented number of great inventions in 
economic processes. To what was this out- 
burst of inventive genius due? ” 

‘‘To the same cause,’’ replied the boy, 
“which accounts for the rise of the demo- 
cratic movement and the idea of human 
equality during the same period—that is to 
say, the diffusion of intelligence among the 
miasses, Which, for the first time becoming 
scmewhat general, multiplied ten-thousand- 
fold the thinking force of mankind, and, in 
the political aspect of the matter, changed 
the purpose of that thinking from the interest 
of the few to that of the many.” 

‘‘Our ancestors,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘seeing 
that this outburst of invention took place 
under private capitalism, assumed that there 
inust be something in that system peculiarly 
favourable to the genius of invention. Have 
you anything to sav on that point beyond 
what has been said?” 

‘*Nothing,”’ replied the boy, ‘except that 
by the same rule we ought to give credit to 
the institutions of royalty, nobility, and 
plutocracy for the democratic idea which, 
under their fostering influence dnring the 
same period. grew to flowering in the great 
Revolution.” 

Noahs ams 


that will do on that point,” 


NULLIFIED THE 


BENEFIT OF INVENTIONS 


answered the teacher. ‘‘We will now ask 
you to tell us something more particularly of 
this great period of invention which began 
in the later part of the eighteenth century.” 


HAROLD STATES THE FACTS. 


“From the times of antiquity up to the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century,” said the 
lad, ‘‘there had been almost no progress in 
the mechanical sciences save as to ship- 
building and arms. From 1780, or there- 
abouts, dates the beginning of a series of 
discoveries of sources of power, and their 
application by machinery to economic pur- 
poses, which, during the century following, 
completely revolutionised the conditions of 
industry and commerce. Steam and coal 
meant a multiplication of human energy in 
the production of wealth which was almost 
incalculable. For industrial purposes it is 
not too much to say that they transformed 
man from a pygmy to a Titan. These were, 
of course, only the greatest factors in a 
countless variety of discoveries by which 
prodigious economies of labour were effected 
ia every detail of the arts by which human 
life is maintained and ministered to. In 
agriculture, where Nature, which cannot be 
too much hurried, is a large partner, and 
wherein, therefore, man’s part is less con- 
tiolling than in other industries, it might be 
expected that the increase of productive 
energy through human invention would be 
least. Yet here it was estimated that agri- 
cultural machinery, as most perfectly de- 
veloped in America, had iratigliod some 
fifteen-fold the product of the individual 
worker. Tn most sorts of production less 
directly dependent upon Nature, invention 
during this period had multiplied the 
efficiency of labour in a much greater degree, 
ranging from fifty. and a hundred-fold to 
several thousand-fold, ene man being able to 
accomplish as much as a small army in all 
previous ages.” 
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“That is to say,’? said the teacher, “it a greater foreign commerce than any other 
would seem that while the needs of the nation, but had also made carher and fuller 
human race had not increased, its power to use of the great inventions than any other. 
supply those needs had been indefinitely She has told us that the sociologists of the 
multiplied. 'Phis prodigious increase in the time had no dithculty in proving that the 


potency of labour was a clear net econemic 
gain tor the world, such as the previous 
history of the race furnished nothing eom- 
parable to. It was as if God had given to 
man his power of attorney in full, to com- 
mand all the forces of the universe to serve 
him. Now, Harold, suppose yon had merely 
been told as much as you have told us con: 
eernmng the hundred- fold mulltiphcation of 
the wealth-producing power of the race which 
took place at this period, and were left with- 
out further imformation, to infer for your- 
self how great a change for the better in the 
condition of mankind would naturally follow, 
what would it seem reasonable to suppose?” 

“It would seem safe to take for granted 
at the least,” replied the boy, “that severy 
form of human unhappiness or imperfection 
resulting directly or indirectly from economic 
want would be absolutely banished frum the 
earth. That the very meaning of the word 
poverty would have been forgotten would 
seem to be a matter-of-course assumption Lo 
begin with. Beyond that we might go on 
and fancy almost anything in the way of 
universal diffusion of luxury that we pleased. 
The facts given as the basis of the specula- 
tion would’ justify the wildest day-dreams 
of universal happiness, so far as material 
abundance could directly or indirectly 
minister to it.”’ 

“Very good, Harold. We know now what 
to expect when you shall go on to tell us 
what the historical facts are as to the degree 
of improvement in the cconomic condition of 


the mass of the race, which actually did 
result frem the great inventions of the 
eighteenth and nineteeuth centuries. Take 


the condition of the mass of the people in 
the advanced countries at the close of the 
nincteenth century, after they had been en- 
joying the benefits of coal and steam, and 
most of the other great inventions for a 
century, more or less, and. comparing it with 
their condition, § say, in 1780, give us some 
idea of the change for the better which had 
taken place in’ their economic welfare. 
Doubtless it was something marvellous.” 
**Tt was a subject of much nice debate and 


close figurinz,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘whether 
ia the most advanced countries there had 


been, taking one class with another, and dis- 
regarding mere changes in fashions, any rea! 
improvement at all in the econoinic basis of 
the great majority of the people.” 

“Is it possible that the improvement had 
been so small that there could be a question 
raised whether there had been any at all?” 

‘*Precisely so. As to the English people in 
the nineteenth century, Florence has given 
us the facts in speaking of the effects of 
foreign commerce. The Enelsh had not enh 


economic condition of the Enehsh people was 
more wictehed in the later prot of the nine- 
tecnth century than it had) been centuries 
previous, before steam had been thought of, 
and that this was equally true of the peoples 
of the Low Countnes, and the masses of 
Germany. As to the working masses of 
Italy and Spain, they had been in much 
better economic condition during periods of 
the Roman Empire than they were in the 
nineteenth century. If the French were a 
little better off in the ninctecnth than in the 
eighteenth century, it was owine wholly ta 


the distribution of land effected hy the 
French Revolution, and in no way to the 
great inventions. ’’ 
“SH ow owas: Iti the: Wanted: status? ” 
“Tf America,” replied the Jad. ‘had 
shown a notable improvement in the 
condition of the people, it would not be 


necessary to ascribe it to the progress of in- 
vention, for the wonderful econoimic oppor- 
tunities of a new country had given them a 
vast though necessarily temporary advantage 
over other nations. It docs not appear, how- 
ever, that there was any more agreement of 
testimony as to whether the conditien of the 
masses had on the whole improved in 
America any more than in the Old World. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
with a view to allaying the discentent of the 
wage-earners and the farmers, which was 
then beginning to swell to revolutionary 
volume, agents of the United States Govern- 
ment published elaborate comparisons of 
wages and prices, in which they argued out a 
small percentage of gain on the whole in the 
economie condition of the American artisans 
during the century. At this distance we can- 
not, of course, criticise these calculations in 
detail, but we may hase a reasonable doubt 
of the conclusion that the conditicn of the 
masses had very greatly improved, upon the 
existence of the popular discontent which 
they were published in the vain hepe of 
moderating. It seems safe to assume that 
the people were better acquamted with their 
own condition than the sociologists, and it 
is certain that it was the growing conviction 
of the American masses during the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century that they 
were losing ground economically, and in 
danger of sinking into the degraded condi- 
tion of the proletariat and peasantry of the 
ancient and contemporary European world. 
Against the lJahorious tabulations of the 
apologists of capitalism we may adduce, ag 
far superior and more convincing evidence 
of the economic tenden y of the American 
people during the later part of the nineteenth 
eentury, such signs of the times as the 
erswth of Lesgary and vigahondace t) Old 
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World proportions, the embittered revolts of 
the wayge-earners which kept up a constant 
industrial war, and finally the condition of 
bankruptcy into which the farming popula- 
tion was sinking.” 

‘That will do as to that point,” said the 
teacher. ‘‘In such a comparison as_ this 
smal] margins and nice points of difference 
are impertinent. It is enough that if the 
indefinite multiplication of man’s wealth- 
producing power hy inventive progress had 
been dev eloped and distributed with any de- 
eree of intelligence for the general interest, 
poverty would have disappeared, and com- 
fort. 1f not luxury, have become the uni- 
versil condition. This being a fact as plain 
and large as the sun, it is needless to con- 
sider the hair- splitting dehates of the eeeno- 
mists as to whether the condition of this or 
that class of the masses in this or that 
country was a grain better or two grains 
worse than it had been. It is enough for 
the purpose of the argument that nobody 
anywhere im any country pretended that 
there had been an improvement noticeable 
enough to make even a beginning toward that 
complete transformation in the human eondi- 
tion tor the better, of which the great in- 
ventions by universal admission had eon- 
tained the full and immediate promise and 
potency. 

‘ And now tell us, Harold, what our ances- 
tors had to say as to this astonishing fact— 
a fact more marvellous than the great inven- 
tions themselves, namely, their failure to 

stove of any considerable benefit to mankind. 

ay a phenomenon at once so amazing in 

self, and involving so prodigious a defeat 
i the hopes of human happiness, must have 
set a world of rational beings to speculating 
in a very lmpiassionate way as to what the 
explanation might be. One would suppose 
that the facts of this failure with which our 
ancestors were confronted would have been 
enough to convince them that there must be 
something radically and horribly wrong about 
any economic system which was responsible 
for it or had permitted it, and that no 
further argument would have been wanted 
to induce them to make a radical change in 
it.” 

‘“One would think so, certainly,” said the 
boy, ‘‘but it did not seem to occur to our 
great-grandfathers to hold their eeonomic 
system to any responsibility for the result. 
As we have seen, they recognised, however 
they might dispute as to percentages, that 
the great inventions had failed to make any 
notable improvement in the human condition, 
ut they never seemed to get so far as to 
inquire seriously why this was so. In the 
voluminous works of the ceonomists of the 
period we find no diseussions, much less any 
attempt to explain, a fact which to our view 
absolutely overshadows all the other features 
of the economic situation before the Revolu- 
vion, And the strangest thing about it all is 
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that their failure to derive any benefit worth 
speaking of from the progress of invention in 
no way seemed to damp the enthusiasm of 
our aneestors about the inventions. They 
seemed fairly intoxieated with the pride of 
their achievements, barren of benefit as they 
had been, and their day-dreains were of 
further discoveries that to a yet more amaz- 
ing degree should put the forces of the uni- 
verse at their disposal. None of them ap- 
parently paused to reflect that though God 
inight empty His treasure-house for their 
benefit of its every secret of use and of 
power, the race would not be a whit the bet- 
ter off for it, unless they devised some 
economic machinery by which these dis- 
coveries might be made to serye the general 
welfare more effectually than they had done 
before. They do not seem to have realised 
that so long as poverty remained, every new 
invention which multiphed the power of 
wealth production was but one more charge 
in the indictment against their economic sys- 
tem as guilty of an imbecility as great as its 


iniquity. They appear to have w holly over- 
looked the fact, that until their mighty 
engincs should "be devoted to increasing 


human welfare, they were, and would con- 
tinue mere curious scientific toys of no more 
real worth or utility to the race than so many 
particularly ingenious Jumping-jacks. This 
craze for more and more and ever greater 
and wider inventions for economic purposes, 
eoupled with apparent complete indifference 
as to whether mankind derived any ultimate 
benefit from them or not, can only be under- 
stood by regarding it as one of those strange 
epidemics of insane excitement which have 
been known to affect whole populations at 
certain periods, especially of the middle 
ages. Rational explanation it has none,” 
““You may well say so,’ exclaimed the 
teacher. ‘Of what use indeed was it that 
eoal had been discovered, when there were 
still as many fireless homes as ever? Of 
what use was the machinery by which one 
man eould weave as much cloth as a 
thousand a century before, when there were 
as many ragged, shivering human beings as 
ever? Of what use was the machinery 
by which the American farmer could produce 
a dozen times as much food as his grand- 
father, when there were more cases of star- 
vation and a larger proportion of half-fed 
and hadly-fed people m the country than 
ever before, and hordes of homeless, des- 
perate vagabonds traversed the land, bege ging 
for bread at every door? They had iny ented 
steamships, these ancestors of ours, that were 
miraeles, but their main business was trans- 
orting paupers from lands where they had 
bach beggared in spite of labour-saving 
machinery, to newer lands where, after a 
short space, they would inevitably be heg- 
gared again. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the world went wild over the 
invention of the sewing-machine, and the 
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burden it was to lift from the shonlders of 
the race. Yet, fifty years atter, the business 
of garment-making, which it had been ex- 
ected to revolutionise for the better, had 
ecome a slavery both im America and 
Europe which, under the name of the 
‘sweating system,’ scandalised even that 
tough generation, They had lucifer matches 
instead of flint and steel, kerosene and clec- 
tricity instead of candles and whale-oil, but 
the spectacles of squalor, misery, and degra- 
dation upon which the nnproved light shone 
were the same, and only looked the worse for 
it. What few beggars there had been in 
America in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century went afvot, while in the last quarter 
they stole their transportation on trains 
drawn by steam-engincs, but there were fifty 
times as many beggars. The world travelled 
sixty mules an hour, instead of five or ten 
at the beginning of the century, but it had 
not gained an inch on poveity, which clung 
to it as the shadow to the racer.” 


HELEN GIVES THE EXPLANATION OF THE FACTS, 


‘*Now, Helen,” pursued the teacher, ‘‘ we 
want you to explain the facts that Harold 
has so clearly brought out. We want you to 
tell us why it was that the economic condi- 
tion of humanity derived but a barely per- 
ceptible advantage at most, if indeed any at 
all, from an inventive progress whieh, by its 
indefinite multiplication of productive energy, 
should, by every rule of reason, have com- 
pletely transformed for the better the 
economic condition of the race, and wholly 
banished want from earth. What was there 
about the old system of private capitalism to 
account for a fiasco so tremendous?” 

‘‘It was the operation of the profit prin- 
ciple,” replied the girl Helen. 

‘* Please proceed with the explanation.” 

“The great economic inventions which 
Harold has been talking about,” said the 
girl, ‘‘ were of the class of what were called 
labour-saving machines and devices--that is 
to say, they enabled one man to produce 
more than before with the same labour, or 
to produce the same as before with less 
labour, Under a collective administration of 
industry in the equal general interest lke 
ours, the effect of any such invention would 
be to increase the total output to be shared 
equally among all, or, if the people preferred 
and so voted, the output would remain what 
it was, and the saving of labour be appro- 
priated as a dividend of leisure to be equally 
enjoyed by all. But under the old system 
there was, of course, no eollective adminis- 
tration. Capitalists were the administrators, 
being the only persons who were able to 
carry on extensive operations or take the 
initiative in economic enterprises, and in 
what they did, or did not do, they had no 
regard to the public interest or the general 
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gain, but to their own profit only. The only 
motive which could induce a capitalist to 
adopt an invention was the idea of increasing 
his profits, either by getting a larger pro- 
duct at the same labour cost, or clse getting 
the sume prodact at a reduced labour cost. 
We will take the first case. Suppose a capi- 
talist, in adopting labour-saving inachinery, 
calculated to keep all his former employees 
and make his profit by getting a larger pro- 
duct with the same labour cost. Now, when 
a capitalist proposed to increase his output 
without the aid of a machine he had to hire 
more workers, who must Le paid wages, to 
be afterward expended in purchasing pro- 
ducts in the market. In this case, for every 
increase of product there was seme inerease, 
although not at all an equal one, in the buy- 
ing power of the community. But when the 
capitalist increased his ouiput by the aid of 
machinery, with no increase in the number 
of workers employed, there was no corre- 
sponding increase of purchasing power on the 
part of the community to set off against the 
increased product. A certain amount ot pur- 
chasing power went, indeed, in wages to the 
mechanics who constructed the labour-saving 
machines, but it was small in comparison 
with the increase in the output which the 
capitalist expected to make ly means of the 
machinery, otherwise it would have been no 
object to him to buy the machine. The in- 
creased product would therefore tend directly 
to glut yet more the always glutted market ; 
and if any considerable number of capitalists 
should introduce machinery in the same way, 
the glut would become intensified into a 
crisis and general stoppage of production. 
“In order to avert or minimise such a 
disaster, the capitalists conld take one ot 
two courses. They could, if they chose, 
reduce the price of their increased machine 
product, so that the purchasing power of 
the community, which had remained sta- 
tionary, could take it up at least as nearly 
as if had taken up the lesser quantity of 
higher-priced product before the machinery 
was introduced. But if the capitalists did 
this, they would derive no additional profit 
whatever from the adoption of the machinery, 
the whole benefit gomg to the community. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that this was 
not what the capitalists were in business for. 
The other eourse before them was to keep 
their product where it was before introducing 
the machine, and to realise their profit by 
discharging the workers, thus saving on the 
labour cost of the output. ‘Fhis was the 
course most commonly taken, because the 
elut of goods was generally so threatening 
that, except when inventions opened up 
wholly new ficlds, capitalists wero careful 
not greatly to increase outputs. For example, 
if the machine enabled one man to do two 
men’s work, the capitalist would discharge 
half of his force, put the saving in labour 
cost in his pocket. and ctill predoes . > many 
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goods as ever. Moreover, there was another 
advantage about this plan. The discharged 
workers swelled the numbers of the unen- 
ployed, who were underbidding one another 
for the opportumty to work, ‘The increased 
desperation of this competition made it pos- 
sible presently for the capitalist to reduce 
the wages of the half of his former force 
which he still retained. That was the usual 
result of the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery : first, the discharge of workers, 
then, after more or less time, reduced wages 
for those who were retained.”’ 


“Tf I understand you, then,’’ said the 
teacher, “‘the effect of labour-saving inven- 
tions was either to inerease the “product 


without any corresponding increase in the 
purchasing power of the community, thereby 
aggravating the glut of goods, or else to 
positively decrease the purchasing-power of 
the community, through discharges and wage 
reductions, while the product remained the 
same as before. ‘That is to say, the net 
result of labour-saving machinery was to in- 
erease the difference between the production 
and consumption of the community which 
reinained in the hands of the capitalists as 
profit.” 

“Precisely so. The only motive of the 
capitalist in introducing — labour-saving 
machinery was to retain as profit a larger 
share of the product than before by cutting 
down the share of labour—that is to say, 
labour-saving machinery which should have 
banished poverty from the world became the 
means under the profit system of impoverish- 
ing the masses more rapidly than ever.”’ 

‘“But did not the competition among the 
capitalists compel them to sacrifice a part of 
these increased profits in reductions of prices 
in order to get rid of their goods? ”’ 

“Undoubtedly; but such reductions in 
price would not Increase the consuming power 
of the people except when taken out of pro- 
fits, and, as John explained to us this morn- 
ing, when capitalists were foreed by competi- 
tion to reduce their prices, they saved their 
profits as long as possible by making up for 
the reductions in price by debasing the. equality 
of the goods, or cutting down wages, until 
the public and the wage-earners could be 
cheated and squeezed no longer. Then only 
did they begin to sacrifice “profits, and it 
was then too late for the impoverished con- 
sumers to respond by inereasing consumption. 
Tt was always, as John told us, in the 
countries where the people were poorest that 
the prices were lowest, but without benefit to 
the people.” 


THe American FARMER AND MACHINERY. 

‘And now,” said the teacher, “‘T want to 
ask you something about the effect of labour- 
saving Inventions upon a class of so-called 
capitalists who made up the greater half of 


the American people—I mean the farmers. 
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In so far as they owned their farms and 
tools, however encumbered by debts and 
mortgages, they were technically capitalists, 
although themselves quite as pitiable victims 
of the capitalists as were the proletarian 
artisans. ‘The agricultural labour-saving in- 
ventions of the nineteenth century in America 
were something simply marvellous, enabling, 
as we have been told, one man to do the 
work of fifteen a century before. Neverthe- 
less, the American farmer was going straight 
to the dogs all the while these inventions 
were being introduced. Now, how do you 
aceount for that? Why did not the farmer, 
as a sort of capitalist, pile up his profits on 


labour-saving machinery like the other 
capitalists ? ”’ 
‘As I have said,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘the 


profits made by labouz- saving machinery re- 
sulted from the increased productivencss of 
the labour employed, thus enabling the 
capitalist either to turn ont a greater product 
with the same labour cost, or an equal pro- 
duct with a less labour cost, the workers 
supplanted by the machine being discharged. 
The amount of profits made was theretore 
dependent on the scale of the business carried 


on—that is, the nuimber of workeis em- 
ployed, and the consequent figure which 
labour cost made in the business. When 


farming was carried on upon a very large 
scale, as were the so-ealled bonanza farms 
in the United States of that period, consist- 
ing of twenty to thirty thousand acres of 
land, the capitalists conducting them did for 
a time make great profits, which were 
directly owing to the labour-saving agricul- 
tural machines, and would have been impos- 
sible without them. These machines enabled 
them to put a greatly-increased product on the 
market with small increase of labour cost, or 
else the same product at a great decrease of 
labour eost. But the mass of the American 
farmers operated on a small scale only, and 
employed very little labonr, doing largely 
their own work. They could therefore make 
little profit, if any, out of Jabour-saving 
maehinery by discharging employees. The 
only way they could utilise it was not by 
cutting down the expense of their output, 
but by increasing the amount of the output 
through the increased efliciency of their own 
labour. But seeing that there had been no 
increase meanwhile in the purchasmg power 
of the community at large, there was no 
more money demand for their products than 
before, and consequently if the general body 
ot farmers through labour-saving machinery 
increased their output, they could dispose of 
the greater aggregate only at a reduced price, 
so that in the end they would get no more 
for the greater output than for the less. 
Indeed, they would not get so much, for the 
effect of even a small surplus when held by 
weak eapitalists who could not keep it back, 
but must press for sale, had an effect to 
reduce the market price quite out of propor- 
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tion to the amount of the surplus. In the 
United States the mass of these small 
farmers was so great, and their pressure to 
sell so desperate, that in the later part of 
the century they destroyed the market, not 
only for themeclies. bul finally even for the 
great eapitalists who conducted the great 
farms.”’ 

“The conclusion ts, then, Helen,’? said the 
teacher, ‘“‘that the net effect of labour-saving 
machinery upon the mass of small farmers in 
the United States was ruinous.’ 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the girl, “This 
is a case in which the historical facts abso- 
lutely confirm the rational theory. Thanks 
to the profit system, inventions which multi- 
phed the productive power of the farmer 
fiftecn-fold made a bankrupt of him, and so 
long as the profit system was retained there 
was no help ter him.” 

“Were farmers the only class of small 
capitalists who were injured rather than 
helped by labour-saving machinery?” 

‘“‘The rule was the same for all small 
capitalists, whatever business they were en- 

gaged in. Its basis, as I have said, was 
the fact that the advantage to be gained by 
the capitalists from introducing labour-saving 
machinery was in proportion to the amount 
ef labour which the m: iwhinery enabled them 
to dispense with—that is to say, was de- 
pendent upon the seale of their business. If 
the scale of the capitalist’s operations was so 
small that he could not make a large saving 
in reduced Jabour cost by introducing 
machinery, then the introduction of such 
machinery put him at a crushing disadvan- 
tage as compared with larger “capitalists. 
Labour-saving machinery was in this way 
one of the most potent of the influences 
which, toward the close of the nineteenth 
eentury, made it impossible for the small 
capitalists in any field to compete with the 
great ones, and helped to concentrate the 


economic dominion of the world in few and 
ever fewer hands.’ 
‘Suppose, Helen, that the Revolution had 


not come, that labour -saving machinery had 
continued to be invented as fast as ever, and 
that the consolidation of the great capital- 
ists’ interests, already foreshadowed, had 
been completed, so that the waste of profits 
in competition among themselves had ceased, 
what would have been the result?’ 

‘‘In that case,’’ replied the girl, ‘‘all the 
wealth that had been wasted in commercial 
rivalry wonld have been expended in luxury 
in addition to what had been formerly so ex- 
pended. The new machinery year by year 
would have gone on making it possible for a 
smaller and ever smaller fraction of the 
population to produce all the neeessaries for 
the support of mankind, and the rest of the 
world, including the great mass of the 
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workers, would have found employment in 
unproductive labour to provide the materials 
ot luxury for the rich or in personal services 
to them. ‘The world would thus come to be 
divided imto three classes—a master caste, 
very limited in numbers; a vast body of un- 
productive workers employed in ministering to 
the luxury and pomp of the master caste; 
and a small body of strictly eronlctine 
workers, which, owing to the perfection of 
machinery, would be able to provide for the 
needs of all. It is needless to say that all 
save the masters would be at the minimum 
point as to means of subsistence. Decaying 
empires in ancient times have often prese nted 
such spectacles of imperial and aristocratic 
splendour, to the supply and maintenance ot 
which the labour of starving nations was de- 
voted. But no such spectacle cver presented 
in the past wonld have been comparable to 
that which the twentieth century would have 
witnessed if the great Revolution had per- 
mitted private capitalism to complete its 
evolution. In former ages the great mass 
of the population has heen necessarily em- 
ployed in productive labour to supply the 
needs of the world, so that the portion of the 
working force available for the service of the 
pomp and pleasures of the masters as unpro- 
duetive labourers has always been relatively 
small. But in the plutocratic empire we are 
imagining, the genius of invention, through 
labour-saving machinery, would have enabled 
the masters to devote a greater proportion of 
the subject population to the direct service of 
their state and Iuxury than had been possible 
under any of the historic despotisms. The 
abhorrent spectacles of men enthroned as gods 
above abject and worshipping masses, which 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, and Rome exhibited 
in their day, would have been eclipsed.’ 

“That will do, Helen,’ said the teacher. 
“With your testimony we will wind up our 
review of the economic system of private 
capitalism which the great Revolution 
abolished for ever. There are, of course, a 
multitude of other aspects and branches of 
the subjeet which we might take up, but the 
study would be as unprofitable as depressing. 
We have, I think, covered the essential 
points. If you understand why and how 
profits, rent, and interest operated to limit 
the consuming power of most of the com- 
munity to a fractional part of its productive 
power, thereby in turn correspondingly crip- 
pling the latter, you have the open secret of 
the poverty of the world before the Revolu- 
tion, and of the impossibilty of any im- 
portant or lasting Improvement fron any 
source whatever in the economie circ umstances 
of mankind, until and unless private capi- 
talism, of which the profit system with rent 
and interest were necessary and inseparable 
parts, should be put an end to.” 
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CHAPTER SALES 


I RECEIVE AN OVATION, 


“ Axp now,” the teacher went on, glancing 
at the gallery, where the doctor and I had 
been sitting unseen, ‘‘I have a great surprise 
for you. Among those who have listened to 
your recitation to-day, both in the forenoon 
and afternoon, has been a certain personage 
whose identity you ought to be able to infer 
when I say that, of all persons now on earth, 
he is absolutely the one best able, and the 
only one fully able, to judge how accurate 
your portrayal of nineteenth-century condi- 
tions has been. Lest the knowledge should 
disturb your equanimity, I have refrained 
from telling you, until the present moment, 
that we have present with us this afternoon 
a no less distinguished visitor than Julian 
West, and that with great kindness he has 
consented to permit me to present you to 
him.” 

I had assented, rather reluctantly, to the 
teacher’s request, not-heing desirous of expos- 
ing myself unnecessarily to curious staring. 
But I had yet to make the acquaintance of 
twentieth-century boys and girls. When they 
came around me, it was easy to see, in the 
wistful eyes of the girls and the moved 
faces of the boys, how deeply their imagina- 
tions were stirred by the suggestions of my 
presence among them, and how far their 
sentiment was from one of common or frivo- 
lous curiosity. The interest they showed in 
me was so wholly and delicately sympathetic 
that it could not have offended the most 
sensitive temperament. 

This had indeed been the attitude of all 
the persons of mature years whom I had 
met, but I had scarcely expected the same 
considerateness from school children. I had 
not, it seemed, sufficicntly allowed for the 


influence upon manners of the atmosphere of 
refinement which surrounds the child of to- 
day from the cradle. These young people 
had never seen coarseness, rudeness, or 
brusqueness on the part of any one. Their 
confidence had never been abused, their sym- 
pathy wounded, or their suspicion excited. 
Having never imagined such a thing as a 
person socially supericr or inferior to them- 
selves, they had never learned but one sort 
of manners. Having never had any occasion 
to create a false or deceitful impression, or 
to accomplish anything by indirection, it was 
natural that they should not know what 
affectation was. 

Truly, it is these secondary consequences, 
these moral and social reactions of economic 
equality to create a noble atmosphere of 
human intercourse, that, after all, have been 
the greatest contribution which the principle 
has made to human happiness. 

At once I found myself talking and jest- 
ing with the young people as easily as if I 
had always known them, and what with their 
interest in what I told them of the old-time 
schools, and my delight in their naive com- 
ments, an hour slipped away unnoticed. 
Youth is always inspiring, and the atmo- 
sphere of these fresh, beautiful, ingenuous 
lives was like a wine bath. 


Florence! Esther! Helen! Marion! Mar- 
garet! George! Robeit! Harold! Paul !— 


Never shall | forget that group of star-eyed 
girls and splendid lads, in whom I first 
made acquaintance with the boys and girls 
of the twentieth century. Can it be that 


God sends sweeter souls to earth now 
that the world is so much fitter for 
them? 


CHAPTER AX 


WHAT UNIVERSAL CULTURE MEANS 


Tr was one of those Tndian summer after- 
noons when it seems sinful waste of oppor- 
tunity to spend a needless hour within. 
Scing in no sort of hurry, the doctor and IL 
chartered a inctor-cuinlage for two at the 


next station, and set forth in the gencral 
direction of home, indulging ourselves in as 
many deviations from the route as pleased 
our fancy. Presently, as we rolled noise- 
lessly over the smooth streets, leaf-strewn 
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from the bordering colonnades of trees, I 
began to exclaim shai the precoeity of 
school children who, at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, were able to handle themes 
usually reserved in my day for the college 
and university. This, however, the doctor 
made light of. 

“Political economy,’’ he said, ‘from the 
time the world adopted the plan of equal 
sharing of labour and its results, became a 
science so simple that any child who knows 
the proper way to divide an apple with Ins 
hittle brothers has mastered the secret of it. 
Of course, to point out the fallacies of a false 
political economy is a very simple ine tter 
also, when one has only to compare it with 
the true one. 

““As to intellectual precocity in general, 
pursued the doctor, “I do not think it is 
particularly noticeable in our children as com- 
pared with those of your day. We certainly 
make no effort to develop it. A bmnght 
school child of twelve in the nineteenth cen- 
tury would probably not compare badly as to 
acquirements with the average twelve-year- 
old in our schools. It would be as you com- 
pared them ten years later that the diifer- 
ence in the educational systems would show 
its effect. At twenty-one or twenty-two the 
average youth would probably in your day 
have been little more advanced in education 
than at fourteen, having probably left school 
for the factory or farm at about that age, 
or a couple of years later, unless perhaps 
he happened to be one of the children of the 
rich minority. The corresponding child 
under our system would have continued his 
or her education without break, and at 
twenty-one have acquired what you used to 
call a college education.” 

“The extension of the educational 
machinery necessary to provide the higher 
education for all must have been enormous,” 
To said. “Our primary-school system pro- 
vided the rudiments for nearly all children, 
but not one in twenty went as far as the 
grammar-school, not one in a hundred as far 
as the high-school. and not one in a thousand 
ever saw a college. The great universities 
of my day-——Harvard, Yale, and the rest— 
must have become small cities in order 
to receive the students flocking — to 
them.” 

“They would need to be very large cities, 
certainly,” replied the doctor, “Sif it were 
a question of their undertaking the higher 
education of our youth, fer every year we 
graduate not the thousands or tens of thou- 
sands that made up your annual grist of 
college graduates, Jut inillions. For that 
very reason—that is, the numbers to be dealt 
with—we can have no centres of the higher 
education any more than you had of the 
primary education. Every community has 
its university just as formerly its common 
schools, and has in it more students from 
the vicinage than one of your great univer- 
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sities could collect with its drag net from 
the ends of the earth.” 

“But does not the reputation of particular 
teachers attract students to special universi- 
ties? ’’ 

““That is a matter easily provided for,” 
rephed the doctor. ‘“‘The perfection of our 
telephone and electroscope system makes it 
possible to enjoy at any distance the instruc- 
tion of any teacher. One of much popu- 
larity lectures to a million) pupils im a 
whisper, if he happens to be hoarse, much 
more easily than one of your professors could 
talk to a class of fifty when in good voice.” 

teally, doctor,”’ said 1, ‘‘there is no fact 
about your civilisation that seems to open 
so many vistas of possibility and solve before- 
hand so many possible difficulties in the ar- 
rangement and operation of your. social 
system as this universality of culture, 1 
am bound to say that nothing that is rational 
seems impossible in the way of soeial ad- 
justments when once you assume the exist- 
ence of that condition. My own contem- 
poranes fully recognised in theory, as you 
know, the importance of popular education 
to secure good government in a democracy ; 
but our system, which barely at best taught 
the masses to spell, was a faree indeed coin- 
pared with the popular education of to-day.” 

Necessarily so,’ rephed the doctor, 
“The basis of education is eco nomic, requir- 
ing as it does the maintenance of the pupil 
without economic return during the educa- 
tional period. If the education is to amount 
to anything, that period must cover the years 
of childhood and adolescence to the age of 
at least twenty. That involves a very large 
expenditure, which not one parent in a 
thousand was able to support in your day. 
The State might have assumed it, of course, 
but that would have amounted to the rich 
supporting the children of the poor, and 
naturally they would not hear of that, at 
least beyond the primary grades of educa- 
tion. And even it there had been no money 
question, the rich, if they hoped to retain 
their power, would have been crazy to pro- 
vide for the masses destined to do their 
dirty work a culture which would have 
made them social rebels. For these two 
reasons your economic system was incom- 
patible with any popular education worthy 
of the name. On the other hand, the first 
effect of economic equality was to provide 
equal edueational advantages for all, and the 
best the community could afford. One of 
the most interesting chapters in the history 
of the Revolution is that which tells how at 
once after the new order was established the 
young men and women under twenty-one 
years of age, who had been working in fields 
or factories, perhaps since childhood, left 
their work and poured back into the schools 
and colleges as fast as room could be made 
for them, so that they might as far as pos- 
sible repair their carly toss. All alike reeng- 
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nised, now that education hid been made 
economically possible for all, that it was the 
greatest boon the new order had brought, 
it recorded also in the books that not only 
the youth, but the men and women, and 
even the elderly who had been without edu- 
cational advantages, devoted all the leisure 
left from their industrial duties to making 
np, as far as possible, for their lack of earlier 
advantages, that they might not be too much 
ashamed in the presence of a rising generation 
to be composed altogether of college gradu- 
ates. 

‘‘In speaking of our educational system as 
it is at present,” the doctor went on, “I 
should guard you against the possible mis- 
take of supposing that the course which ends 
at twenty-one completes the educational cur- 
riculum of the average individual. On the 
contrary, it is only the required minimum of 
culture which society insists that all youth 
shall receive during their minority to make 
them barcly fit for citizenship. We should 
consider it a very meagre education indeed 
that ended there. As we look at it, the 
graduation from the schools at the attain- 
ment of majority means merely that the 
craduate has reached an age at which he can 
be presumed to be competent, and has the 
right of an adult to earry on his further 
education without the guidance or compul- 
sion of the State. To provide means for 
this end the nation maintains a vast system 
of what you would call elective post-gradu- 
ate courses of study in every branch of 
science, and these are open freely to every 
one to the end of life to be pursued as long 
or as briefly, as constantly or as intermit- 
tently, as profoundly or superficially, as 
desired. 

‘The mind is really not fit for many most 
important branches of knowledge, the taste 
for them does not awake, and the intellect 
is not able to grasp them, until mature life, 
when a month of application will give a com- 
prehension of a subject which years would 
have been wasted in trying to impart to a 
youth. It is our idea, so far as possible, to 
postpone the serious study of such branches 
to the post-graduate schools. Young people 
must get a smattering of things in general, 
but really theirs is not the time of life for 
ardent and effective study. If you would see 
enthusiastic students to whom the pursuit 
of knowledge is the greatest joy of life, you 


inust seek them among the middle-aged 
fathers and mothers in the post-graduate 


schools, 

‘‘}or the proper use of these opportunities 
for the lifelong pursuit of knowledge we find 
the leisure of our lives, which seems to you 
so ample, all too small. And yet that leisure, 
vast as it is, with half of every day and 
half of every year and the whole later half 
of life sacred to personal uses—even the 
uveregate of these great spaces. growing 
greater with every Jabour-saving invention, 
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which are reserved for the higher uses of 
life, would seem to us of little value for in- 
tellectual culture, but for a condition com- 
manded by almost none in your day, but 
secured to all by our institutions. I mean 
the moral atmosphere of serenity resulting 
fiom an absolute freedom of mind from dis- 
turbing anxieties and carking cares concern- 
ing our material welfare or that of those dear 
to us. Our economic system puts us in a 
position where we can follow Christ’s maxim, 
so impossible for you, to ‘take no thought 
for the morrow.’ You must not understand, 
ot course, that all our people are students 
or philosophers, but you may understand that 
We are more or less assiduous and systematic 
students and school-goers all our lives.” 

“Really, doctor,’ \t said, "1 de: notre: 
member that you have ever told me anything 
that has suggested a more complete and 
striking contrast between your age and mine 
than this about the persistent and growing 
development of the purely intellectual in- 
terests through life. In my day there was, 
after all, only six or eight years’ difference 
in the duration of the intellectual life of the 
poor man’s son drafted into the factory at 
fourteen and the more fortunate youth’s who 
went to college. If that of the one stopped 
at fourteen, that of the other ceased about as 
completely at twenty-one or twenty-two. In- 
stead of being in a position to begin his real 
education on graduating from college, that 
event meant the close of it for the average 
student, and was the high-water mark of his 
life, so far as concerned the culture and 
knowledge of the sciences and humanities. 
In these respects the average college man 
never afterward knew so much as on his 
gradnation day. For immediately thereafter, 
unless of the richest class, he must needs 
plunge into the turmoil and strife of busi- 
ness life, and engage in the struggle for the 
material means of existence. Whether he 
failed or sueceeded, made little difference as 
to the effect to stunt and wither his intellec- 
tual life. He had no time and could com- 
mand no thought for anything else. If he 
failed, or barely avoided failure, perpetual 
anxiety ate ont his heart; and if he suc- 
ceeded, his success usually made him a 
grosser and more hopelessly self-satisfied 
materialist than if he had failed. There was 
no hope for his mind or soul either way. lf 
at the end of life his efforts had won him 
a little breathing space, it could be of no high 
use to him, for the spiritual and intellectualk 
parts had become atrophied from disuse, and 
were no longer capable of responding to 
opportunity. 

“And this apology for an existence,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘was the life of those whom you 
counted most fortunate and most successful— 
of those who were reckoned to have won the 
prizes of life. Can you be surprised that we 
look back to the great Revolution as a sort of 
sccond creation of man, inasmuch as it added 
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the conditions of an adequate mind and soul 
life to the bare physical existence under 
more or less agreeable conditions, which was 
about all the hfe the most of human beings, 
rich or poor, had up to that time known? 
The effect of the struggle for existence in 
arresting, with its engrossments, the intel- 
lectual development at the very threshold of 
adult lite, would have been disastrous enough 
had the character of the struggle been 
morally unobjecttonable. Tt is when we comme 
to consider that the struggle was one which 
not only prevented mental culture, but was 
utterly withering to the moral life, that we 
fully reahse the uutortunate condition ot the 
race before the Revolution. Youth is visited 
with noble aspirations and high dreams of 
duty and perfection. It sees the world as 
it should be, not as it is; and it 1s well for 
the race if the institutions of society are 
such as do not offend these mbtcal_ en- 
thusiasms, but rather tend to conserve and 
develop them through life. This, I think, 
we may fully claim the modern social order 
does. Thanks to an economic system winch 
illustrates the highest ethical idea in all its 
workings, the youth going forth into the 
world finds it a practice school for all the 
moralities. He finds full room and scope in 
its duties and occupations for every generous 
enthusiasm, every unselfish aspiration. he ever 
cherished. He eannot possibly have formed 
a moral idea higher or completer than that 
which dominates onr industrial and com- 
mereial order. 

‘Youth was as noble in your day as now, 
and dreamed the same great deams of life's 
possibilities. But when the young man went 
forth into the world of practical hfe it was 
to find his dreams mocked and Ins ideals 
derided at every turn. He tound himself 
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compelled, whether he would or not, to take 
part in-a fight for lite, m which the first 


condition of sicvcess was to put his cthies 
on the shelf and cut the acquaintance of his 


conscience. You had various terms with 
Which to deserihe the process whereby the 
young man, reluctantly layiny aside his 


ideals. aveepted the conditions ot the sordid 
struygle, ee described it as a ‘learning to 
take the world as it is, ‘getting over roma. 


tie notions, ‘Lecommge practical, and all 
that. In tact, it was nothing more nor less 
than the dehbauching of w soul Is that too 
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much to say? 

“Tt is no more than the truth, and we all 
knew it,” I answered. 

“Thank God, that day is over fur cver! 
The father need now no longer imstinet the 
son in cynicism lest he should fail in lite, 
nor the mother her daughter in worldly wis- 
dom as a protection from generous instinct. 
The parents are woithy of their children and 
fit to associate with them, as it seems to us 
they were not and could not be in your day. 
Lite is all the way through as spacious and 
noble as it se2ms to the ardent child standing 
on the threshold. The ideals of perfection, 
the enthustasins of self-devotion, honour, love, 
and duty. which thrill the hoy aud girl, no 
longer yield with advancing years to baser 
motives, but continue to animate life to the 
end. You remember what Wordsworth said— 


‘Woven Hes about us in our infiney 
Shades of the prison-house begin ie c ole se 
Upon the gr ine boy.’ 


T think if he were a partaker of our life he 
would not have been moved to extol childhood 
at the expense of maturmty, for lite grows 
ever Wider and higher to the last.’ 


““NEITHER IN THIS MOUNIAIN, NOK AT JERUSALEM.” 


ee 


THe next morning, it being again necessary 
for Edith to report at her post obsdnty,? 
accompanied her to the railway station. 
While we stood waiting for the train, my 
attention was drawn to a distinguished. look- 
ing man who alighted from an incoming car. 
He appeared by nineteenth century standards 
about sixty years old, and was therefore pre- 
sumably eighty or ninety, that being about 
the rate of allowance I have found it neces- 
sary to make in estimating the ages of my 


SN NGL 
new contemporalics, owing to the slower 
advent of signs of age in these times. On 


speaking to Idith of this person, T was muth 
interested when she informed me (hat he Was 
no cther than Mr. Barton, whose sermon by 
telephone had so impressed me on the first 
Sunday of my new life, as set forth in 

“Looking Backward.” Edith had Just time 
to introduce me before taking the train. 

As we lett the station together, T said to 
my compamon that if he weuld cxiuse the 
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inquiry I should be interested to know what 
particular sect or religious body he repre- 
sented. 

“My dear Mr. West,” was the reply, 
‘your question suggests that my friend Dr. 
Leete has not probably said much to you 
abont the modern way of regarding religious 
niatters.”’ 

‘‘Our conversation has turned but little on 
that subject,’ I answered; ‘‘ but it will not 
surprise me to learn that your ideas and 
practices are quite different from those ot 
iy day. Indeed, religious ideas and 
ecclesiastical institutions were already at that 
time undergoing such rapid and radical de- 
composition that it was safe to predict if 
rcligion were to survive another century it 
would be under very different forms from 
any the past had known.”’ 

“You have suggested a topic,’ said my 
companion, ‘‘of the greatest possible interest 
to me. If you have nothing else to do, and 
would like to talk a little about it, nothing 
would give me more pleasure.”’ 

Upon receiving the assurance that I had 
absolutely no occupation except to pick up 
information about the twentieth century, Mr. 
Barton said— 

“Let us, then, go into this old church, 
which you will no doubt have already recog- 
nised as a relic of your time. There we can 
sit comfortably while we talk, amid sur- 
roundings well fitted to our theme.”’ 

I then perceived that we stood before one 
of the last century church buildings which 
have been preserved as historical monuments, 
and, moreover, as it oddly enough fell out, 
that this particular church was no other than 
the one my family had always attended, and 
I as well—that is, whenever I attended any 
church, which was not often. 

‘What an extraordinary coincidence !’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Barton, when I told him this; 
‘“who would have expected it? Naturally, 
when you revisit a spot so franght with 
affecting associations, you will wish to be 
alone. You must pardon my involuntary in- 
discretion in proposing to turn in here.”’ 

‘Really,’ I replied, ‘‘the coincidence is 
interesting merely, not at all affecting. 
Young men of my day did not, asa rule, take 
their church relations very seriously. I shall 
he interested to see how the old place looks, 
Let us go in, by all means.”’ 

The interior proved to be quite unchanged 
in essential particulars since the last time IL 
had been within its walls, more than a cen- 
tury before. That last occasion, I well re- 
membered, had been an Easter service, to 
which I had escorted some pretty country 
cousins who wanted to hear the music and 
see the flowers. No doubt the processes of 
decay had rendered necessary many _ restora- 
tions, but they had been carried ont so as to 
preserve completely the original effecfs. 

Leading the way dawn the main aisle, I 
paused m front of the family pew. 
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“This, Mr. Barton,” I said; ‘is, or was, 
my pew. It is true that I am a little in 
arrears on pew rent, but I think I may ven- 
ture to invite you to sit with me.’’ 

I had truly told Mr. Barton that there was 
very little sentiment connected with such 
church relations as | had maintained. They 
were indeed merely a matter of family tradt- 
tion and social propriety. But in another 
way I found mysclf not a little moved, as, 
dropping into my accustomed place at the 
head of the pew, I looked about the dim 
and silent interior. As my eye roved from 
pew to pew my imagination called back to 
life the men and women, the young men and 
maidens, who had been wont of «a Sunday, 
a hundred years before, to sit in those 
places. As I recalled their various activities, 
ambitions, hopes, fears, envies, and intrigues, 
all dominated, as they had been, by the idea 
of money possessed, lost, or Iusted after, I 
was impressed not so much with the personal 
death which had come to these my old ac- 
quaintances as by the thonght of the com- 
pletencss with which the whole © social 
scheme in which they had lived and moved 
and had their being had passed away. Not 
only were they gone, but their world was 
gone, and its place knew it no more. How 
strange, how artificial, how grotesque that 
world had been !—and yet to them and to me, 
while I was one of them, it had seemed the 
only possible mode of existence. 

Mr. Barton, with delicate respect for my 
absorption, waited for me to break the 
silence. 

‘‘No donbt,’? I said, “‘since you preserve 
our churches as curiosities, you must have 
better ones of your own for use?” 

‘In point of fact,’’ my companion replied, 
“we have httle or no use for churches at 
all.’ 

‘‘Ah, yes! I had forgotten for the moment 
that it was by telephone I heard your 
sermon. The telephone, in its present perfec- 
tion, must indeed have quite dispensed with 
the necessity of the church as an audience- 
room.” 

‘‘In other words,’ replied Mr. Barton, 
‘when we assemble now we need no longer 
bring our bodies with us. It is a curious 
paradox that while the telephone and elec- 
troscope, by abolishing distance as a hind- 
rance to sight and hearing, have brought 
mankind into a closeness of sympathetic and 
intellectnal rapport never before imagined, 
they have at the same time enabled indi- 
viduals, although keeping in closest tonch 
with everything going on in the world, to 
enjoy, if they choose, a physical privacy such 
as one had to be a hermit to command in your 
day. Our advantages in this respect have so 
far spoiled us that being in a crowd, which 
was the matter-of-course penalty you had to 
pay for seeing or hearing anything interest- 
ing, would seem too dear a price to pay for 
almost any enjoyment.” 
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“T can imagine,” I said, ‘that ecclesiasti- 

cal institutions must have been affected in 
other ways besides the disuse of church 
buildings, by the general adaptation of the 
telephone system to religious teaching. In 
my day, the fact that no “speaker could reach 
by voice more than a small group of hearers 
made it necessary to have a veritable army 
of preachers—some fifty thousand, say, in 
the United States alone—in order to instinct 
the population. Of these, not one in many 
hundreds was a person who had anything to 
ntter really worth hearing. For example, we 
will say that fitty thousand clergymen 
preached every Sunday as many sermons to 
as many congregations. Fonr-fifths of these 
sermons were poor, half of the rest perhaps 
fair, some of the others good, and a few 
score, possibly, out of the whole really of 
fine class. Now, nobody, of course, would 
hear a poor discourse on any subject when 
he could just as easily hear a fine one, and 
if we had perfected the telephone system to 
the point you have, the result would have 
been, the first Sunday after its introduction, 
that everybody who wanted to hear a sermon 
would have connected with the lecture rooms 
or churches of the few widely-celebrated 
preachers, and the rest would have had no 
hearers at all, and presently have been 
obliged to seek new occupations.” 

Mr. Barton was amused. ‘‘You have, in 
fact, hit,’”? he said, ‘‘upon the mechahical 
side of one of the most important contrasts 
between your times and ours—namely, the 
modern suppression of mediocrity in ‘teach- 
ing, whether intellectual or religions. Being 
able to pick from the choicest intellects, and 
most inspired moralists and seers of the 
generation, everybody of course agrees in re- 
garding it a waste of time to listen to any 
who have less weighty messages to deliver. 
When you consider that all ave thus able to 
obtain the best inspiration the greatest minds 
can give, and couple this with the fact that, 
thanks to the universality of the higher edu- 
cation, all are at least pretty good judges of 
what is best, you have the secret of what 
might be called at once the strongest safe- 
guard of the degree of civilisation we have 
attained, and the surest pledge of the highest 
possible "rate of progress toward ever better 
conditions—namely, the leadership of moral 
and intellectual genius. To one like you, 
educated according to the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century as to what democracy meant, 
it may seem like a paradox that the eynalicing 
of economic and educational conditions, 
which has perfected democracy, should have 
resulted in the most perfect aristocracy, or 
government by the best, that could be con- 
ceived ; yet what result could be more matter- 
of course? The people of to-day, too intel- 
ligent to be misled or abused for selfish ends 
even by demigeds, are ready, on the other 
hand, to comprehend and to follow with en- 
thnsiasm every better leading. ‘The result is, 
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that our gieatest men and women wield to- 
day an unselfish empire, more absolute than 
your czars dreamed of, and vf an extent to 
make Alexander's congnests geom provincial. 
There are inen in the world who ee they 
choose to appeal to their fellow-men, by the 
hare announcement are able to command the 
simultaneous attention of one to tive or eight 
hundred milhons of people, In fact, it the 
occasion he a great one, and the speaker 
worthy of it, a world-wide silence reigns as 
in their varions places, some beneath the sun 
and others under the stars, some hy the 
light of dawn and otheis at sunset, all hang 


on the lips of the teacher, Such power 
would have seemed, perhaps, im vour day 
dangerous, but when you consider that its 
tenure is conditional on the wisdem and un- 
selfishness ef its exercise, and would fail 
with the first false note, you may judse that 
it is a duminion as sate as God's.” 

“Dr. Lecte,” le said, “has. tolel ane sunie- 


thing of the wav in which the nniversality 
of culture, combined with yeur scientific ap- 
pliances, has made physically possible this 
leadership of the best; but, bE beg vour 
pardon, how could a speaker address num- 
bers so vast as yowspeak of unless the pente- 
costal miracle were repeated? Surely the 
audience must he limited at least by the 
number of those understanding one langiage.”’ 
“Ts it possible that Dr. Leete has not told 
you of our universal language?” 
cn have heard no language but. English,’ 
“Of course, everybody talks the mene 


of his own country with his countrymen, but 
with the rest of the wold he talks the 
general language—that is to say. we have 


nowadays to acquire but two 
talk to all peoples—our own, and the wuni- 
versal, We may learn as many more as we 
please, and we usually please to learn many, 
but these two are alone needtul to go all 
over the world, or to speak acress it without 
an interpreter. A number of the smaller 
nations have wholly abandoned their national 
tongue, and talk only the general lingnace. 
The greater nations, which have fine lHtera- 
ture embalmed in their languages, have been 
more reluctant to abandon them, and in this 
way the smaller folks have actually had a 
certain sort of advantage over the creater. 
The tendency, however. to cultivate but one 
langnage as a living tongue, and to treat 
all the others as deal or mombund, is’ in- 
creasing at such a rate that if you had slept 
throuch another generation vou might have 
found none but. philologic al expeats able to 
talk with yon.’ 

“Bunt even with the 
and the universal lancnace,”’ [ 
still remains the ceremonial and ritual side 
of religion to be considered. Vor the pin tice 
of that T should suppose the prously inclined 
wonld still need chirches to assemble in, 
however able to dispense with them for pur- 
poses of insti tion.” 


languages to 


universal telephone 
said, ‘there 
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‘“‘Tf any feel that need, there is no reason 
why they should not have as many churches 
as they wish, and assemble as often as they 
see fit. I do not know but there are still 
those who do so. But with a high grade of 
intelligence become universal the world was 
bound to outgrow the ceremonial side of 
religion which, with its forms and symbols, 
its holy times and places, its sacrifices, feasts, 
fasts, and new moons, meant so much in the 
child-time of the race. The time has now 
fully come which Christ foretold in that 
talk with the woman by the well of Samaria 
when the idea of the Temple, and all it stood 
for, would give place to the wholly spiritual 
religion, without respect of times or places, 
which he declared most pleasing to God.” 

“With the ritual and ceremonial side of 
religion outgrown,”’ said I, ‘‘with church at- 
tendance become supertiluous for purposes of 
instruction, and everybody selecting his own 
preacher on personal grounds, I should say 
that sectarian lines must have pretty nearly 
disappeared.”’ 

“Ah, yes!’’ said Mr. Barton, ‘“‘that re- 
minds me that our talk began with your in- 
quiry as to what religious sect I belonged to. 
Tt is a very long time since it has been cus- 
tomary for people to divide themselves into 
sects and classify themselves under different 
names on account of variations of opinion as 
to matters of religion.” 

‘Ts it possible,’’ I exclaimed, “‘that you 
mean to say people no longer quarrel over 
religion? Do you actually tell me that 
human beings have become capable of enter- 
taining different opinions about the next 
world without becoming enemies in this? 
Dr. Leete has compelled me to believe a good 
many miracles, but this is too much.’’ 

‘‘T do not wonder that it seems rather a 
startling proposition, at first statement, to a 
man of the nineteenth century,’’ replied Mr. 
3artcn. ‘But, after all, who was it who 


riarted and kept up the quarrelling over re- 


ligion in former days?” 

“Tt was, of course, the ecclesiastical 
bodies—the priests and preachers.”’ 

‘But they were not many. 
able to make so much trouble?” 

‘“On account of the masses of the people 
who, being densely ignorant, were corre- 
spondingly superstitious and bigoted, and 


were tools in the hands of the ecclesiastics.’’, 


‘But there was a minority of the cultured. 
Were they bigoted also? Were they tools of 
the ecclesiastics? ”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, they always held a calm 
and tolerant attitude on religious questions, 
and were independent of the priesthoods. If 
they deferred to ecclesiastical influence at all, 
it was because they held it needful for the 


purpose of controlling the ignorant popu- 
lace.” 

“Very good. You have explained your 
miracle. There is no ignorant populace now 


for whose sake it is necessary for the more 


How were they 
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intelligent to make any compromises with 
truth. Your cultured class, with their 
tolerant and philosophical view of religious 
differences, and the criminal folly of quarrel- 
ling about them, has become the only class 
there is.”’ 

‘‘How long is it since people ceased to call 
themselves Catholics, Protestants, Baptists, 
Methodists, and so on?”’ 

‘That kind of classification may be said to 
have received a fatal shock at the time of 
the great Revalution, when sectarian demar- 
cations and doctrinal differences, already 
fallen into a good deal of disregard, were 
completely swept away and forgotten in the 
passionate impulse of brotherly love which 
brought men together for the founding of a 
nobler social order. The old habit might 
possibly have revived in time had it not been 
for the new culture, which, during the first 
generation subsequent to the Revolution, de- 
stroyed the soil of ignorance and superstition 
which had supported ecclesiastical influence 
and made its recrudescence impossible for 
evermore. 

‘‘Although, of course,’? continued my com- 
panion, ‘‘the universalising of intellectual 
culture is the only cause that needs to be 
considered in accounting for the total disap- 
pearance of religious sectarianism, yet it will 
give you a more vivid realisation of the gulf 
fixed between the ancient and the modern 
usages as to religion if you consider certain 
economic conditions, now wholly passed 
away, which in your time buttressed the 
pewer of ecclesiastical institutions in very 
substantial ways. Of course, in the first 
place, church buildings were needful to 
preach in, and equally so for the ritual and 
ceremonial side of religion. Moreover, the 
sanction of religious teaching depending 
chiefly on the authority of tradition instead 
of its own reasonableness, made it necessary 
for any preacher who would command hearers 
to enter the service of some of the estab- 
lished sectarian organisations. Religion, in 
a word, like industry and _ politics, was 
capitalised by greater or smaller corporations 
which exclusively controlled the plant and 
machinery, and conducted it for the prestige 
and power of the firms. As all those who 
desired to engage in politics or industry were 
obliged to do so in subjection to the indi- 
viduals and corporations controlling the 
machinery, so was it in religious matters 
likewise. Persons desirous of entering on 
the occupation of religions teaching could 
do so only by conforming to the conditions 
of some of the organisations controlling the 
machinery, plant, and good-will of the busi- 
ness—that is to say, of some one of the great 
ecclesiastical corporations. To teach religion 
outside of these corporations, when not posi- 
tively illegal, was a most difficult under- 
taking, however great the ability of the 
teacher—as difficult, indeed, as it was to get 
on in politics without wearing a party badge, 
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or to succeed in business in opposition to the 
great capitalists. The would-be religious 
teacher had to attach himself, therefore, to 
some one or other of the sectarian organisa- 
tions, whose mouthpiece he must consent to 
be, as the condition of obtaining any hearing 
at all. The organisation might be hier- 
archical, in which case he took his instrue- 
tions from above, or it might be congrega- 
tional, in which case he took his erders fram 
below. The one method was monarchical, 
the other democratic, but one as ineonsistent 
as the other with the oftice of the religious 
teacher, the first condition of which, as we 
look at it, should be absolute spontaneity of 
feeling and liberty of utterance. 

“It may be said that the old eeclesiastical 
system depended on a double bondage : first, 
the intellectual subjection of the masses 
through ignoranee to their spiritual directors ; 
and, secondly, the bondage of the directors 
themselves to the sectarian organisations, 
which as spiritual capitalists monopolised the 
opportunities of teaching. As the bondage 
was twofold, so also was the enfranchise- 
ment—a deliverance alike of the people and 
of their teachers, who, under the guise of 
leaders, had been themselves but puppets. 
Nowadays preaching is as free as hearing, 
and as open to all. The man who feels a 
special calling to talk to his fellows upon 
religious themes has no need of any other 
capital than something worth saying. Given 
this, without need of any further machinery 
than the free telephone, he is able to com- 
mand an audience limited only by the force 





and fitness of what he has to say. He now 
does not live by his preaching. His business 
is not a distinet profession. He does not 


belong to a class apart from other citizens, 
either by education or occupation. It is not 
needful for any purpose that he should do 
so. The higher education which he shares 
with all others furnishes ample intellectual 
eqmpment, while the abundant leisure for 
personal pursuits with which our hfe is in- 
terfused, and the entire exemption from 
pubhe duty after forty-five, give abundant 
opportunity for the exercise of his vocation. 
{n a word, the modern religious teacher is a 
prophet, not a priest. The sanction of his 
words hes not in any human ordination or 
ecclesiastical ercquatur, but, even as it was 
with the prophets of old, in such response as 
his words may hdve power to evoke from 
human hearts.’’ 

“Tf people,” I snegested, ‘still retaining a 
taste for the old-time ritual and ceremonial 
observances and face-to-face preaching, 
should desire to have churches and clergy 
for their special service, is there anything to 
prevent it?” 

‘No, indeed. Liberty is the first and last 
word of our civilisation. It is perfectly con- 
sistent with our eeonomie system for a group 
of individuals, by contributing ont of their 
incomes, not only to rent buildings for 
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group purposes, but, by indemnifying the 
nation for the less of an individual's public 
service, to secure him = as_ their special 
ninister. Though the state will enforce no 
private contracts of any sort, it does not 
forbid them. The old ecclesiastical system 
was, for a time after the NKevolution, kept 
up by remnants in this way, and night be 
until now if anybody had wished. But the 
contempt into which the hireling relation 
had fallen at once after the Revolution soon 
made the position of such hired clergyinen 
intolerable, and presently there were none 
who would demean themselves by entering 
upon so despised a relation, and none, indeed, 
who would have spiritual service, of all 
others, on such terms.” 

“As you tell the story,’ I said, ‘‘it seems 
very plain how it all came about, and could 
not have been otherwise; but you can_per- 
haps hardly imagine how a man of the mine- 
teenth century, accustomed to the vast place 
oceupied by the ecclesiastical edifice and in- 
fluenee in human affairs, 1s affected by the 
idea of a world getting on without anything 
of the sort.” 

“T can imagine something of your sensa- 
tion,”’ replied my companion, ‘‘though doubt- 
less not adequately. And yet I must say 
that no change in the social order seems to 
us to have been more distinctly foreshadowed 
by the signs of the times in your day than 
precisely this passing away of the ecclesias- 
tical system. As you yourself observed, just 
before we caine into this chureh, there was 
then going on a general deliquescence of dog- 
matism which made your contemporaries 
wonder what was going to be left. The in- 
fluence and authority of the clergy were 


rapidly disappearing, the sectarian lines 
were being obliterated, the creeds were 


falling into contempt, and the authority of 
tradition was being repudiated. Surely if 
anything could be safely predicted it was 
that the religions ideas and institutions of 
the world were approaching some great 
change.”’ 

““Doubtless,”” said T, “if the ecclesiastics 
of my day had regarded the result as merely 
depending on the drift of opinion among 
men, they would have been inclined to give 
up all hope of retaining their influence, but 
there was another element in the case which 
gave them courage.” 

eWnd avhat. was tnat 27’ 

“The women. They were in my day called 
the religions sex. The clergy generally were 
ready to admit that so far as the interest of 
the cultured class of men, and indeed of the 
men generaily, in the churches went, they 
were in a bad way, but they had faith that 
the devotion of the women would save the 
cause. Woman was the sheet-anehor of the 
Church. Not only were women the chief at- 
tendants at religions functions, but it was 
largely through their influence on the men 
that the latter tolerate, even so far as they 
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did, the ecclesiastical pretensions. Now, 
were not our clergymen justified in counting 
on the continued suppert of women, whatever 
the men might do?”’ 

‘Certainly they would have been if 
woman’s position was to remain unchanged, 
but, as you are doubtless by this time well 
aware, the elevation and enlargement of 
woman's sphere in all directicnus was perhaps 
the most notable single aspect of the Revo- 
lution. When women were called the re- 
ligious sex it would have been indeed a high 
ascription if it had been meant that they 
were the more spiritually minded, but that 
was not at all what the phrase significd to 
those who used it: it was merely intended 
to put in a complimentary way the fact that 
women in your day were the docile sex. 
Less educated, as a rule, than men, unaccus- 
tomed to responsibility, and trained in habits 
of subordination and_ self-distrust, they 
leaned in all things upon precedent and 
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authority. Naturally, therefore, they still 
held to the principle of authoritative teach- 
ing in religion long after men had generally 
rejected it. All that was changed with the 
Revolution, and indeed began to change long 
before it. Since the Revolution there has 
been no difference in the education of the 
sexes nor in the independence of their 
economic and social position, in the exercise 
of responsibility or experience in the prac- 
tical conduct of affairs. As you might natur- 
ally infer, they are no longer, as formerly, a 
peculiarly docile class, nor have they any 
more toleration for authority, whether in 
religion, politics, or economics, than their 
brethren. In every pursuit of life they join 
with men on equal terms, including the most 
important and engrossing of all our pursuits 
—the search after knowledge concerning the 
nature and destiny of man and his relation 
to the spiritual and material infinity of which 
he is a part.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ERITIS SICUT DEUS 


‘‘T mnrer, then,” © said, ‘that the disap- 
pearance of religicus divisions and_ the 
priestly caste has not operated to lessen the 
general interest in religion.” 

‘‘Should you have supposed that it would 
so operate?” 

“T don’t know. I never gave much 
thought to such matters. The ecclesiastical 
class represented that they were very essen- 
tial to the conservation of religion, and the 
rest of us took it for granted that it was 
80. 

‘‘ Every social institution which has existed 
for a considerable time,’ rephed Mr. Bar- 
ton, ‘‘has doubtless performed some func- 
tion which was at the time more or less 
useful and necessary. Kings, ecclesiastics, 
and capitalists—all of them, for that matter, 
merely different sorts of capitalists—have, no 
doubt, in their proper periods, performed 
functions which, however badly discharged, 
were necessary and could not then have been 
discharged in any better manner. But just 
as the abelition of royalty was the beginning 
of decent gevernment, just as the abolitien 
of private capitalism was the beginning of 
effective wealth production, so the disappear- 
ance of church organisation and machinery, 
or ecclesiastical capits lism, was the beginning 
uf a world-awakening of impassioned interest 


in the vast concerns covered by the word 
religion, 

‘“ Necessary as may have been the subjec- 
tion of the race to priestly autherity in the 
course of human evolution, it was the form 
of tutelage which, of all others, was most 
calculated to benumb and deaden the facul- 
ties affected by it, and the collapse of eccle- 
siasticism presently prepared the way for an 
enthusiasm of interest in the great problems 
of human nature and destiny which would 
have been scarcely conceivable by the worthy 
ecclesiastics of your day who, with such 
painful efforts and small results, sought to 
awake their flocks to spiritual concerns. The 
lack of geucral interest in these questions in 
your time was the natural result of their 
monopoly as the special province of the 
priestly class whose members stood as inter- 
preters between man and the mystery about 
him, undeitaking to guarantee the spiritual 
welfare of all who wonld trust them. The 
decay of priestly authority left every soul 
face to face with that mystery, with the re- 
sponsibility of its interpretation upon him- 
self. The collapse of the traditional 
theologies relieved the whele subject of man’s 
relation with the infinite from the oppres- 
sive effect of the false finalities of dogma 
which had till then made the most bound- 
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less of sciences the most cramped and 
narrow. Instead of the mind-paralysing 
worship of the past and the bondage of the 
present to that which is written, the convic- 
tion took hold on men that there was no 
limit to what they might know concerning 
their nature and destiny, and no limit to 
that destiny. ‘The priestly idea that the 
past was diviner than the present, that God 
was behind the race, gave place to the be- 
lief that we should look forward and not 
backward for inspiration, and that the pre- 
sent and the future promised a fuller and 


more certain knowledge concermng the 
soul and (Cod than any the past had 
attained.” 


‘“Has this behef,” I asked, ‘‘ been thus 
far practically confirmed by any progress 
actually made in the assurance of what is 
true as to these things? Do you consider 
that you really know more about them than 
we did, or that you know more positively 
the things which we merely tried to be- 
lieve?” 

Mr. Barton paused a moment before re- 
plying. 

‘‘You remarked a little while ago,” he 
said, ‘‘that your talks with Dr. Leete had 
as yet turned little on religious matters. In 
introducing you to the modern world it was 
entirely right and logical that he should 
dwell at first mainly upon the change in 
economie systems, for that has, of course, 
furnished the necessary material basis for all 
the other changes that have taken place. 
But L am sure that you will never meet any- 
one who, being asked in what direction the 
progress of the race during the past century 
has tended most to increase human happi- 
ness, would not reply that it had been in 
the science of the soul and its relation to the 
Eternal and Infinite. 

‘‘This progress has been the result not 
merely of a more rational conception of the 
subject, and complete intellectual freedom in 
its study, but largely also of social conditions 
which have set us almost wholly free from 
material engrossments. We have now for 
nearly a century enjoved an economic wel- 
fare which has Jeft nothing to be wished for 
inthe way of physical satisfactions, especially 
as in proportion to the inerease of this 
abundance there has been through culture a 
development of simplicity in taste which re- 
jects excess and surfeit, and ever makes less 
and less of the material side of life, and 
more of the mental and moral. Thanks to 
this co-operation of the material with the 
moral evolution, the more we have the less 


we need. Long ago it came to be recognised 
that on the material side the race had 
reached the goal of its evolution. We have 


practically lost ambition for further progress 
in that direction. The natural result has 
been that for a long period the main ener- 
gies of the intellect have been concentrated 
upon the possibilities of the spiritual evolu- 
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tion of mankind for which the completion of 
its material evolution has but prepared the 
beginning. What we have so Yar learned we 
are convinced is but the first faint inkling 
of the knowledge we shall attain to; and yet 
if the limitations of this earthly state were 
such that we might never hope here to know 
more than now we should not repine, for the 
knowledge we have has sutficed to turn the 
shadow of death into a bow of promise and 
distil the saltness out of human tears. You 
will observe, as you shall come to know more 
of our literature, that one respect in which 
it differs from yours is the total lack of the 
tragic note. ‘This has very naturally fol- 
lowed, from a conception of our real life, as 
having an inaccessible security, ‘hid in God,’ 
as Paul said, whereby the accidents and 
vicissitudes of the personality are reduced to 
relative triviality. 

‘“*Your seers and poets in exalted moments 
had seen that death was but a step in life, 
but this seemed to most of you to have 
been a hard saying. Nowadays, as life ad- 
vanees towards its close, instead of being 
shadowed by gloom, it 1s marked by an 
access of impassioned expectancy which 
would cause the young to envy the old, but 
for the knowledge that in a little while the 
same door will be opened to them. In your 
day the undertone of life seems to have been 
one of unutterable sadness, which, like the 
moaning of the sea to those who live near 
the ocean, made itself audible whenever tor 
a moment the noise and bustle of petty en- 
grossments ceased. Now this undertone is 
so exultant that we are still to hear it.” 

‘*Tf men go on,” I said, ‘‘ growing at this 
rate in the knowledge of divine things and 
the sharing of the divine hfe, what will 
they yet come to?” 

Mr. Barton smiled. 

‘Said not the serpent in the old story, 
‘If you eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge you shall be as gods’? ‘The 
promise was true in words, but apparently 
there was some mistake about the tree. Per- 
haps it was the tree of selfish knowledge, or 
else the fruit was not ripe. The story is 
obscure. Christ later said the same thing 
when He told men that they might be the 
sons of God. But He made no mistake as to 
the tree He showed them, and the fruit was 
ripe. It was the fruit of love, for umversal 
love is at once the seed and fruit, cause and 
effect, of the highest and completest know- 
ledge. Through boundless love man becomes 
a god, for thereby is he made conscious of 
his oneness with Cod, and all things are put 
under his feet. Jt has heen only since the 
great Revolution brought in the era of 
human brotherhood that mankind has been 
able to eat abundantly of this fruit of the 
true tree of knowledye, and thereby grow 
more and more into the conseiousness of the 
divine soul as the essential self and the 
true hiding of our lives. Yes, indeed, we 
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shall be gods. 
civilisation is ‘Fritis sicut Deus. 

“You speak® of Christ. Do I understand 
that this modern religion is considered by 
you to be the same doctrine Christ taught?” 

‘“Most certainly. It has been taught from 
the beginning of history, and doubtless 
earlier, but Christ’s teaching is that which 
has most fully and clearly come down to us. 
It was the doctrine that He taught, but the 
world could not then receive it save a few, 
nor indeed has it ever been possible for the 
orld in general to receive it, or even to 
understand it, until this present century.” 

‘Why could not the world receive earlier 
the revelation it seems to find so easy of 
comprehension now?” 

‘Because,’ replicd Myr. Barton, ‘‘the 
prophet and revealer of the soul and of God, 
which are the same, is love, and until these 
latter days the world refused to hear love, 
but crucified Him. The religion of Christ, 
depending as it did upon the experience and 
intuitions of the unselfish enthusiasms, could 
not possibly be accepted or understood 
generally by a world which tolerated a social 
system based upon fratricidal strnggle as the 
condition of existence. Prophets, messiahs, 
seers, and saints might indeed for themselves 
see God face to face, but it was impossible 
that there should be any general apprchen- 
sion of God as Christ saw Him until social 
justice had brought in brotherly love. Man 
must be revealed to man as brother before 
God could be revealed to him as Father. 
Nominally, the clergy professed to accept 
and repeat Christ’s teaching that God is a 
loving Father, but of course it was simply 
impossible that any such idea should actu- 
ally germinate and take root in hearts as 
cold and hard as stone toward their fellow- 
beings, and sodden with hate and suspicion 
of them. ‘If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’ The priests 
deafened their flocks with appeals to love 
God, to give their hearts to Him. They 
shonld have rather taught them, as Christ 
did, to love their fellow-men, and give their 
hearts to them. Hearts so given the love of 
God would presently enkindle, even as, 


The motto of the modern 
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according to the ancients, fire from heaven 
might be depended on to ignite a sacrifice 
fitly prepared and laid. 

‘*From the pulpit yonder, Mr. West, doubt- 
less you have many times heard these words 
and many like them repeated, ‘If we love 
one another, God dwelleth in us, and His 
love is perfected in us’; ‘He that loveth his 
brother dwelleth in the light’; ‘If any man 
say I love God, and hateth his biother, he is 
a liar’; ‘He that loveth not his brother, 
abideth in death’; ‘God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God’; ‘Every 
one that loveth knoweth God’; ‘He that 
loveth not knoweth not God.’ 

“Here is the very distillation of Christ’s 
teaching as to the conditions of entering on 
the divine life. in this we find the suffi- 
cient explanation why the revelation which 
came to Christ so long ago and to other 
illumined souls could not possibly be received 
by mankind in general so long as an in- 
human social order made a wall between man 
and God, and why, the moment that wall 
was cast down, the revelation flooded the 
earth like a sunburst. 

«Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us,’ and mark how the words were made good 
in the way by which at last the race found 
God! It was not, remember, by direetly, 
purposely, or consciously seeking God. ‘The 
great enthusiasm of humanity which over- 
threw the old order and brought in the 
fraternal society was not primarily or con- 
sciously a Godward aspiration at all. It was 
essentially a humane movement. It was a 
melting and flowing forth of men’s hearts 
toward one another, a rush of contrite, re- 
pentant tenderness, an impassioned impulse 
of mutual love and self-devotion to the com- 
monweal. But ‘if we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us,’ and so men found it. It 
appears that there came a moment, the most 
transcendent moment in the history of the 
race of man, when with the fraternal glow 
of this world of new-found embracing 
brothers there seems to have mingled the in- 
effable thrill of a divine participation, as if 
the hand of God were clasped over the joined 
hands of men. And so it has continued to 
this day, and shall fer evermore.”’ 


SEVERAL 


AFTER dinner the doctor said that he had an 
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even with that limitation, it may seem 


excursion to suggest for the afternoon. 

‘It has often occurred to me,” he went 
on, ‘‘that when you shall go out into the 
world and become familiar with its features 
by your own observation, you will, in looking 
back on these preparatory lessons IL have 
tried to give you, forin a very poor impres- 
sion of my talent as a pedagogue. I aim very 
much dissatisfied myself with the method in 
which I have developed the subject. which, 
instead of having been philosophically con- 
ceived as a plan of instruction, has been 
merely a series of random talks, guided rather 
by vour own curiosity than any scheme on 
my part.” 

“Tam very thankful, my dear friend and 


teacher,” I replied, ‘‘that you have spared 
me the philosophical method, Without 
boasting that I have acquired so soon a 
ecmplete understanding of your modern 


system, I am very sure that I know a good 
deal more about it than I otherwise should, 
for the very reason that yon have so good- 
naturedly followed the lead of my curiosity 
instead of tying me to the tailboard of a 
method.”’ 

‘‘T should certainly like to believe,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘that our talks have been as 
instructive to you as they have been delight- 
ful to me, and if I have made mistakes it 
should be remembered that perhaps no in- 
structor ever had or is likely to have a task 
quite so large aS mine, or one so uwunex- 
pectedly thrust upon him, or, finally, one 
which, being so large, the natural curiosity 
of his pupil compelled him to cover in so 
short a time.”’ 

“But you were speaking of an excursion 
for this afternoon.” 

‘‘Yes,”? said the doctor. ‘It is a sugges- 
tion in the line of an attempt to remedy 
some few of my too probable omissions of 
important things in trying to acquaint you 
with how we live now. What do you say 
to chartering an air car this afternoon for 
the purpose of taking a bird’s-eve view of the 
city and environs and seeing what its varions 
aspects may suggest in the way of features 
of present-day civilisation which we have 
not touched upon?”’ 

The idea struck me as admirable, and we 
at once proceeded to put it in execution. 


In these brief and fragmentary reminis- 
cences of my first experiences in the modern 
world it is, of course, impossible that I 
should refer to one in a hundred of the start- 
ling things which happened to me. Still, 
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strange to my readers that I have not had 
more to say of the wonder excited in my 
mind by the number and character of the 
great mechanical inventions and applications 
unknown in my day, which contribute to 
the material fabric and actuate the mechan- 
ism of your civilisation. For example, al- 
though this was very far froin being. my 
first air trip, I do not think that T have 
before referred to a soit of experience which 
to a representative of the last century must 
naturally have been nothing less than 
astounding. J can only say, by way of ex- 
planation of this seeming indifierence to the 
mechanical wonders of this age. that had 
they been ten times more marvellous, they 
would still have impressed me with infinitely 
less astonishment than the moral revolution 
illustrated by your new social order. 

This, I am sure, is what would be the 
experience of any man of my time undcr my 
circumstances. The march of scientific dis- 
covery and mechanical invention during the 
last half of the nineteenth century had 
already been so great, and was proceeding so 
rapidly, that we were prepared to expect 
almost any amonnt of development in the 
same lines in the future. Your submarine 
shipping we had distinctly anticipated, and 
even partially realised. The discovery of 
the electrical powers had made almost any 
mechanical conception seem possible. As to 
navigation of the air, we fully expected that 
would be somehow successfully solved by 
our grandchildren, if not by ovr children. 
If, indeed, ] had not found men sailing the 
aie, ok should have been distinc tly disap- 
pointed. 

But while we were prepared to expect well. 
nich anything of man’s intellectual develoy 
ment and the’ perfecting of his mastery over 
the material world, we were utterly sceptical 
as to the possibility of anv large moral im- 
provement on his part. As a moral being, 
we believed that he had got his growth, as 
the saying was, and would never in this world 
at least attain to a nobler stature. As a philo- 
sophical proposition, we recognised as fully 
as you do that the galden rule would afford 
the basis of a social life in which every one 
would be infinitely happier than anybody was 
in our world, and that the true interest of all 
would be furthered by establishing such a 
social orders; but we held, nt the same time, 
that the moral baseness and self-blinding sel- 
fishness of man would for ever prevent him 
from realising snch an ideal. In vain had he 
been endowed with a ced-like intellect; it 
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wonld not avail him for any of the higher 
uses of life, for an ineradicable moral per- 
verseness would always hinder him from 
doing as well as he knew, and hold him in 
hopeless subjection to the Lasest and most 
suicidal impulses of his nature. 

“Impossible; it is against human nature!” 
was the cry which met and for the most part 
overbore and silenced every prophet or 
teacher who sought to rousa the world to 
discontent with the reign of chaos, and 
awaken faith in the possibility of a kingdom 
of God on earth. 

Is it any wonder, then, that one hke me, 
bred in that atmosphere of moral despair, 
should pass over with comparatively litle 
attention the miraculous material achieve- 
ments of this age, to study with ever-growing 
awe and wonder the secret of your just and 
joyous living? 

As I look back I see now how truly this 
base view of human nature was the greatest 
infidelity to God and man which the human 
race ever fell into: but, alas! it was not 
the infidelity which the churches condemned, 
but rather a sort which their teachings of 
man’s hopeless depravity were calculated to 
implant and confirm. 

This very matter of air navigation of which 
I was speaking suggests a striking illustra- 
tion of the strange combination on the part 
of my contemporaries of unlimited faith in 
man’s material progress with total unbelief 
in his moral possibilities. As I have said, we 
fully expected that posterity would achieve 
air navigation, but the application of the 
art most discussed was its use in war to 
drop dynamite bombs in the midst of 
crowded cities. Try to realise that if you 


ean. Even Tennyson, in his vision of the 
future, saw nothing more. You remember 
how he 


‘Heard the heavens filled with shouting, 
And there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navics, 
Gre} pling in the central blue,” 


How 1HE Pror.e HOLP THE REINS. 


‘*And now,”’ said the doctor, as he checked 
the rise of our car at an altitude of about 
one thousand feet, ‘‘let us attend to our 
lesson. What do you see down there to 
suggest a question? ”’ 

"Well, to begin with,’’ I said, as the dome 
of the Statehouse caught my eye, ‘‘what on 
earth have you stuck up there? It looks for 
all the world like one of those self-steering 
windmills the farmers in my day used _ to 
pump up water with. Surely that is an odd 
sort of ornament for a public building.” 

“Tt is not intended as an ornament, but 
a symbol,” replied the doctor. “It repre- 
sents the modern ideal of a proper system 
of government. The mill stands for the 
machinery of administration, the wind that 
drives it symbolises the public will, end the 
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rudder that always keens the vane of the 
mill before the wind, however suddenly or 
completely the wind may change, stands for 
the method by which the administration is 
kept at all times responsive and obedient to 
every mandate of the people, though it be 
but a breath. 

‘*T have talked to you so much on that 
subject that I need enlarge no further on 
the impossibility of having any popular 
government worthy of the name which is nov 


based upon the economic quality of the 
citizens with its implications and conse- 
quences. No constitutional devices or clever- 


ness of parliamentary machinery could have 
possibly made popular government anything 
but a farce, so long as the private econoniic 
interest of the citizen was distinct from and 
opposed to the public interest, and the so- 
called sovereign people ate their bread from 
the hand of capitalists. Given, on the other 
hand, economic unity of private interests 
with public interest, the complete independ- 
ence of every individual on every other, and 
universal culture to cap all, and no imperfec- 
tion of administrative machinery could pre- 
vent the government from being a good one. 
Nevertheless, we have improved _ the 
machinery as much as we have the motive 
force. You used to vote once a year, or 
in two years, or in six years, as the case 
might be, for those who were to rule over 
you till the next election, and those rulers, 
from the moment of their election to the 
term of their offices, were as irresponsible 
as Czars. They were far more so, indeed, 
for the Czar at least had a supreme motive 
to leave his inheritance unimpaired to his 
son, while these elected tyrants had no in- 
terest except in making the most they could 
out of their power while they held it. 

““Tt appears to us that it is an axiom of 
democratic government that power should 
rever be delegated irrevocably for an hour, 
but should always be subject to recall by the 
delegating power. Public oflicials are nowa- 
days chosen for a term as a matter of con- 
venience, but it is not a term positive. ‘They 
are hable to have their powers revoked at 
any moment by the vote of their principals; 
neither is any measure of more than merely 
routine character ever passed by a represen- 
tative body without reference back to the 
people. The vote of no delegate npon any 
important measure can stand until his prin- 
cipals—or constituents, as you used to call 
them—have had the opportunity to cancel it. 
An elected agent of the people who offended 
the sentiment of the electors would be dis- 
placed, and his act repudiated the next day. 
You may infer that under this system the 
agent is solicitous to keep in contact with his 
principals. Not only do these precautions 
exist against irresponsible legislation, but the 
original proposition of measures comes from 
the people more often than from their repre- 
seutatives. 
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“So complete through our telephone sys- 
tem has the most complicated sort of voting 
become, that the entire nation is organised 
89 as to be able to proceed almost hke one 
parliament if needful. Our representative 
bodies, corresponding to yonr tormer Con- 
presses, Legislatures, and Parliaments, are 
under this system reduced to the exercise of 
toe funetions of what you used to call con- 
gressional committees. The people not only 
nominally but actually govern. We have a 
democracy in faet. 

“We take pains to exercise this direct and 
constant supervision of our affairs not be- 
canse we suspect or fear our elected agents, 
Under onr system of indefeasible, unchanye- 
able, economic equality there is no motive 
cr opportunity tor venality. There is no 
motive for doing evil that could be for a 
moment set against the overwhelming motive 
of deserving the public esteem, which is in- 
deed the only possible object that nowadays 
could induce any one to accept ottice. All 
our vital interests are secured beyond dis- 
turbance by the very framework of seciety. 
We could safely turn over to a selected body 
of citizens the management of the public 
affairs for their lifetime. The reason we do 
not is that we enjoy the exhilaration of con- 
ducting the government of affairs directly. 
You might compare us to a wealthy man of 
your day who, though having in his service 
any number of expert coachmen, preferred to 
handle the reins himself for the pleasure ot 
it. You used to votc perhaps once a year, 
taking five minutes for it, and grudging the 
time at that as lest from your private busi- 
ness, the pursuit of which you call, I be- 
hieve, ‘the main chance.’ Our private busi- 
ness is the public business, and we have no 
other of importance. Our ‘main chance’ is 
the public welfare, and we have no other 
chance. We vote a hundred times perhays 
in a year, on all manner of questions, from 
the temperature of the public baths or the 
plan to be selected for a publie building, to 
the greatest questions of the world umon, 
and find the exercise at once as exhilarating 
as it is in the highest sense educational. 

“And now, Julian, look down again and 
see if you do not find some other feature of 
the scene to hang a question on.” 


Tre Lutte Wars aNp the Great War. 


“IT observe,’ I said, ‘‘that the harbour 
foits are still there. IT suppose you retain 
them, like the specimen tenement houses, as 
historical evidences of the barbarism of your 
ancestors, my contemporaries.” 

“You must not be offended,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘if I say that we really have to keep 
a full assortment of snch exhibits, for fear 
the children should flatly refuse to believe 
the accounts the books give of the unaccount- 
able antics of their great-grandfathers.” 
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“The guarantee of inteiational peace 
which the world union has brought,’ L said, 
“must surely be regarded by your people as 
one of the most signal achievements of the 
new order, and yet it strikes me | have heard 
you say very little about it.” 

Ot course,” said the doctor, “it is a great 
thing in itself, bat so incomparably less im- 
portant than the abolition of the economic 
war between man and man that we regard it 
as merely incidental to the latter. Nothing 
is much more astonishing about the mental 
operations of your contemporaries than the 
fuss they made about the cruelty of your 
eccasiona) international wars while seemingly 
oblivious to the horrors of the battle for ex- 
istence in which you all were perpetually 
involved. From our point of view, your wars, 
while of course very foolish, were compara- 
tively humane and altogether petty exhibi- 
ticns as contrasted with the fratricidal 
economic struggle. In the wars only men 
took part—strong, selected men, comprising 
but a very small part of the total population. 
There were no women, no children, no old 
people, no cripples allowed to go to war. 
Lhe wounded were carefully looked after, 
whether by friends or foes, and nursed back 
to health. The rules of war forbade unneces- 
sary cruelty, and at any time an honourable 
surrender, with good treatment, was open to 
the beaten. The battles gencrally took place 
onthe frontiers, out of sight and sound of the 
masses. Wars were also very rare, often 
not one in a generation. Finally, the senti- 
ments appealed to in internation:] contlicts 
were, us a rule, those of courage and self- 
devotion. Often, indeed generally, the 
causes of the wars were unworthy of the 
sentiments of self-devotion which the fight- 
ing called out, but the sentiments themselves 
belonged to the noblest order. 

“Compare with warfare of this character 
the conditions of the economic struggle for 
existence. That was a war in which not 
merely small selected bodies of combatants 
took part, but one in which the entire popu- 
lation of every conutry, excepting the in- 
considerable groups of the rich, were forcibly 
enlisted and compelled to serve. Not only 
did women, cluldren, the aged and crippled 
have to participate in it, but the weaker the 
combatiunts the harder the conditions under 
which they must contend. Jt was a war in 
which there was no help for the wounded, no 
quarter for the vanquished. Tt was a war 
not on far frontiers, but in every city, every 
street, and every house, and its wounded, 
broken, and dying victims lay underfoot 
everywhere and shocked the eve in every 
direction that it might glance with some new 
form of misery. The ear could not escape 
the lamentations of the stricken and their 
vain cries for pity. And this war came not 
emcee or twice in a century, lusting for a few 
red weeks or months or years, and giving 
way again to peace, as did the battles of the 
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soldiers, but was perennial and perpetual, 
truceless, lifelong. Finally, it was a war 
which neither appealed to nor developed any 
noble, any generous, any honourable senti- 
ment, but, on the contrary, set a constant 
premium on the meanest, falsest, and most 
cruel propensities of human nature. 

“As we look back upon your era, the sort 
of fighting those old forts down there stood 
for seems almost noble and barely tragical 
at all, as compared with the awtul spectacle 
of the struggle for existence. 

“We even are able to sympathise with 
the declaration of some of the professional 
soldiers of your age that occasional wars, 
with their appeals, however false, to the 
generous and_ self-devoting passions, were 
absolutely necessary to prevent your society, 
otherwise so utterly sordid and selfish in its 
ideals, from dissolving into absolute putres- 
cence.” 

“Tt is to be feared,’’ I was moved to ob- 
serve, “that posterity has not built so high 
a monument to the promoters of the universal 
peace societies of my day as they expected.” 

‘They were well meaning enough so far as 
they saw, no doubt,”’ said “the doctor, ee Dt 
seem to have been a dreadfully short-sighted 
and purblind set of people. Their efforts to 
stop wars between nations, while tranquilly 
ignoring fhe world-wide economic struggle 
for existence which cost more lives and suifer- 
ing in any one month than did the inter- 
national wars of a generation, was a most 
striking case of straiming at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel. 

“‘As to the gain to humanity which has 
come from the abolition of all war or pos- 
sibility of war between nations of to-day, it 
seems to us to consist not so much in the 
mere prevention of actual bloodshed as in 
the dying out of the old jealousies and ran- 
cours which used to embitter peoples against 
one another almost as much in peace as in 
war, and the growth in their stead of a 
fraternal sympathy and mutual good-will, 
unconscious of any barrier or race or 
country.” 


THe Orp Patriorisw AND THE New 


As the doctor was speaking, the waving 
folds of a flag floatine far below caught my 
eye. It was the Star “spangled Banner. My 
heart leaped at the sivht and my eyes grew 
moist. 

“All JT exclauneds “3b as -Ohl “Clory: 2” 
for so it had been a custom to call the flag 
in the days of the Civil War and after, 

“Yes,” replied iny companion, as his eves 
followed my gaze; ‘‘but it wears a new 
glory now, becanse nowhere in the land it 
floats over is there found a human being 
oppressed or suffering any want that human 
aid can relieve. 
ee ae Americans of your day,” he con: 
tinned, ‘were extremely patriotic after their 
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fashion, but the difference between the old 
and the new patriotism is so great that it 
scarcely seems like the same sentiment. In 
your day and ever before, the emotions and 
associations of the flag were chietly of the 
martial sort. Self-devotion to the nation in 
war with other nations was the idea most 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘ patriotism’ 
an‘ its derivatives. Of course, that must be 
so in ages when the nations had constantly 
to stand ready to fight one another for their 
esistence. But the result was that the senti- 
ment of national solidarity was arrayed 
against the sentiment of human solidarity. 
A lesser sovial enthusiasm was set in opposi- 
tion to a greater, and the result was neces- 
serily full of moral contradictions. Too 
often what was called love of country might 


better have been described as hate and 
jealousy of other countries, for no better 
reason than that there were other and 


bigoted prejudices against foreign ideas and 
institutions—often far better than domestic 
ones—-for no other reason than that they 
were forcign. This sort of patriotism was a 
most potent hindrance for countless ages to 
the progress of civilisation, opposing to the 
spread of new ideas barriers higher than 
mountains, broader than rivers, deeper than 
seas. 

“The new patriotism is the natural out- 
come of the new social and international 
conditions which date from the great Revo- 
lution. Wars, which were already growing 
infrequent in your day, were made impossible 
by the rise of the world union, and for 
generations have now been unknown. The 
old blood-stained frontiers of the nations 
have become scarcely more than delimita- 
tions of territory for administrative conveni- 
ence, like the State lines in the American 
Union. Under these circumstances inter- 
national jealousies, suspicions, animosities, 
and apprehensions have died a natural death. 
The anniversaries of battles and triumphs 
over other nations, by which the antique 
petriotism was kept burning, have been long 
ago forgotten. In a word, patriotism is no 
loncer a martial sentiment, and is quite 
without warlike associations. As the flag has 
lost its former significance as an emblem of 
outward defiance, it has gained a new mean- 
ing as the supreme symbol of internal con- 
cord and mutuality; it has become the visible 
sion of the social solidarity in which the 
welfare of all is equally and impregnably 
seecured. The Ainerican, as he now lifts his 
eves to the ensign of the nation, is not re- 
minded of its military prowess as compared 
with other nations, of its past triumphs in 
hattle and possible future victories. To him 
the waving folds convey no such snegestions. 
They recall rather the compact of brother- 
hood in which he stands pledged with all his 
countrymen mutually to safeguard the equal 
dignity and welfare of each by the might of 
all. 
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“The idea of the old-time patriots was 
that foreigners were the only people at whose 
hands the flag could suffer dishonour, and 
the report of any lack of etiquette toward it 
on their part used to excite the people to a 

atriotic frenzy. That sort of feeling would 

e simply incomprehensible now. As we 
look at it, foreigners have no power to insult 
the flag, for they have nothing to do with it, 
nor with what it stands for. Its honour or 
dishonour must depend upon the people 
whose plighted faith one to another it repre- 
sents, to maintain the social contract. To 
the old-time patriot there was nothing incon- 
gruous in the spectacle of the symbol of the 
national unity floating over cities reeking 
with foulest oppressions, full of prostitution, 
beggary, and dens of nameless misery. Ac- 
cording to the modern view, the existence of 
a single instance in any corner of the land 
where a citizen had been deprived of the full 
enjoyment of equality would turn the flag 
into a flaunting lie, and the people would 
demand with indignation that it shonld be 
hauled down and not raised again till the 
wrong was remedied.” 

Truly,’ I said, ‘‘the new glory which 
Old Glory wears is a greater than the old 


glory.” 


More Foreign TRAVEL nvr LESS FoREIGN 
TRADE 


As we had talked, the doctor had allowed 
our car to drift before the westerly breeze 
till now we were over the harbour, and I 
was moved to exclaim at the scanty array 
of shipping it contained. 

‘*{t does not seem to me,”’ I said, 
there are more vessels here than in my day, 
much less the great fleets one might expect 
to see after a century’s development in popu- 
lation and resources.” 

‘‘In point of fact,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘the 
new order has tended to decrease the volume 
of foreign trade, though on the other hand 
there 1s a thousand-fold more foreign travel 
for instruction and pleasure.”’ 

‘In just what way,’’ I asked, ‘‘did the 
new order tend to decrease exchanges with 
foreign countries?” 

‘‘In two ways,” replied the doctor. ‘In 
the first place, as you know, the profit idea 
is now abolished in foreign trade as well as 
in domestic distribution. The International 
Council supervises all exchanges between 
nations, and the price of any product cx- 
ported by one nation to another must not be 
more than that at which the exporting nation 
provides its own people with the same, Con- 
sequently there is no reason why a nation 
should care to produce goods for export 
unless ‘and in so far as it needs for actual 
consumption products of another country 
which it cannot itself so well produce. 

‘‘ Another yet more potent effect of the new 
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order in limiting forcign exchange is the 
general equalisation of all nations which hag 
long ago come about as to intelligence and 
the. knowledge and practice of sciences and 
arts. A nation of to-day would be humili- 
ated to have to import any commodity which 
insuperable natural conditions did not pre- 
vent the production of at home. It is conse- 
quently to such productions that commerce 
1s now limited, and the list of them grows 
ever shorter as with the progress of invention 
inan’s conquest of Nature proceeds. As to 
the old advantage of coal-producing countries 
in manufacturing, that disappeared nearly a 
century ago with ‘the great dase ‘overies which 
made the unlimited dev elopment of electrical 
power practically ecostless. 

“But you should understand that it is not 
merely on economic grounds, or for self- 
esteem’s sake, that the various peoples desire 
to do ev ery thing possihle for themselves 
rather than depend on people at a distance. 
It is quite as much for the education and 
mind-awakening influence of a diversified in- 
dustrial system. within a small space. It is 
our policy, so far as it can be economically 
carried out in the grouping of industries, not 
only to make the system of each nation com- 
plete, but so to group the various industries 
within each particular country that every 
considerable district shall present within its 
own hmits a sort of microcesm of the in- 
dustrial world. We were speaking of that, 
you may remember, the other morning, in 
the Labour Exchange.” 


Tue Mopern Docror’s Easy Task 

The doctor had some time before reversed 
our course, and we were now moving west- 
ward over the city. 

“What is that building which we are just 
passing over that has so much glass about 
it?’’ I asked. 

“That is one of the sanitarinms,”’ replied 
the doetor, “‘which people go to who are in 
bad health and do not wish to change their 
climate, as we think persons in serious 
chronic ill-health ought to do, and as all can 
now do if they desire. In these buildings 
evervthing is as absolutely adapted to the 
condition of the patient as if he were for the 
time being in a world in which his disease 
were the normal type.’ 

*‘Doubtless there have been great improve- 
ments in all matters relating to your profes- 
sion—medieine, hygiene, surgery, sud the 
rest—since my “day.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “‘tlicre have 
been great improvements in two ways—nega- 
tive and positive—and the more important 
of the two is perhaps the negative way, con- 
sisting in the disappearance of conditions 
inimical to health, which physicians formerly 
had to combat with little chance of success 
in many eases. For example, it is now two 
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full generations since the guarantee of equal 
maintenance for al] placed women in a posi- 
tion of economic independence, and conse- 
quent complete control of their relations to 
men. You will readily understand now, as 
one result of this, the taint of syphilis has 
been long since eliminated from the blood of 
the race. The universal prevalence now for 
three generations of the most cleanly and 
refined conditions of housing, clothing, heat- 
ing, and living generally, with the best treat- 
ment available for all in case of sickness, 
have practically—indeed I may say com- 
pletely—put an end to the zymctic and other 
contagious diseases. To complete the story, 
add to these improvements in the hygienic 
conditions of the people the systematic and 
universal physical culture which is a part of 
the training of youth, and then as a crowning 
consideration think of the effect of the 
physical rehabilitation—you might almost 
call it the second creation of woman in a 
bodily sense—which has purified and ener- 
gised the stream oi life at its source.” 

‘‘Really, doctor, 1 should say that, with- 
out going farther, you have fairly reasoned 
your profession out of its occupation.” 

‘You may well say so,” replied the doc- 
tor. ‘‘The progress of iavention and im- 
provement since your day has several times 
over improved the doctors out of their 
former occupations, just as it has every other 
sort of workers, but only to open new and 
higher fields of finer work.” 

‘Perhaps,’ my companion resumed, ‘‘a 
more important negative factor in the im- 
provement in medical and hygienic conditions 
than any I have mentioned is the fact that 
people are no longer in the state of ignor- 
ance as to their own bodies that they seem 
formerly to have been. The progress of 
kuowledge in that respect has kept pace with 
the march of universal culture. It is evi- 
dent from what we read that even the cul- 
tured classes in your day thought it no shame 
to ba whclly uninformed as to physiology 
and the ordinary conditions of heaith and 
disease. They appear to have left their 
physical interests to the doctors, with much 
the same spirit of cynical resignation with 
which they turned over their souls to the 
care of the clergy. Nowadays a system of 
education would be thought farcical which 
did not impart a sufficient knowledge of the 
yeueral principles of physiology, hygiene, 
and medicine to enable a person to treat any 
ordinary physical disturbance without  re- 
course to a physician. It is perhaps not tco 
much to say that everybody nowadays knows 
as munch about the treatment of direase as a 
large proportion of the members of the 
medical profession did iu your time. As 
you may readily suppose. this is a sitnation, 
which. even apart from the gencral improve- 
nent in health, would euable the peaple to 
gui en with one physician where a score for- 
merly found basiness. We do tors are mercly 
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specialists and experts on subjects that 
everybody is supposed to be well grounded 
in. When we are called in, it is really only 
in consultation, to use a phrase of the pro- 
fession in your day, the other parties being 
the patient and his friends. 

‘But of all the factors in the advance of 
medical science, one of the most important 
has been the disappearance of sectarianism, 
resulting largely from the same causes, moral 
and economic, which banished it trom re- 
ligion. You will scarcely need to he re- 
minded that in your day medicine, next to 
theology, suffered most of all branches of 
knowledge from the benumbing iniluence of 
dogmatic schools. There seems to have been 
well-nigh as much bigotry as to the science 
of curing the body as the soul, and its in- 
fluence to discourage original thought and 
retard progress was much the same in one 
field as the other. 

‘‘There are really no conditions to limit 
the course of physicians. The medical edn- 
cation is the fullest possible, but the metheds 
of practice are left to the doctor and patient. 
It is assumed that people as cultured as ours 
are as competent to elect the treatment for 
their bodies as to choose that for their souls. 
The progress in medical science which has 
resulted froin this complete independence and 
freedom of initiative on the part of the 
physician, stimulated by the criticism and 
applause of a people well able to judge of 
results, has been unprecedented. Not only 
in the specific application of the preserving 
and healing arts have innumerable achieve- 
ments been made and radically new prin- 
ciples discovered, but we have made advances 
toward a knowledge of the central mystery 
of life which in your day it would have been 
deemed almost sacrilegious to dream of. As 
to pain, we permit it only for its sympto- 
matic indications, and so far only as we 
need its guidance in diagnosis.” 

‘““T take it, however, that you have not 
abolished death.” 

‘‘T assure you,” langhed the doctor, ‘ that 
if perchance anyone should find out the 
secret of that, the people would mob him 
and burn up his formula. Do you suppose 
we want to be shut up here tor ever?” 


‘TOM. -COPLU: We INDEED?” 

Applying myself again to the study of the 
moving panorama below us, J prescntly re- 
marked to the doctor that we must be pretty 
nearly over what was formerly called 
Brighton, a snburb of the city at which the 
live-stock for the food supply of the city had 
mainly been delivered. 

“T sce the old cattle-sheds are gone,” I 
said. ‘Doubtless von have much _ better 
arrangements. By the way, now that. every- 
bedy is well-to-do, and can aiford the best 
ents of best, T tmacine the problem ef pro- 
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viding a big city with fresh meats must be 
much more diflicult than in my day, when 
the poor were able to consume little flesh 
food, and that of the poorest sort.” 

The doctor looked over the side of the 
car for some moments before answering. 

‘‘T take it,” he said, ‘‘that you have not 
spoken to any one before on this point.” 


“Why, I think not. It has not before 
occurred to me.” 
eet WS: jist, ase well. seed the. ‘ductor: 


“You see, Julian, in the transformation in 
customs and habits of thought and standards 
of fitness since your day, it could scarcely 
have happened but that in some cases the 
changes should have been attended with a 
decided revulsion in sentiment against the 
former practices. I hardly know how to 
express myself, but I am rather glad that 
you first spoke of this matter to me.” 

A light dawned on me, and_ suddenly 
brought out the significance of numerous 
half-digested observations which I had pre- 
viously made. 

“Ah!” T exclaimed, ‘‘you mean you don’t 
eat the flesh of animals any more.” 

‘Is it possible yon have not guessed that? 
Wad you not roticed that you were offered 
no such food?” 

‘* The fact is,” I replied, ‘‘the cooking is 
so different in all respects from that of my 
day that I have given up all attempt to 
identify anything. But have certainly 
nissed no flavour to which I have been 
accustomed, though I have been delighted by 
& great many novel ones.” 

‘* Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘instead of the 
one or two rude processes inherited from 
primitive men by which you used to prepare 
food and elicit its qualities, we have a great 
number and variety. I doubt if there was 
any flavour you had which we do not re- 
produce, besides the great number of new 
ones discovered gince your time.” 

‘But when was the use of animals for 
food discontinued?” 

‘*Soon after the great Revolution.” 

‘* What caused the change? Was it a con- 
viction that health would be favoured by 
avoiding flesh?” 

‘It does not seem to have been that 
motive which chiefly led to the change. Un- 
doubtedly the abandonment of the custom of 
eating animals, by which we inherited all 
their diseases, has had something to do with 
the great physical improvement of the race, 
but people did not apparently give up eating 
animals mainly for health’s sake any more 
than cannibals in more ancient times aban- 
doned eating their fellow-men on that ac- 
count. It was, of course, a very long time 
ago, and there was perhaps no practice of 
the former order of which the people, im- 
mediately after giving it up, seem to have 
become so much ashamed. This is doubtless 
why we find such meagre information in the 
histories of the period as to the circum- 
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stances of the chanze. There appears, how- 
ever, to be no doubt that the abandonment 
of the custoin was chiefly an effect of the 
great wave of humane teeling, the passion 
of pity and compunction tor all suffering---in 
a word, the impulse of tender-hearteduess— 
which was really the great moral power be- 
hind the Revolution. As might be expected, 
this outburst did not affect inerely the rela- 
tions of men with men, Lut likewise their 
relations with the whole sentient world. 
The sentiment of brotherhood, the feeling 
of solidarity, asserted itself not merely to- 
ward men and women, but hkewise toward 
the humbler companions of our life on earth 
and sharers of its fortunes, the animals. 
The new and vivid light thrown on the rights 
and dutics of men to one another brought 
also into view and recognitiun the rights of 
the lower orders of being. A sentiment 
against cruelty to animals of every kind had 
long been growing in civilised lands, and 
formed a distinet feature of the general 
so{ttening of manners which led up to the 
Revolution. This sentiment now became an 
enthusiasm. The new conception of our re- 
lation to the animals appealed to tha heart 
and captivated the imagination of mankind 
Instead of sacrificing the weaker races to our 
use or pleasure, with no thought for their 
welfare, it began to be seen that we should 
rather, as elder brothers in the great family 
of Nature, be, so far as possible, guardians 
and helpers to the weaker orders whose fate 
is in our hands and to which we are as gods. 
Do you not see, Julian, how the prevalence 
of this new view might soon have led 
people to regard the eating of their fellaw- 
animals as a revolting practice, alinost akin 
to eannibalism?” 

‘“‘That is, of course, very easily under- 
stood. Indeed, docter, you must not sun- 
pose that my contemporaries were wholly 
without feeling on this subject. Long before 
the Revolution was dreamed of there were a 
great many persons of my acquaintanco who 
owned to serious qualms over flesh-eating, 
and perhaps the greater part of refined per- 
sons were not without pangs of conscience 
at various times over the practice. The 
trouble was, there really seemed nothing else 
to do. It was just like our economic sys- 
tem. Tumane persons generally admitted 
that it was very bad and brutal, and yet 
very few could distinctly see what the world 
was going to replace it with. Youn people 
seem to have succeeded in perfecting a 
cuisine without using flesh, and I admit it 
ig every way more satisfactory than ours 
was; but you cannot imagine how absolutely 
impossible the idea of getting on without the 
use of animal food looked in my day, when 
as yet nothing definite had heen suggested to 
take its place which offered any reasonable 
amount of gratification to the palate, even 
if it provided the means of aliment." 

‘*T can imagine the difficulty to some ex- 
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tent. It was, as you say, like that which 
eo long hindered the change of economic 
systeins. People could not clearly realise 
what was to take its place. While one’s 
mouth is full of one flavour it is difficult to 
imagine another. That lack of constructive 
imagination on the part of the mass is the 
cbstacle that has stocd in the way of remoy- 
ing every ancient evil, and made necessary a 
wave of revolutionary force to do the work. 
Such a wave of feeling as I have described 
was needful in this case to do away with 
the immemorial habit of flesh-eating. As 
soon as the new attitude cf men’s minds took 
away their taste for flesh, and there was a 
demand that had to be satisfied for some 
cther and adequate sort of food, it seems to 
have been very promptly met.” 

“From what source?” 

‘(Of course,’ replied the doctor, ‘ chiefly 
from the vegetable world, though by no 
means wholly. There had never been any 
serious attempt before to ascertain what its 
provisions for food actually were, still less 
what might be made of them by seientific 
treatment. Nor, as long as there was no ob- 
jection to killing some animal and appro- 
priating without trouble the benefit of its 
experiments, was there likely to be. The rich 
lived chieily on flesh. As for the working 
masses, which had always drawn their 
vigour mainly from vegetables, nobody of the 
influential classes cared to make their lot 
more agreeable. Now, however, all with one 
consent set about inquiring what sort of a 
table Nature might provide for men who had 
forsworn murder. 

‘‘Just as the crude and simple method of 
slavery, first chattel slavery and afterward 
wage slavery, had, so long as it prevailed, 
prevented men from seeking to replaee its 
crude convenience by a scientifie industrial 
system, so in like manner the coarse conveni- 
cnce of flesh for food had hitherto prevented 
men from making a serious perquisition of 
Nature’s edible resources. The delay in this 
respect is further accounted for by the fact 
that the preparation of food, on account of 
the manner of its conduct as an industry, 
had been the least progressive of all the arts 
oi Jife?’ 

“Wrhateis that?" t-sard: 
gressive of arts? Why so?” 

‘“Because it had always been carried on as 
an isolated household industry, and as such 
chiefly left to servants or women, who in 
former times were the most conservative and 
habit-bound class in the eemmunities. Tho 
rules of the art of cookery had been handed 
down little changed in e-sentials since the 
wife of the Aryan cowherd dressed her hus- 
band’s food for hin. 

‘Now, it must remain very doubtful how 
immediately sneeessful the revolt against 
animal food would have proved if the average 
family cook, whether wife or hireling, had 
been left each for herself in her private 
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kitchen to grapple with the problem of pro- 


_viding for the table a satisfactory substitute 


ior flesh. But, thanks to the many-sided 
character of the great Revolution, the junc- 
ture of time at which the growth of humane 
feeling created a revolt against animal food 
coincided with the complete breakdown of 
domestic service and the demand of women 
for a wider life, facts which compelled tha 
placing of the business of providing and pre- 
paring food on a co-operative basis, and the 
making of it a branch of the public service. 
So it was that as soon as men, losing appetite 
for their fellow-creatures, began to ask 
earnestly what else conld be eaten, there was 
already being organised a great governmental 
department conimanding all the scientific 
talent of the nation, and backed by the re- 
sources of the country, for the purpose of 
solving the question. And it is easy to be- 
lieve that none of the new departments was 
stimulated in its efforts by a keener publ 
interest than this which had in charge the 
preparation of the new national bill of fare. 
These were the conditions for which alimen- 
tation had waited from the beginnings of the 
race to become a science. 

‘In the first place, the food materials and 
methods of preparing them actually extant, 
and used in the different nations, were, for 
the first time in history, collected and col- 
lated. In presence of the cosmopclitan 
variety and extent of the international menu 
thus presented, every national cuisine was 
couvicted of having until then run in a rut. 
Tt was apparent that in nothing nad the 
nations been more provincial, more stupidly 
prejudiced against learning from one another, 
than in matters of food and cooking. It 
was discovered, as observing travellers had 
always been aware, that every nation and 
country, often every province, had half-a- 
dozen gastronomic secrets that had never 
crossed the border, or at best on very brief 
excursions. 

‘It is well enough to mention, in passing, 
that the collation of this international bill 
of fare was only one illustration of tha 
innumerable ways in which the nations, as 
soon as the new order put an end to the 
cold prejudices, began right and left to 
borrow and adopt the best of one another’s 
ideas and institutions, to the great general 
enrichment. 

‘‘But the organisation of a scientific system 
of alimentation did not cease with utilising 
the materials and methods already existing. 
The botanist and the chemist next set about 
finding new food materials and new methods 
of preparing them. At once it was discovered 
that of the natural preducts capable of being 
used as food by man, but a petty proportion 
had ever been utilised; only those, and a 
small part even of that class, which readily 
lent themselves to the single primitive pro- 
cess wherchy the race hitherto had attempted 
to prepare food--namely, the application of 
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dry or wet heat. To this, manifold other 
processes suggested by chemistry were now 
added, with effects that our ancestors tound 
as dchightful as novel. It had hitherto been 
with the science of cooking as with metal- 
lurgy when simple fire remained its only 
method. 

‘Tt is written that the children of Israel, 
when practisiny an enforced vegetarian diet 
in the wilderness, yearned after the tlesh- 
pots of Egypt, and probably with good 
reason. The experience of our ancestors 
appears to have been in this respect quite 
different. It would seem that the sentiments 
with which, after a very short period had 
elapsed, they looked back upon the flesh-pots 
they had left behind were charged with a 
fecling quite the reverse of regret. ‘There is an 
amusing cartoon of the period, which sug- 
gests how brief a time it took for them to 
discover what a good thing they had done 
for themselves in resolving to spare the 
animals. The cartoon, as I remember it, is 
in two parts. The first shows Humanity, 
typified by a feminine figure regarding a 
group of animals, consis sting of the Ox, “the 
sheep, and the hog. Her face expresses the 
deepest compunetion, while she tearfully ex- 
claims, ‘Poor things! How could we ever 
bring ourselves to eat you?’ Tho second 
part reproduces the same group, with the 
heading, ‘Five years after.’ But here the 
countenance of Humanity as she regards the 
animals expresses not contrition or self-re- 
proach, but disgust and loathing, while she 
exclaims in nearly identical terms, but very 
different emphasis, ‘ How could we, indeed ?’”’ 


Wuat BECAME OF TRE GREAT CITIFS. 
Continuing to move westward toward the 
interior, we had now gradually left behind 
the more thickly settled portions of the 
city, if indeed any portion of these modern 
cities, in which every home stands in its own 
enclosure, can be called thickly settled. The 
groves and wncudows and larger woods had 


become numerous, and villages oceurred at 
frequent intervals. We were out in the 
country. 

‘‘Doctor,” said I, ‘fit has so’ happened. 


you will remember, that what I have seen of 
twenticth-century life} has been muaiuly its city 
side. If country life has changed since my 
day as much as city life, it will be very in- 
teresting to make its acquaintance again, 
Tell ne something about it.’ 

“There are few respects, I suppese,”’ re- 
plied the doctor, ‘in which the effect of the 
nationalisation of production and distribu- 
tion on the basis cf economic equality has 
worked a greater transformation than in the 
relations of city and country, snd it is odd 
we should not have chanced to speak: of this 
before now.’’ 

‘When I was last in the world of living 
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peuple,” T said. “the city was fast devouring 
the country.  Tlas that process gone on, or 
has. 16 possibly been reversed ?”’ 

“Decidedly the latter,’ replied the doctor, 

‘as indeed you will at once see must have 
en the case when you consider that the 
enormous growth of the great eitics of the 
past was entirely an ceonomic consequence of 
the system of private capitalism, with its 
necessary dependence npon individual initia- 
tive, and the conypetitive system.’ 

“That is a new idea to me,’’ I said. 

“I thak you will find it a very obvious 
one upon reflection,’ replied the doctor. 
‘*Under private capitalism, you see, there 
was no public or governmental system for 
organising productive effort and distributing 
its results. There was no general and un- 
failing machinery for bringing producers and 
consumers together. Everybody had to seek 
his own occrpation and maintenance on his 
own aceount, and suceess depended on his 
finding an opportunity to exchange his labour 
or possessions for the possessions or labour 
of others. lor this purpose the best place, 
of course, was where there were may pecple 
who hkewise wanted to buy or sel} their 
labour or goods. Consequently, when, owing 
either to accident or calewlation, a mass of 
people were drawn together, «thers flocked 
to them, for every such aggregation made a 
market-place where, owing simply to the 
number of persons desiring to buy and sell, 
better opportunities for exchange were to be 
found than where fewer people were, and the 
greater the number of people the Jarger and 
netter the facilities for exchange. The city 
having thus taken a start, the larger it be- 
came the faster it was like sly to grow, by the 
same logic that accounted for its first rise. 
The labourer went there to find the largest 
and steadiest market for his muscle, and the 
capitalist—who, being a conductor of produc- 
tion, desired the largest and steadiest labour 
market—went there also. The capitalist 
trader went there to find the greatest group 
of consumers of his goods within least space. 

* Although at first “the cities rose and grew 
mainly because of the facilities tor exchange 
among their own citizens, yet presently the 
result of the superior organisation of ex- 
change facilitics made them eentres of ex- 
change for the produce of the surrounding 
country. In this way those who lived in 
the cities had net only great opportunities 
to grow rich by supplying the needs of the 
dense resident population, but were able also 
to levy a tribute upon the products of the 
people in the country round yout by com- 
pelling those products to pass through their 
hands on the way to the consumers. even 
though the consumers, like the producers, 
lived in the country, and might be next-door 
neighbours. 

* In due course,” pursued the dactor, ‘this 
concentration of inaterial wealth in the eities 
led to a concentration there of u!! the 
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superior, the refined, the pleasant, and the 
luxurious mimistrations of life. Not only 
did the manual labourers flock to the cities 
as the market where they could best exchange 
their labour for the money of the capitalists, 
but the professional and learned class_re- 
sorted thither for the same purpose. The 
lawyers, the pedagogues, the doctors, the 
rhetoricians, and men of special skill in every 
branch, went there as the best place to find 
the richest and most numerous employers of 
their talents, and to make their careers. 

‘*And in hke manner all who had pleasure 
to sell—the artists, the players, the singers, 
yes, and the courtesans also—flocked to the 
cities for the same reasons. And those who 
desired pleasure and had wealth to buy it, 
those who wished to enjoy life, either as to 
its coarse or refined gratifications, followed 
the pleasure-givers. And, finally, the thieves 
and rohbers, and those pre-eminent in the 
wicked arts of living on their fellow-men, 
followed the throng to the cities, as offering 
them also the best field for their talents. 
And so the cities became great whirlpools, 
which drew to themselves all that was richest 
and best, and also everything that was vilest, 
in the whole land. 

‘‘Such, Julian, was the law of the genesis 
and growth of the cities, and it was by 
necessary cn the law of the shrink- 
ace, decay, and death of the country and 
country life. It was only necessary that the 
era of private capitalism in America should 
last long enough for the rural districts to 
have been reduced to what they were in the 
days of the Roman Empire, and of every 
cmpire which achieved full development— 
namely, regions whence all who could escape 
had gone to seek their fortune in the cities, 
leaving only a population of serfs and over- 
seers, 

‘“To do your contemporaries justice, they 
seemed themselves to realise that the swal- 
lowing up of the country hy the city boded 
no geod to civilisation, and would apparently 
have been glad to find a cure for it, but they 
failed entirely to observe that, as it was a 
necessary effect of private capitalism, it 
could only be remedied by abolishing that.’”’ 

‘Just how,” said T, ‘‘did the abolition of 
private capitalism and the substitution of a 
nationalised economic system operate to stop 
the crowth of the cities?”’ 

““By abolishing the need of markets for the 
exchange of labour and commodities,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘‘The farilitics of exchange 
crganised in the cities under the private 
capitalists were rendered wholly superfluons 
and impertinent by the national organisation 
of production and distribution. The prodnee 
of the country was no longer handled by or 
distributed through the cities, except so far 
as produced or consumed there. The quality 
of goods furnished in all localities, and the 
measure of industrial service required of all, 
was the same. Economic equality having 
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done away with rich and pcor, the city 
ceased to be a place where greater luxury 
could he enjoyed or displayed than the 
country. The provision of employment and 
of maintenance on equal terms to all took 
away the advantages of locality as helps to 
livelihood. In a word, there was no longer 
any motive to lead a person to prefer city 
to country life, who did not iike crowds for 
the sake of being crowded. Under these 
circumstances you will not find it strange 
that the growth of the cities ccased, and 
thcir depopulation began from the moment 
the effects of the Revolution became ap- 
parent.” 

‘*But you have cities yet!’’ I exclaimed. 

**Certainly—that is, we have localities 
where population still remains denser than 
in other places. None of the great cities of 
your day have become extinct, but their 
populations are but small fractions of what 
they were.” 

‘*But Boston is certainly a far finer-looking 
city than in my day.”’ 

‘‘All the modern cities are far finer and 
fairer in every way than their predecessors, 
and infinitely fitter for human habitation, 
but in order to make them so, it was neces- 
sary to get rid of their surplus population. 
There are in boston to-day perhaps a quarter 
as many people as lived in the same limits 
in the Boston of your day, and that is simply 
hecanse there were four times as many people 
within those limits as could be housed and 
furnished with environments consistent with 
the modern idea of healthful and agreeable 
living. New York, having been far wore 
crowded than Boston, has lost a still larger 
proportion of its former population. Were 
you to visit Manhattan Island I fancy your 
first impression would be that the Central 
Park of your day had been extended all! the 
way from the Battery to Harlem River, 
thongh in fact the place is rather thickly 
built up according to modern notions, some 
two hundred and fifty thousand people hving 
there among the groves and fountains.” 

‘And you say this amazing depopulation 
took place at once after the Revolution ?’’ 

“Tt began then. The only way in which 
the vast populations of the old cities could 
he crowded into spaces so small was by 
packing them like sardines in tenement 
houses. <As soon as it was seitled that every- 
body must be provided with really and 
equally good habitations, it followed that the 
cities must lose the greater part of their 
population. These had to he provided with 
dwellings in the country. Of course, so vast 
a work could not be accomplished instantly, 
hut it proceeded with all possible speed. In 
addition to the exodus of people from the 
cities because there was no room for them 
to Hve decently, there was also a great out- 
flow of others, who, now there had ceased 
to be any economic advantages in city life, 
were attracted by the natural charms of the 
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country; so that you may easily sce that it 
was one of the great tasks ot the first decade 
after the Revolution to provide homes else- 
where for those who desired to leave the 
cities. The tendency countryward continned 
until, the cities having been emptied ot their 
excess of people, it was possible to make 
radical changes in- their arrangements. uA 
large proportion of the old buildings, and all 
the unsightly, lofty, and inartistic ones, were 
cleared away and replaced with structures of 
of the low, broad, roomy style adapted to 
the new ways of living. Parks, gardens, 
and roomy spaces were multiplied on every 
hand, and the system of transit so modified 
as to get rid of the noise and dust, and 
finally, in a word, the city of your day was 
changed into the modern city. Having thns 
been made as pleasant places to hve in as 
was the country itself, the outfiow of popn- 
lation from the cities ceased and an equili- 
brium became established.” 

‘Tt strikes me,’ I observed, ‘‘that under 
any circumstances cities must still, on ac- 
count of their greater concentration oi 
people, have certain better public services 
than small villages, for naturally such con- 
conveniences are least expensive where a 
dense population is to be supplied.” 

‘As to that,” replied the doctor, “if a 
person desires to live in some remote spot 
far away from neighbours he will have to 
put up with some inconveniences. He will 
have to bring his supplies from the nearest 
public store and dispense with various public 
services enjoyed by those who live nearer 
together; but in order to be really out of 
reach of these services he must go a good 
way off. You must remember that nowadays 
the problems of communication and transpor- 
tation both by public and private means 
have been so entirely solved that conditions 
of space which were prohivitive in your day 
are unimportant now. Villages five and ten 
miles apart are as near together for purposes 
of social intercourse and economic adminis- 
tration as the adjoining wards of your cities. 
Either on their own account, or by group 
ecmbinations with other communities, 
dwellers in the smallest villages enjoy in- 
stallations of all sorts of public services 
as complete as exist in the cities. All 
have public stores and kitchens with tele- 
phone and delivery systems, public baths, 
libraries, and institutions of the highest edu- 
cation. As to the qnality of the services 
and commodities provided, they are of abso- 
lutely equal excellence wherever furnished. 
Finally, by telephone and electroscope the 
dwellers in any part of the country, however 
deeply secluded among the forests or the 
mountains, may enjoy “the theatre, the con- 
cert, and the orator quite as advantageously 
as the residents of the largest cities.’ 
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Tne REAFFORISIING 

Still we swept on mile after mile, 
after league, toward the interior, and still 
the surface below presented the same park- 
like aspect that had marked the immediate 
pens of the city. levery natural feature 
appeared to have been idealised, and all its 
latent meaning brought out by the loving 
skill of some consummate landscape artist, 
the works of man blending with the face of 
Nature in perfect harmony. Such arrange- 
ments of scenery had not been uncommon in 
my day, when great cities prepared costly 
pleasure-grounds, but T had never imagined 
anything on a seale like this. 

‘*How far docs this park cxtend?’’ I de- 
manded at last. ‘‘ There seems no end to it.” 


league 


‘It extends to the Pacific OQcean,”’ said the 
dactor. 
‘Do you mean that the whole United 


States is laid cut in this way?” 

‘*Not precisely in this way by any means, 
but in a hundred different ways according to 
the natural suggestions of tho face of the 
country and the most effective way of co- 
operating with them. In this region, for 
instance, where there are few bold natural 
features, the best effect to be obtained was 
that of a smiling, peaceful Jandscape with as 
much diversification in detail as possible. In 
the mountainous regions, on the contrary, 
where Nature has furnished effects which 
man’s art could not strengthen, the method 
has been to leave everything absolutely as 
Nature left it, ouly providing the utmost 
facilities for travel and observation. When 
vou visit the White Mountains or the Berk- 
shire Hills you will find, I fancy, their slopes 
shaggier, the torrents wilder, the forests 
loftier and more cloomy than they were a 
hundred years ago. The only evidences of 
man’s handiwork to be found there are the 
roadways which traverse every gorge and top 
every summit, carrying the traveller within 
reach of all the wild, rugsed, or beautiful 
bits of Nature.” 

‘As far as forests go, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to visit the mountains in order 
to perceive that the trees are not only a great 
deal loftier as a rule, but that there are 
vastly more of them than formerly.” 

‘“Yes,’”’ said the doctor, “it would be odd 
if you did net notice that difference in the 
landscape. Vhere are said to be five or ten 
tices nowadays where there was one in your 
day, and a good part of those you see down 
ther: are from seventy-five to a hundred 
years old, dating fats the reafforesting.”’ 
“What was the reafforesting?” I asked. 

‘It was the restoration of the forests after 
the Revolution. Under private capitalism 
the greed or need of individuals had led to 
eo generol a wasting of the woods that the 
streams were greatly reduced, and the land 
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as constantly plagued with droughts. It 
was found atter the Revolution that one of 
the things most urgent to be done was to 
reafforest the country. Of course, it has taken 
along time for the new plantings to come to 
maturity, but I beheve it is now some 
twenty-five years since the forest plan 
reached its tall development and the last 
vestiges of the former ravages disappeared.’ 

‘““Do you know,’ I said presently, ‘‘that 
one feature which is missing from the land- 
scape lmpresses me quite as much as any that 
it presents?” 

“What is it that is missing?” 

““The hayfield.’ 

‘“‘Ah! yes, no wonder yon miss it,’ said 
the doctor. ‘I understand that in your day 
hay was the main crop of New England?” 

“Altogether so,’’ I replied, ‘‘and now I 
suppose you have no use for hay at all. 
Dear me, in what a multitude of important 
ways the passing of the animals out of use 
both for food and work must have affected 
human occupations and interests!” 

‘“Yes, indeed,”’ said the doctor, aud always 
to the notable improvement of the social con- 
dition, though it may sound ungrateful to 
Buy SO. Take the case of th: horse, for ex- 
ample. With the passing of that long- 
suffering servant of man to his well-earned 
reward, smovth, permanent, and clean road- 
ways first became possible; dust, dirt, 
danger, and diseomfort ceased to be neces- 
sary incidents of travel. 

“Thanks to the passing of the horse, it 
was possible to reduce the breadth of road- 
ways by half or a third, to coristruct them 
of smooth conerete from grass to grass, leav- 
ing no soil to be disturbed by wind or water, 
and such ways once built, last like Roman 
roads, and can never be overgrown by vege- 
tation. These paths, penetrating every nook 
and corner of the land, have, together with 
the electric motors, made travel such a 
luxury that, as a rule, we make all short jour- 
neys, and when time does not press even very 
long ones, by private conveyance. Had land 
travel remained in the condition it was in 
when it depended on the horse, the invention 
of the air-car would have strongly tempted 
humanity to treat the earth as the birds do— 
merely asa place to alight on between flights. 
As it is, we consider the question an even 
one whether it is pleasanter to swim through 
the air or to glide over the ground, the 
motion being well-nigh as swift, noiseless, 
and casy in one case as in the other.“ 

‘‘Kven before 1887,’’ J said, ‘‘the bicycle 

was coming into such favour, and the pos- 
sibilities of electricity were beginning so to 
loom up, that prophetic people began to talk 
about the day of the horse as almost over. 
But it was believed that, although dispensed 
with for round purposes, he must always re- 
main a necessity for the multifarious pur- 
poses of farm-work, and so 1 should have 
supposed. IJTfow is it about that?” 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY FARMING. 


‘““Wait a moment,’ replied the doctor; 
‘““when we have descended a little I will 
give you a practical answer.” 

After we had dropped -from an altitude of 
perhaps a thousand feet to a couple of hun- 
dred, the doctor said-— 

‘‘Look down there to the right.” 

I did so, and saw a large field from which 
the crops had been cut. Over its surface 
was moving a row of great machines, behind 
which the earth surged up in brown and 
rigid billows. On each machine stood or 
sat in easy attitude a young man or woman 
with quite the air of persons on a pleasure 
excursion. 

“Evidently,”’ I said, 
but what drives them? ” 

‘“They are electric ploughs,” replied the 
doctor. “Do you see that snakelhke cord 
trailing away over the broken ground behind 

ewh machine? That is the cable by which 
ihe force is supplied. Observe those posts 
at regular intervals about the field. It is 
only necessary to attach one of those cables 
to a post to have a power which, connected 
with any sort of agricultural machine, fur- 
mishes energy graduated from a man's 
strencth to that of a hundred horses, and re- 
quiring for its guidance no other force than 
the fingers of a child can supply.” 

And “not only this, but it was further ex- 
plained to me ‘that by this system of flexible 
cables of all sizes the electric power was 
applied not only to all the heavy tasks for- 
merly done by animals, but also to the hand 
instruments—the spade, the shovel, and the 
fork--which the farmer in my time must 
bend his own baek to, however well supplied 
he might be with horse- power. There was, 
indeed, no tool, however small, the doctor 
explained, whether used in agriculture or 
any other art, to which this motor was not 
applicable, leaving to the worker only the 
adjustment and guiding of the instrument. 

“With one of our shovels,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘an intelligent boy can excavate a 
trench or dig a mile of potatoes quicker than 
a gang of men in your day, and with no 
more effort than he would use in whecling 
a barrow.” 

TI had been told several times that at the 
present day farmwork was considered quite 
as desirable as any other oceupation, but, 
with my impressions as to the peculiar ardu- 
ousness of the earth-worker’s task, I had not 
been able to realise how this could really be 
so. It began to seem possible. 

The doctor suggested that perhaps I would 
like to land and inspect some of the arrange- 
ments of s modern farm, and I gladly 
assented. But first he took advantage of our 
elevated position to point out the network 
of railways by which all the farm transporta- 


‘“‘these are ploughs, 
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tion was done, and whereby the crops when 
gathered could, if desireable, be shipped 
directly, without further handling, to any 
point in the country. Having alizhted trom 
our car, we crossed the field toward the 
nearest of the great ploughs, the rider of 
which was a dark-haired young’ woinan 
daintily costumed, such a figure certainly as 
no nineteenth-century farm field ever saw. 
As she sat gracefully upon the back of the 
shining metal monster which, as it advaneed, 
tore up the earth with terrible herns, 1 could 
but be reminded of Europa an her bull. If 
her prototype was as charming as this young 
woman, Jupiter certainly wus excusable for 
running away with her. 

As we approached, she stopped the plough 
and pleasantly returned our greeting. It 
was evident that she recognised me at the 
first glance, as, thanks doubtless to the dif- 
fusion of my portrait, everybody seemed to 
do. The interest with which she regarded 
me would have been more flattering had I 
not been aware that I owed it entirely to my 
character as a freak of Nature, and not at all 
to my personality. 

When I asked her what sort of a crop they 
were expecting to plant at this season, she 
replied that this was merely one of the 
many annual ploughings given to all soil to 
keep it in condition. 

‘*We use, of course, abundant fertilisers,” 
she said, “but consider the soil its own best 
fertiliser if kept moving.” 

‘‘Doubtless,” said I, ‘‘ labour is the best 
fertiliser of the soil. So old an authority as 
“Esop taught us that in his fable of ‘The 
Buried Treasure,’ but it was a terribly ex- 
pensive sort of fertiliser in my day when it 

ad to come out of the museles of men and 
beasts. One ploughing a year was all our 
farmers could manage, and that nearly broke 
their backs.” 

“Yes,” ehe said, “I have read of those 
oor men. Now you see it is different. So 
ong as the tides rise and fall twice a day, 
let alone the winds and waterfalls, there is 
no reason why we should not plough every 
day if it were desirable. I believe it is 
estimated that about ten times the amount 
of power is nowadays given to the working 
of every acre of land that it was possible to 
apply in former tines.” 

We spent some time inspecting the farm. 
The doctor explained the drainage and pump- 
ing systems by which both excess and de- 
ficiency of rain are guarded against, and 
fave me opportunity to examine in detail 
some of the wonderful tools he had de- 
scribed, which make practically no requisi- 
tion on the muscle of the worker, only need- 
ing a mind behind them. 

Connected with the farm was one of the 
systems of great greenhouse establishments 
upon which the people depend for fresh vege- 
tables in the winter, and thie, too, we 

visited. The wonders of intensive culture 
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which I saw in that great structure would of 
course astonish none of my readers, but to 
me the revelation of what could be done 
with plants when all the conditions of light, 
heat, moisture, and soil ingredients were 
absolutely to be commanded, was a never-to- 
be-forgotten oxperienes. It secmmed to me 
that I had stolen into the very laboratory of 
the Creator, and found Him at the tusk of 
fashioning with invisible hands the dust of 
the earth and the viewless air into forms of 
life. I had never seen plants actually grow 
before, and had deemed the Indian juggler’s 
trick an imposture. But here I saw them 
lifting their heads, putting forth their buds, 
and opening their flowers by moavements 
which the eye could follow. I confess that I 
fairly listened to hear them whisper. 

"In my day, greenhouse culture of vege- 
tables out of season had been carried on only 
to an extent to meet the demands of a 
amall class of very rich. The idea of pro- 
viding such supplies at moderate prices for 
the entire community, according to the 
modern practice, was of course quite un- 
dreamed of.” 

When we left the greenhouse the after- 
noon had worn away, and the sun was set- 
ting. Rising swiftly to a height where its 
rays still warmed us, we set out homeward. 

Strongest of all the impressiona of that to 
me eo wonderful afternoon there lingered 
most firmly fixed in my mind the latest— 
namely, the object lesson J had received of 
the transformation in the conditions of 
agriculture, the great staple human occupa- 


tion from the beginning, and the basis 
of every industrial system. Presently I 
said— 


‘Since you have so successfully done away 
with the first of the two main Heaahaets of 
the agricultural occupation as known in iny 
day—namely, its excessive laboriousness— 
you have no doubt also known how to elimi- 
nate the other, which was the isolation, the 
loneliness, the lack of social intercourse and 
opportunity of social culture which were in- 
cident to the farmer’s life.” 

‘‘ Nobody would certainly do farm-work,” 
replied the doctor, ‘‘if it had continued to 
be either more lonesome or more Iaborions 
than other sorts of work. As rogards the 
social surroundings of the agriculturist, he 
is in no way differently situated from the 
artisan or any other clasa of workers. Le, 
like the others, lives where he pleases, and 
is carried to and fro just as they are be- 
tween the place of his residenee and ocen- 
pation by the lines of swift transit with 
which the country is threaded. Work on a 
farm no longer implies life on a farm, un- 
less for those who like it.” 

‘‘One of the conditions of the farmer's 
life, owing to the variaticns of the season,” 
I said, ‘‘has alwaya been the alternation of 
slack work and periods of special exigency, 
such as planting and harvesting, when the 
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sndden need of a multiplied labour force has 
necessitated the severest strain of effort for 
a time. This alternation of too little with 
too much work, I should suppose, would still 


continue to distinguish agriculture from 
other occupations.” 
‘“No donbt,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ but 


this alternation, far from involving either a 
wasteful relaxation of effort or an excessive 
strain on the worker, furnishes occasions of 
recreation which add a special attraction to 
the agricultural occupation. The seasons of 
planting and harvesting are of course slightly 
cr largely different in the several districts 
of a country so extensive as this. The fact 
makes it possible successively to concentrate 
in each district as large an extra contingent 
cf workers drawn from other districts as is 
needed. It is not uncommon on a few days’ 
notice to throw a hundred thousand extra 
workers into a region where there is a special 
temporary demand for labour. ‘The inspira- 
tion of these great mass-movements is re- 
markable, and must be something like that 
which attended in your day the mobilising 
and marching of armies to war.” 


We drifted on for a space in silence 
through the darkening sky. 
“Truly, Julian,” said the doctor at 


length, ‘‘no industrial transformation since 
your day has been so complete, and none 
surely has affected so great a proportion of 
the people, as that which has come over 
agriculture. The poets from Virgil up and 
down have recognised in rural pursuits and 
the cultivation of the earth the conditions 
most favourable to a serene aud happy life. 
Their fancies in this respect have, however, 
until the present time, been mocked by the 
actual conditions of agriculture, which have 
combined to make the lot of the farmer, the 
sustainer of all the world, the saddest, most 
difficult, and most hopeless endured by any 
class of men. From the beginning of the 
world until the last century the tiller of the 
soil has been the most pathetic figure in 
history. In the ages of slavery his was the 
lowest class of slaves. After slavery dis- 
appeared his remained the most anxious, 
arduous, and despairing of occupations. He 
endured more than the poverty of the wage- 
earner without his freedom from care, and 
all the anxiety of the capitalist withont his 
hope of compensating profits. On the one 
side he was «dependent for his product, as 
was no cther class, upon the caprices of 
Nature, while on the other in disposing of 
it he was mere completely at the merey of 
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the middleman than any other preducer. 
Well might he wonder whether man or 
Nature were the more heartless. If the 


crops failed, the farmer perished; if they 
prospered, the middleman took the profit. 
Standing as a buffer between the elemental 
forces and human society, he was smitten by 
the one only to be thrust back by the other. 
Bound to the soil, he fell into a cemmer- 
cial serfdom to the cities well-nigh as com- 
plete as the feudal bondage had been. By 
reason of his isolated and unsocial life he 
was uncouth, unlettered, out of touch with 
eultnre, without opportunities for  self-im- 
provement, even it his bitter toil had left 
him energy or time for it. For this reasen 
the dwellers in the towns looked down upon 
him as one belonging to an inferior race. 
In all lands, in all ages, the countryman has 
been considered a proper butt by the mest 
loutish townsman. The starving proletarian 
of the city pavement scoifed at the farmer 
as a boor. Voiceless, there was nene to 
speak for him, and his rude, inarticulate 
complaints were met with jeers. Balaam 
was not more astonished when the ass he 
was riding rebuked him than the ruling 
classes of America seem to have been when 
the farmers, toward the close of the last 
century, undertook to have something to say 
abont the government of the country. 

‘‘From time to time in the progress of 
history the condition of the farmer has for 
brief periods been tolerable. The yeoman 
of England was once for a little while one 
who looked nobles in the face. Again, the 
American farmer, up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, enjoyed the golden age 
of agriculture. Then for a space, produc- 
ing chiefly for use and not for sale to 
middlemen, he was the most independent of 
men and enjoyed a rude abundance. But 
before the nincteenth century had reached its 
last third, American agriculture had passed 
throngh its brief idyllic period, and, by the 
inevitable operation of private capitalism, 
the farmer began to go down hill toward 
the condition of serfdom, which in all ages 
before had been his normal state, and must 
be for evermore, so long as the economic ex- 
ploitation of men by men should continue. 
While in one sense economic equality brought 
an equal blessing to all, two classes had 
especial reason to hail it as bringing to 
them a greater clevation from a _ deeper 
decradation than to any cthers. One of 
these classes was the women, the other the 
fariners.” 
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CHAP DET: 2S ATTY 


WHA! STARTED 
Wuar did I say to the theatre for that even- 
ing? was the question with which Hdith met 
me when we reached home. It seemed that. 
a celebrated historical drama of the great 
Revolution was to be given in Henolulu that 
afternoon, and she had thought £ unght hke 
to see it. 

“Really you ought to attend,’”’ she said, 
“for the presentation of the play is a sort 
of compliment to you, seeing that it is  re- 
vived in response to the popular interest in 
revolutionary history which your presence 
has aroused.”’ 

No way of spending the evening could have 


been more agreeable to me, and it was 
agreed that we should make up a_ tamily 
theatre party. 

“The only trouble,’”? I said, as we sat 


around the tea table, “is that [ don't know 
enough yet abont the Revolution to follow 
the play very intelligently. Of course, 1 
have heard revolutionary events referred to 
frequently, but I have no connected idea ot 
the Revolution as a whole.” 

“That will not matter,” said Edith, 
‘‘There is plenty of time before the play for 
father to tell you what is necessary. The 
matinee does not begin till three in the after- 
noon at Honolulu, and as it is only six now 
the difference in time will give us a good 
hour before the enrtain rises.” 

‘*That’s rather a short time, as well as a 
short notice, for so big a task as explaining 
the great Revolution,” the doctor mildly pro- 
tested, ‘but under the circumstances T sup- 
pose I shall have to do the hest I ean.” 

‘‘Beginnings are always inisty,’’ he said, 
when I straightway opened at him with the 
question when the great Revolution becan. 
‘Perhaps St. John disposed of that point 
in the simplest way when he said that ‘Inthe 
beginning was God.’ To come down nearer, it 
might be said that Jesus Christ stated the 
doctrinal basis and practical purpose of the 
great Revolution when Ife declared that the 
golden rule of equal and the best treatment 
for all was the only right principle on which 
people could live together. To speak, how- 
ever, in the language of historians, the creat 
Revolution, like all important events, had two 
sets of causes—first, the general, necessary, 
and fnndamental cause which must have 
brought it about in the end, whatever the 
minor circumstances had been; and, second, 
the proximate or provoking causes which. 
within certain limits, determined when it 
actnally did take place together with th: 
incidental features. These immediate or pro- 
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voking causes were, of course, different in 
dilferent countries, but the veneral, meces- 
sary, and fundamental canse wes the same 
in all countries, the great Revolution bem, 
as you know, world-wide and nemly simul- 
tancous, as regards the ainere advanced 
nations. 

“That cause, as T have often intimated in 
our talks, was (he growth of intellizence and 
diffusion of knowledge among the masses, 
which, beginning with the introduction of 
printing, spread slowly through the six- 
teenth, sevente nth, and eightoenth centuries, 
and much more rapidly during the nine- 
teenth, when, in the more favoured counties, 
it began to be something like general. Pre- 
vious to the beginning of this process of 
enlightenment, the condition of the mass of 
mankind as to intelligence, from the most 
ancient times, had been practieally station- 
ary at a point little above the level of the 
brutes. With no more thought or will of 
their own than clay in the hands of the 
potter, they were unresistingly moulded to 
the uses of the more intelligent and power- 
ful individuals and groups of their kind. 
So it went on for innumerable ages, and 
nobody dreamed of anything else until at 
Jast the conditions were ripe for the inbreath- 
ing of an intellectual life into these inert and 
senseless clods. The proeess by which this 
awakening took plaee was silent, gradual, 
impereeptible, but no previons event or series 
of events in the history of the race had been 
comparable to it in the effect it was to have 
upon human destiny. It meant that the in- 
terest of the many instead of the fow, the 
welfare of the whole instead of that of a 
part, were heneeforth to be the paramount 
purpose of the social order and the goal of 
its evolution. 

“Dimly your nineteenth-century philoso- 
phers seem to have perceived that the general 
diffusion of intelligence was a new and large 
fact, and that it introduced a very important. 
force into the social] eve lution, but they were 
wall-eyed in their failure to see the certainty 
with which it foreshadowed a complete revo- 
lution of the economic basis of society in the 
interest of the whole body of the people as 
opposed to class interest or partial interest 
of every sort. Its first effect was the demo- 
cratic movement. by which personal and class 
rnle in political matters was overthrown in 
the name of the supreme interest and an- 
thority of the people. It is astonishing thot 
there should have been any intelligent 
persons among you who did net perceive that 
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political democracy was but the Pionecr corps 
and advance guard of economic democracy, 
clearing the way and providing the instru- 
mentality for the substantial part of the pro- 
gramnie—namcely, the equalisation of the dis- 
tribution of work and wealth. So much for 
the main, general, and necessary cause, and 
explanation of the great Revolution—namely, 
the progressive diffusion of intelligence 
among the masses from the sixteenth to the 
end of the nineteenth centuries. Given this 
force in operation, and the revolution of the 
economic basis of society must sooner or 
later have been its outcome everywhere: 
whether a little sooner or later, and in just 
what way aud with just what circumstances, 
the differing conditions of different countries 
determined. 

‘In the case of America, the period of 
revolutionary agitation which resulted in the 
establishment of the present order began 
almost at once upon the close of the civil 
war. Some historians date the beginning of 
the Revolution from 1875.” 

‘“‘EKighteen seventy-three!’ I exclaimed; 
‘““why, that was more than a dozen years 
before I fell asleep! It seems, then, that 
I was a contemporary and witness of at least 
a part of the Revcelution, and yet I saw no 

evolution. It is trne that we recognised 
the highly serious condition of industrial con- 
fusion and popular discontent, but we did 
not realise that a Revolution was on.” 

“It was to have been expected that you 
would not,” replied the doctor. ‘‘It is very 
rarely that the contemporaries of great revo- 
Jutionary movements have understood their 
nature until they have nearly run their 
course. Following generations always think 
that they would have been wiser in reading 
the signs of the times, but that is not 
likely.”’ 

‘“But what was there,’ I said, ‘‘about 1873 
which has led historians to take it as the 
date from which to reckon the beginning of 
the Revolution?” 

“Simply the fact that it marked in a 
rather distinct way the beginning of a period 
cf economic distress among the American 
people, which continued, with temporary and 
partial alleviations, until the overthrow of 
private capitalism. The popular discontent 
resulting from this experience was the pro- 
voking cause of the Revolution. It awoke 
Americans from their self-complacent dream 
that the social problem had been solved, 
or could be solved, by a system of demo- 
cracy limited to merely political forms, and 
set them to seeking the true solution. 

“The economic distress beginning at the 
last third of the century, which was the 
direct provocation of the Revolution, was 
very slight compared with that which had 
been the constant lot and ancient heritago 
of other nations. It represented merely the 
first turn or two of the screw by which 
capitalism, in due time sqneezed dry the 
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masses always and everywhere. The unex- 
ampled space and richness of their new land 
had given Aiericans a century’s respite from 
the universal fate. Those advantages had 
passed, the respite was ended, and the time 
had come when the people must adapt their 
necks to the yoke all peoples before had 
worn. But having grown high-spirited from 
so long an experience of comparative welfare, 
the Americans resisted the imposition, and, 
finding mere resistance vain, ended by 
making a revolution. ‘That, in brief, is the 
whole story of the way the great Revolution 
came cn in America. But while this might 
satisfy a languid twentieth-century curiosity 
as to a matter so remote in time, you will 
naturally want a little more detail. There is 
a particular chapter in Storiot’s History of 
the Revolution explaining just how and why 
the growth of the power of capital provoked 
the great uprising, which deeply impressed 
me in my school-days, and I don’t think I 
can make a better use of a part of our short 
time than by reading a few paragraphs from 
Teas 

And Edith having brought the book from 
the library—for we still sat at the tea-table— 
the doctor read— 

“ «With reference to the evolution of the 
system of private capitalism to the point 
where it provoked the Revolution by threaten- 
ing the lives and liberties of the people, 
historians divide the history of the American 
Republic, from its foundation in 1787 to the 
great Revolution which made it a true re- 
public, into three periods. 

“¢* The first comprises the decades from the 
foundation of the republic to about the end 
of the first third of the nineteenth century— 
say, up to the ’thirties or ‘forties. This was 
the period during which the power of capital 
in private hands had not as yet shown itself 
seriously agaressive. The moneyed class was 
small, and the accumulations of capital petty. 
The vastness of the natural resources of the 
virgin country defied as yet the Inst of greed. 
The ample lands to be had for the taking 
guaranteed independence to all at the price 
of labour. With this resource no man needed 
to call another master. This may be con- 
sidered the idvllic period of the republic, 
the time when De Tocqueville saw and ad- 
mired it, though not without prescience of 
the doom that awaited it. The seed of death 
was in the state in the principle of private 
capitalism, and was sure in time to grow and 
ripen, but as yet the conditions were not 
favourable to its development. All seemed 
to go well, and it is not strange that the 
American people indulged in the hope that 
their republic had indeed solved the social 
question, 

“< From about 1830 or 1840, speaking of 
conrse in a general wav as to date, we con- 
sider the republic to have entered on its 
second ph: se--namely, that in which the 
growth and concentration of capital began 
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to be rapid. The moneyed class now 
grew powerful, and began to reach out 
and absorb the natural resources of the 


country, and to organise for its profit the 
labour of the people. In a _ word, the 
growth of the plutocracy became vigorous. 
The event which gave the great impulse to 
this movement, and fixed the time of the 
transition from the first to the second period 
in the history of the nation, was vf course 
the general application of steam to commerce 
and industry. The transition may indeed be 
said to have begun somewhat earlier, with 
the introduction of the factory system. Of 
course, if neither steam nor the inventions 
which made the factory system possible had 
ever been introduced, it would have been 
merely a question of a longer tine before the 
capitalist class, proceeding in this case by 
landlordism and usury, would have reduced 
the masses to vassalage, and overthrown 
democracy, even as in the ancient republics ; 
but the great inventions amazingly aceeler- 
ated the plutocratic conquest. Ter the first 
time in history the capitalist, in the subjuga- 
tion of his fellows, had machinery for his 
ally, and a most potent one it was. This 
was the mighty factor which, by multiplying 
the power of capital, and relatively dwarfing 
the importance of the working man, accounts 
for the extraordinary rapidity with which 
during the second and third periods the con- 
quest of the republic by the plutocracy was 
carried out. 

“*It is a fact creditable to Americans that 
they appear to have begun to realise as early 
as the ’forties that new and dangerous ten- 
dencies were affecting the republic, and 
threatening to falsify its promise of a wide 
diffusion of welfare. That decade is notable 
in American history for the popular interest 
taken in the discussion of the possibility 
of a better social order, and for the nurnerons 
experiments undertaken to test the feasibility 
of dispensing with the private capitalist by 
co-operative industry. Already the more in- 
telligent and public-spirited citizens were 
heginning to observe that their so-called 
popular government did not seem to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the rule of 
the rich, and the subjection of the masses 
to economic masters, and to wonder, if that 
were to continue to be so, of exactly how 
much value the so-called republican institu- 
tions were on which they had so prided 
themselves. 

‘“‘*This nascent agitation of the social 
question on radical lines was, however, for 
she time, destined to prove abortive, by 
force of a condition peculiar to Aimerica— 
namely, the existence on a vast scale of 
African chattel slavery in the country. It 
was fitting in the evolution of complete 
human liberty that this form of bondage, 
cruder and more brutal, if not on the whole 
more cruel, than wage slavery, should first 
be put out of the way. But for this neces- 
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sity, and the conditions that) produced it, 
we may beheve that the great) Revolutica 
would have occurred in America tywenty-five 


years earlier. From the period ot 1840 to 
1870. the slavery issue, imvolvinys as it did 
a conflict of MLupendous forces, absorbed all 
the moral and mental, as well as physical, 
energies of the nation. 

“*During the thirty or forty years from 
the serious beginning of the anti slavery 
movement til! the war was ended and its 
issues disposed of, the nation had no thought 
to spare for any other interests. During 
this period the concentration of capital in 
few hands, already alarming to the far- 
sighted in the ‘forties, had time, almost un- 
observed and quite unresisted, to push its 
conquest of the country and the people. 
Under cover of the civil! war, with its pre 
ceding and succeeding periods of agitation 
over the issues of the war, the capitalists 
may be said to have stolen a march upon 
the nation, and entrenched themselves in a 
commanding position, 

““Righteen seventy-three is the point, as 
near as any date, at which the country, 
delivered at last frum the distracting ethical 
and sectional issues of slavery, first began 
to open its eyes to the irrepressible conflict 
which the growth of capitalism had forced— 
a conflict between the power of wealth and 
the democratic idea of the equal right of all 
to life, liberty, and happiness. From about 
this time we date, therefore, the beginning 
of the final or revolutionary period “of the 
pscudo-American Republic which resulted in 
the establishment of the present system. 

«History had fuimished abundant — pre- 
vious illustrations of the overthrow of re- 
publican societies by the growth and con- 
centration of private wealth, but never before 
had it recorded a revolution in the econornt. 
basis of a great nation at once so complete 
and so swiftly effected. In America before 
the war, as we have seen, wealth had been 
distributed with a general effect of evenness 
never previously known in a large com 
munity. There had been few rich men and 
very few considerable fortunes. It had been 
in the power ncither of individuals nor a 
class, through the possession of overwhelm- 
ing capital, to exercise oppression upon the 
rest of the community. In the short space 
of twenty-five to thirty years these economi 
conditions had been so completely reversed 
as to give America in the ’seventics and 
’cichties the name of the land of millionaires, 
and make it famous to the ends of the earth 
as the country of all others where the vastest 
private accumulations of wealth existed. The 
consequences of this amaving conceitration 
of wealth formerly so cqnally diffused, as it 
had affected the industrial, the social, and 
the political interests of the people, could 
not have been other than revalutionary. 

‘«* Pree competition in business had ceased 
to exist. Personal initiative in industrial 
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epterprises, which formerly had been open 
to all, was restiicted to the capitalists, and 
to the larger capitalists at that. Formerly 
known all over the world as the land of 
opportunities, America had in the time of a 
ceneratioa become equally celebrated as the 
land of monopolies. A man no_ longer 
counted chiefly for what he was, but for 
what he had. Brains and industry, if 
coupled with civility, might indeed win an 
upper servant's place in the employ of capi- 
tal, but no longer could command a career. 

“<The concentration of the economic 
administration of the country in the hands 
of a comparatively small body of great capi- 
talisis had necessarily consolidated and cen- 
tralised in a corresponding imanner all the 
functions of production and distribution. 
Single great concerns, backed by enormous 
aggregations of capital, had appropriated 
tracts of the business field formerly occupied 
by innumerable smaller concerns. In_ this 
process, as a matter of course, swarms of 
small businesses were crushed like flies, and 
their former independent proprietors were 
fortunate to find places as underlings in the 
great establishments which had supplanted 
them. Straight through the ’seventies and 
eighties, every month, every week, every day 
saw some fresh province of the economic 
state, some new branch of industry or com- 
merce formerly open to the enterprise of 
all, captured by a combination of capitalists, 


and turned imto an entrenched camp of 
monopoly. The words syndicate and trust 
were coined to describe these monstrous 


gcrowths, for which the former language of. 


the business world had no name. 

‘“< Of the two great divisions of the work- 
ing masses it would be hard to say whether 
the wage-earner or the farmer had suffered 
most hy the changed order. The old per- 
sonal relationship and kindly feeling between 
employee and employer had passed away. 
The great aggregations of capital which had 
taken the place of the former employers were 
impersonal forces, which knew the worker 
no longer as a man, but as a unit of force. 
He was merely a tool in the employ of a 
machine, the managers of which regarded 
him as a necessary nuisance, who must un- 
fortunately be retained at the least possible 
expense, until he could be invented whollv 
out of existence by some new mechanical 
contrivance, 

“The economic function and possibilities 
of the farrner had similarly been dwarfed or 
cut off as a result of the concentration of the 
business systern of the country in the hands 
of a few. The railroads and the = grain- 
market had, between them, ahsorbed the 
former profits of farming, and left the farmer 
only the wages of a day-labourer in case of 
a sood crop, and a mortgage debt in case of 
a bad one; and all this, moreover, conpled 
with the responsibilities of a capitalist whose 
money was invested in his farm. This Jatter 
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responsibility, however, did not long continue 
to trouble the farmer, for, as naturally might 
be supposed, the only way he could exist 
from year to year under such couditions was 
by contracting debts without the shglhtest 
prospect of paying them, which presently led 
to the foreclosure of his land, and his reduc- 
tion from the once proud estate of an 
American farmer to that of a tenant on his 
way to become a peasant. 

“*From 1873 to 1895 the histories quote 
some six distinct business crises. ‘Fhe periods 
of rallying between them were, lowever, so 
brief that we may say a continuous Crisis 
existed during a large part of that period. 
Now, business crises had been numerous and 
disastrous in the early and middle epcch of 
the Republic, but the business system, resting 
at that time on a widely extended popular 
initiative, had shown itself quickly and 
strongly elastic, and the rallies that promptly 
followed the crashes had always led to a 
greater prosperity than that before enjoyed. 
But this elasticity, with the cause of il, was 
now gone. There was hiile or slow reaction 
after the crises of the ‘seventies, ‘eighties, 
and early ‘nineties, but, on the contrary, a 
scarcely interrupted decline of prices, wages, 
and the general prosperity and content of the 
farming and wage-earning masses. 

“** There could not be a more striking proof 
of the downward tendency in the welfare of 
the wage-earner and the farmer than the de- 
teriorating quality and dwindling volume of 
foreign immigration which marked the 
period. The rush of European emigrants to 
the United States as the land of promise for 
the poor, since its beginning half a century 
before, had continued with increasing 
volume, and “drawn to us a great population 
from the best stocks of the Old World. Soon 
after the war the character of the immigra- 
tion began to change, and during the ‘eighties 
and nineties came to be almost entirely made 
up of the lowest, most wretched, and bar- 
barous races of Europe—the very scum of 
the Continent. Even to secure these wretched 
recruits the agents of the Transatlantic 
steamers and the American land syndicates 
had to send their agents all over the worst 
districts of Europe, and flood the countries 
with lying cireulars. Matters had come to 
the point that no European peasant or work- 
ing-man, who was yet above the estate of a 
beggar or an exile, could any longer afford 
to share the lot of the American working- 
man and farmer, so little time before the 
envy of the toiling world. 

“While the politicians sought, especially 
about election time, to cheer the werking- 
man with the assurance of better times just 
ahead, the more serions economic writers 
seem to have frankly admitted that the 
superiority formerly enjoyed by American 
working-men over those of other countries 
could not be expected to last longer, that 
the tendency henceforward was to be toward 
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a world-wide level of prices and wages— 
namely, the level of the country where they 
were lowest. In keeping with this predic- 
tion we note that for the first time, about 
the beginning ot the ‘nineties, the American 
employer began to find himself, through the 
reduced cost of production in which wages 
were the main element, in a position tu under- 
scll in foreign markets the products of the 
slave gangs of British, Belgian, French, and 
German capitalists. 

“*It was during this period, when the 
economic distress ot the masses was creating 
industrial war and making revolutionists of 
the most contented and previously prosperous 
acvicultural population in history, that the 
Vastest private fortunes in the history of the 
world were being accumulated. The million- 
wire, who had beon unknown before the war, 
and was still an unusual and portentons figure 
in the early ‘seventies, was presently suc- 
ceeded by the multi-millionaire, and above 
the multi-millionaires towered yet a new race 
of economic Titans, the hundred nuilhonaires, 
and already the coming of the bilhonaire was 
being discussed. It is not dithcult, nor did 
the people of the time find it so, to see, in 
view ot this comparison, where the wealth 
went which the masses were losing. Tens of 
thonsands of modest competencies  dis- 
appeared, to reappear in colossal fortunes in 
single hands. Visibly as the body of the 
spider swells as he sucks the juices of his 
victims, had these vast aggregations grown In 
measure as the welfare of the once prosperous 
people had shrunk away. 

‘“““The social consequences of so complete 
an overthrow of the former economic equili- 
brium as had taken place could not have 
been less than revolutionary. In America, 
before the war, the accumulations of wealth 
were usually the result of the personal efforts 
of the possessor, and were consequently small 
and correspondingly precarious. It was a say- 
ing of the time that there were usually but 
three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt- 
sleeves —meaning that if a man accumulated a 
little wealth, his son generally Jost it, and 
the grandson was again a manual labourer. 
Under these circumstances the economic dis- 
parities, slight at most and constantly finc- 
tuating, entirely failed to furnish a basis for 
class distinctions. There were recognised no 
iebadnine class as such, no leisure “class, no 
fixed classes of rich and pcor. Riches or 
poverty, the cendition of being at leisure or 
obliged to work, were considered merely tem- 
porery accidents of fortune and not per- 
manent eonditions. All this wos now changed. 
The great fortunes of the new order of things 
by their very magnitude were stable acquisi- 
tions, not easily liahle to be lost. capable of 
being banded down from generation to gene- 
ration with almost as much security as a 
title of nobihty. On the other hand, the 
monopolisation of all the valuable economic 
onportunities in the country by the great 
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capitalists made it correspendingly impossible 
for those not of the capitalist class to attain 
wealth. The hope of becoming rich some 
day, which before the war every energetic 
Ainerican had cherished, was now practically 
heyond the horizon of the man born to 
poverty. Between rich and poor the door 
was henceforth shut. The way up, hitherto 
the social safety valve, had becn clused, and 
the bar wei:hted with money-bags. 

““A natural retlex of the changed social 
conditions of the country is seen in the new 
class terminology, borrowed from the Old 
World, which soon after the war crept into 
use in the United States. It had been the 
boast of the former American that everybody 
in this country was a working-inan; but now 
that term we find more and more frank ly 
employed to distinguish the poor from the 
well-to-do. For the first time in American 
hterature we begin to read of the lower 
classes, the upper classes, and the middle 
classes—terms which would have been mean- 
ingless in America before the war, but now 
corresponded so closely with the real facts of 
the situation that those who detested them 
most could net avoid their use. 

“*A prodigious display of luxury such as 
Europe could not rival had begun to char- 
acterise the manner of life of the possessors 
of the new and unexampled fortunes. Spec- 
tacles of gilded splendour, of royal pomp and 
boundless prodizality, mocked the popular 
discontent and brought out in dazzling light 
the width and depth of the gulf that was 


being fixed between the masters and the 
masses. 
“Meanwhile the money kings took no 


pains to disguise the fulness of their convie- 
tion that the day of democracy was passing 
and the dream of equality nearly at an end. 
As the popular feeling in America had grown 
bitter against them they had responded with 
frank indications of their dislike of the coun- 
try and disgust with its democratic institu- 
tions. The leading American millionaires 
had become international personaves, spend- 
ing the greater part of their time and their 
revenue in Iiuropean countries, sending their 
children there for cducation, and in some in- 
stances carrying their preference for the Old 
World to the extent of becoming subjects of 
foreign Powers. he disnosition on the part 
of the greater American. capitalists to turn 
their backs upon democracy and ally them- 
selves with European and monarchical insti- 
tutions was emphasised in a striking manner 
by the long list of marriages arranged during 
this period between great. American heiresses 
and fereign noblemen. It seemed to be con- 
sidered that the fitting destiny for the daugh. 
ter of an American multimillionaire was such 
a union. These great capitalists were very 
shrewd in money matters, and their invest- 
ments of vast sums in tlic purck-se of titles 
for their posterity was the strongest evidence 
they could give of a sincere ecenviction that 
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the future of the world, like its past, be- 
longed not to the people, but to class and 
privilege. 

‘“s The influence exercised over the political 
government by the moncyed class under the 
convenient euphemism of ‘‘the business in- 
terests,’’ which merely meant the interests of 
the rich, had always been considerable, and 
at times caused grave scandals. In measure 
as the wealth of the country had become con- 
centrated and allied, its influence in the 
government had naturally increased, and dur- 
ing the ‘seventies, ‘eighties, and ‘nineties it 
became a scarcely veiled dictatorship. Lest 
the nominal representatives of the people 
should go astray in doing the will of the 
capitalists, the latter were represented by 
bodies of picked agents at all the places of 
government. These agents closely followed 
the conduct of all public officials, and wher- 
ever there was any wavering in their fidelity 
to the capitalists, were able to bring to bear 
influences of intimidation or bribery which 
were rarely unsuccessful. These bodies of 
agents hed a recognised senii-legal place in 
the political system of the day under the 
name of lobbyists. 

‘“«The history of government contains few 
more shameful chapters than that which re- 
cords how during this period the Legislatures 
—muunicipal, State, and national—seconded 
by the Executives and the Courts, vied with 
each other by wholesale grants of land, privi- 
leges, franchises, and monopolies of all kinds, 
in turning over the country, its resources, and 
its people to the domination of the capitalists, 
their heirs and assigns, for ever. The public 
lands, which a few decades before had pro- 
mised a boundless inheritance to future 
generations, were ceded in vast domains to 
syndicates and individual capitalists, to be 
held against the people as the basis of a 
future territorial aristocracy with tributary 
populations of peasants. Not only had the 
material substance of the national patrimony 
been thns surrendered to a handful of the 

cople, but in the fields of commerce and of 
industry all the valuable economic opportuni- 
ties had been secured by franchises to mono- 
polies, precluding future generations from 
opportunity of livelihood or employment, save 
as the dependants and liegemen of a_here- 
ditary capitalist class. In the chronicles of 
royal misdoings thera have been many dark 
chapters recording how besotted or imbecile 
monarchs have sold their people into bondage 
and sapped the wolfare of their realms to 
enrich licentious favourites, but the darkest 
of those chapters is brisht beside that which 
records the sale of the heritage and hopes 
of the American people to the highest bidder 
by the so-called democratic State, national, 
and local governments, during the period of 
which we are speaking. 

“* Especially necessary had it become for 
the plutocracy to be able to use the powers 
of government at will, on account. of the 
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embittered and desperate temper of the work- 
ing masses 

‘““Phe labour strikes often resulted in dis- 
turbances too extensive to be dealt with by 
the police, and it became the common prac- 
tice of the capitalists, in case of serious 
strikes, to call on the State and national 
governments to furnish troops to protect their 
property interest. The principal function of 
the militia of the States had become the 
suppression of strikes with bullet or bayonet, 
or the standing guard over the plants of the 
capitalists, till hunger compelled the insur- 
geut workmen to surrender. 

«During the ‘eighties the State govern- 
ments entered upon a general policy of pre- 
paring the militia for this new and ever- 
enlarging field of usefulness. The National 
Guard was turned into a capitalist guard. 
The force was generally reorganised, in- 
creased in numbers, improved in discipline, 
and trained with especial reference to the 
business of shooting riotous working-men. 
The drill in strect firing—a quite new feature 
in the training of the American militiaman, 
and a most ominous one—became the pro- 
minent test of efficiency. Stone and brick 
armouries, fortified against attack, loopholed 
for musketry and mounted with guns to 
sweep the streets, were erected at the 
strategic points of the large cities. In some 
instances the militia, which, after all, was 
pretty near the people, had, however, shown 
such unwillingness to fire on strikers, and 
such symptoms of sympathy for their 
grievances, that the capitalists did not trust 
them fully, but in serious cases preferred to 
depend on the pitiless professional soldiers of 
the General Government, the regulars. Conse 
quently, the Government, upon request of the 
capitalists, adopted the policy of establishing 
fortified camps near the great cities, and 
posting heavy garrisons in them. The Indian 
wars were ceasing at about this time, and 
the troops that had been stationed on the 
Western plains to protect tho white settie- 
ments from the Indians were brought East 
to protect the capitalists from the white 
settlements. Such was the evolution of pri- 
vate capitalism. 

“<The extent and practical character of 
the use to which the capitalists intended to 
put the military arm of the Government in 
their controversy with the working-men may 
be judged from the fact that in single vears 
of the early ’nincties armies of eight and ten 
thousand men were on the march, in New 
York and Pennsylvania. to suppress strikes. 
In 1892 the militia of five States, aided by 
the regulars, were under arms against strikers 
simultancously. the aggregate force of troops 
probably making a larger body than Gencrat 
Washington ever commanded. Here, surcly, 
was civil war already. 

“< Americans of the former days had 
laughed scornfully at the bayonet-propned 
monarchies of Enrope, saying rightly that a 
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government which needed to be defended by 
torce from its own people was a self-confessed 
failure. To this pass, however, the indus- 
trial system of the United States was fast 
eoming --it was becoming a governinent by 
bayonets. 

“"'Phus briefly, and without attempt at 
detail, may be recapitulated some of the 
main aspects of the transformation in_ the 
condition of the American people, resulting 
from the concentration of the wealth of the 
conntry, which first began to excite serious 
alarm at the eluse of the eivil war. 

“dt might almost be said that the citizen 
armies of the North had returned from sav- 
ing the republhe from open foes, to find that 
it had been stolen from them by more stealthy 
but far more dangerous enemies whom they 
had left at home. While they had been put- 
ting down caste rule based on race at the 
South, class rule based on wealth had been 
set wp at the North, to be in time extended 
over South and North ahke. While the 
armies of the people had been shedding 
rivers of blood in the effort to preserve the 
politieal unity of the nation, its social unity, 
npon which the very lite of a republie de- 
pends, had been attacked by the ban innit 
of class divisions, which could only end by 
splitting the onee coherent nation into mutu- 
ally suspicious and inimical bodies of citizens, 
requiring the iron'bands of despotism to hold 
them together in a political organisation. 
Four million negroes had indeed been freed 
from chattel slavery, but meanwhile a nation 
of white men had passed under the yoke of 
an economie and social vassalage which, 
though the common fate of European peoples 
and of the aneient world, the founders of 
the republic had been prondly confident their 
posterity would never wear.’ ”’ 


The doctor closed the book from whieh he 
had been reading and laid it down. 

“Juhan,” he said, ‘‘this story of the sub- 
version of the American Republic by the 
plutoeracy is an astounding one. You were a 
witness of the situation it describes, and are 
able to judge whether the statements are ex- 
aggerated.” 

‘On the contrary,” I replied. ‘TI should 
think you had been reading aloud from a 
colleetion of newspapers of the period. All 
the politieal, social, and business facts and 
symptoms to which the writer has referred 
were matters of publie diseussion and com- 
mon notoriety. If they did not impress me 
as they do now, it is simply because [| 
imagine I never heard them grouped and 
marshalled with the purpose of bringing out 
their significance.” 

Once more the doctor asked Edith to bring 
him a book from the lbrary. Turning the 
pages until he had found the desired place, 
he said— 

“Tect you shonld faney that the force of 
Storiot’s statement of the economic situation 
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in the United States during the last third of 
the nineteenth century owes anything to the 
rhetorical arrangement, | want to give you 
Just a few hard, cold statistics as to the 
actual distribution of property during that 
period, showing the extent to which its 
ownership had been concentrated. Itere is 
a voloume made up of information on this sub- 
Jeet based upon analyses of census reports, 
tax assessments, the files of probate courts, 
and other official documents. {f will give you 
three sets of calculations, cach prepared by a 
Reparate anthority and based upon a distinct 
line of investigation, and all agreeing with 
a closeness which, considering the magnitude 
of the ealculation, is astounding, and leaves 
no room to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
the eonclusions. 

“From the first sct of tables, which was 
prepared in 1893 by a census official from the 
returns of the United States census, we find 
it estimated that out of sixty-two billions of 
wealth in the country a group of millionaires 
and multimillionaires, representing three one- 
hundredths of one per cent. of the popula- 
tion, owned twelve billions, or one-fifth. 
Thirty-three billions of the rest was owned 
by a little less than nine per cent. of the 
Ameriean people, being the rich and well-to- 
do elass less than millionaires. That is, the 
millionaires, rich, and well-to-do, making al- 
together but nine per cent. of the whole 
nation, owned forty-five billions of the total 
national valuation of sixty two billions. The 
remaining ninety-one per cent. of the whole 
nation, constituting the bulk of the people, 
were classed as the poor, and divided among 
themselves the remaining seventeen million 
dollars. 

“A second table, published in 1894, and 
based upon the surrogates’ records of estates 
in the great State of New York, estimates 
that one per cent. of the people, one one- 
hundredth of the nation. possessed over half, 
or fifty-five per cent., of its total wealth. It 
finds that a further fraction of the popula- 
tion, including the well-to-do, and amounting 
to eleven per cent., owned over thirty-two 
per cent. of the total wealth, so that twelve 
per cent. of the whole nation, ineluding the 
very rich and the well-to-do, monopolised 
eighty-seven per cent. of the total wealth of 
the country, leaving but thirteen per cent. 
of that wealth to be shared among tho re- 
maining eighty-eight per eent. of the nation. 
This eighty-eight per cent. of the nation was 
suhdivided into the poor and the very poor. 
The tast, constituting fifty per cent. ont of 
the eighty-eight, or half the entire nation, 
had too little wealth to be estimated at all, 
apparently living a hand-to-mouth existence. 

“The estimates of a third eomputator 
whom T shal! quote, although taken from 
quite different data, agree remarkably with 
the others, representing as they do about the 
same period. These last estimates, which 
were published in 1889 and 1891, and lke the 
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others produced a strong impression, divide 
the nation into three classes—the rich, the 
middle, and the working class. The rich, 
being one and four-tenths per cent. of the 
population, are credited with seventy per 
cent. of the total wealth. ‘The middle class, 
representing nine and two-tenths per cent. 
of the population, is credited with twelve 
per cent. of the total weaith, the rich and 
middle classes, together, representing ten and 
six-tenths per cent. of the population, having 
therefore eighty-two per cent. of the total 
wealth, leaving to the working class, which 
constituted eighty-nine and four-tenths of the 
nation, but eighteen per cent. of the wealth, 
to share among them.” 

“Doctor,” T exclaimed, “I knew things 
were pretty unequally divided in my day, but 
figures like these are overwhelming. You 
need not take the trouble to tell me any- 
thing further by way of explaining why the 
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people revolted against private capitalism. 
These figures were cnough to turn the very 
stones into revolutionists.” 

“1 thought you would say so,” replied the 
doctor. ‘And please remember also that 
these tremendous figures represent only the 
progress made toward the concentration of 
wealth mainly within the period of a single 
generation. Well might Americans say to 
themselves, ‘If such things are done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?’ 
if private capitalism, dealing with a com- 
munity in which had previously existed a de- 
gree of economic equality never before known, 
could within a period of some thirty years 
make such a prodigious stride toward the 
complete expropriation of the rest of the 
nation for the enrichment of a class, what 
was likely to be left to the people at the end 
of a century? What was to be left even 
to the next generation?” 


CHAPTER: XRAV 


WHY THE REVOLUTION WENT SLOW AT FIRST, BUT FAST AT LAST 


“So much for the causes of the Revolution 
in America, both the general fundamental 
cause, consisting in the factor newly intro- 
duced into social evolution by the enlighten- 
ment of the masses and irresistibly tending 
to equality, and the immediate local causes 
peculiar to America, which account for the 
Revolution having come at the particular 
time it did, and for its taking the particular 
course it did. Now, briefly as to that 
course :-— 

“The pinching of the economic shoe re- 
sulting from the concentration of wealth was 
naturally first felt by the class with least 
reserves, the wage-earners, and the Revolu- 
tion may be said to have begun with their 
revolt. In 1869 the first great labour or- 
ganisation in America was formed to resist 
the power of capital. Previous to the war 
the number of strikes that had taken place 
in the country covld be counted on tune 
fingers. Before tho ’sixties were out they 
were counted by hundreds, during the ’seven- 
ties by thousands, and during the ‘eighties 
the labour reports enumerate nearly ten 
thousand, involving two or three million 
workers. Many of these strikes were of Con- 
tinenta] scope, shaking the whole commercial 
fabric and causing general panics. 

“ Close after the revolt of the wage-earners 
came that of the farmers—less turbulent in 
methods, but more serious and abiding in re- 
sults. This took the form of secret leagues 
and open political parties devotcd to resist- 
ing what was called the money power. 
Already in the ’seventies these organisations 


threw State and national politics into con- 
fusion, and later became the nucleus of the 
revolutionary party. 

“Your contemporaries of the thinking 
classes cannot be taxed with indifference to 
these signs and portents. The public discus- 
sion and literature of the time reflect the con- 
fusion and anxiety with which the unprece- 
dented manifestations of popular discontent 
had affected all serious persons. The old- 
fashioned Fourth of July boastinys had ceased 
to be heard in the land. All agreed that 
scmenow republican forms of government 
had not fulfilled their promise as guarantees 
of the popular welfare, but were showing 
themselves impotent to prevent the recrudes- 
cence in the New World of all the Old 
World’s evils, especially those of class and . 
caste, which it had been supposed could never 
exist in the atmosphere of a republic. It was 
recognised on all sides that the old order 
was changing for the worse, and that the 
republic and all it had been thought to stand 
for was in danger. It was the universal cry 
that something must be done to cheek the 
ruinous tendency. Reform was the word in 
everybody's mouth, and the rallying cry, 
whether in sinccrity or pretence, of every 
party. But indeed, Julian, I need waste no 
time describing this state of affairs to you, 
for you were a witness of it till 1887.” 

“Yt was all quite as you describe it, the 
industrial and political warfare and turmoil, 
the general sense that the country was going 
wrong, and the universal ery for some sort 
oi reform. But, as I said before, the agita- 
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tion, while alarming enough, was too con- 
fused and purposeless to seem revolutionary. 
All agreed that something atled the country, 
but no two agreed what it was or how to 
cure it.” 

“ Just so,” said the doctor. “Our his- 
torians divide the entire revolutionary epocli 
—from the close of the waz, or the beginning 
of the ‘seventies, to the establishment of the 
present order early in the twentieth century 
--into two periods, the incoherent and the 
rational. The first of these is the period of 
which we have been talking, and with which 
Storiot deals in the paragraphs 1 have read 
—the period with which you were, for the 
most part. contempo.ary. As we have seen, 
an you know better than we can, 1t was a 
time of terror and tumult, of confused and 
purposeless agitation, and a Babel of contra- 
dictory clamour. The people were blindly 
kicking in the dark against the pricks of 
capitalism, without any clear idea of what 
they were kicking avainst. 

“The two great divisions of the toilers, 
the wage-earners and the farmers, were 
equally far froin sceing clear and whole the 
nature of the situation and the forces of 
which they were the victims. The wage- 
earners’ only idea was that by organising the 
artisans and manual workers their wages 
could be forced up and maintained indefi- 
nitely. They seem to have had absolutely 
no more knowledge than children of the effect 
of the profit system always and inevitably to 
keep the consuming power of the community 
indefinitely below its producing power, and 
thus to maintain a constant state of more or 
less aggravated glut in the goods and labour 
markets, and that nothing could possibly pre- 
vent the constant presence of these conditions 
so long as the profit system was tolerated, 
or their effect finally to reduce the wage- 
earner to the subsistence point or below, as 
profits tended downward. Until the wage- 
earners saw this, and no longer wasted their 
strength in hopeless or trivial strikes againet 
individual capitalists, which could net pos- 
sibly affect the general result, and united to 
overthrow the profit system, the Revolution 
must wait, and the capitalists had no reason 
to disturb themselves. 

“As for the farmers, as they were not 
wage-earners, they took no interest in the 
plans of the latter, which aimed merely to 
benefit the wage-earning class, but devoted 
themselves to equally futile schemes for their 
class, in which, for the same reason that they 
were merely class remedies, the wage-earners 
took no interest. Their aim was to obtain 
aid from the (covernment to improve their 
condition as petty capitalists oppressed by 
the greater capitalists who controlled the 
traffic and markets of the conntry; as if any 
conceivable device, so long as private capi- 
talism should he tolerated, would prevent its 
natural evolution, which was the crushing 
of the smaller capitalist by the Jarger. 
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“Their main idea scemr to have beea that 
their troubles as fariners were chietly if mot 
wholly to be accounted for by certain vicious 
acts of financial Icgislation, the effect of 
which they held had been to make money 
scarce and dear. What they demanded aa 
the sufficient cure of the existing evils was 
the repeal of the victous legislation and a 
larger issue of currency. ‘This they believed 
would be especially beneficial to the farming 
class by reducing the interest on their dobts 
and raising the price of their product. 

“Undoubtedly the currency and the coin- 
age and the governments! financial system in 
general had been shamelessly abused by the 
capitalists to corner the wealth of the nation 
in their hands, but their misuse of this part 
of the economic machinery had been no woree 
than their manipulation of the other portions 
of the system. ‘Their trickery with tho cur- 
rency had only helped them to monopolise 
the wealth of the people a little faster than 
they wonld have done it, had they depended 
for their enrichment on what were called the 
legitimate operations of rent, interest, and 
profits. While a part of their general policy 
of economic subjugation of the people, the 
manipulation of the currency had not been 
essential to that policy, which would have 
succeeded just as certainly had it been left 
out. ‘The capitalists were under no necessity 
to juggle with the coinage had they been 
content to make a little more leisurely pro- 
cess of devouring the lands and effects of the 
people. For that result no particular form 
of currency system was necessary, and no 
conceivable monetary system would have pre- 
vented it. Gold, silver, paper, dear money, 
cheap money, hard money, bad money, good 
money—every form of token from cowries to 
gnineas—had all answered equally well in 
different times and countries for the designs 
of the capitalist, the details of the game 
being only slightly modificd according to the 
conditions. 

“To have convinced himaelf of the folly 
of ascribing the economic distress to which 
his class as well as the peonle at large had 
been reduced, to an act of Congress relating 
to the currency, the American farmer need 
only have looked abroad to forcign lands, 
where he would have seen that the agricul- 
tural class everywhere was plunged in a 
misery greater than his own, and that, tro, 
without the slightest regard to tho nature of 
the various monetary systoma in use. 

“Was it indeed a new or strange pheno- 
menon in human affairs that the agriculturiste 
were going to the wall, that the American 
farmer should seck to account for the fact 
by some new and peculiarly American policy? 
On the contrary, this had been thie fate of 
the agricultural class in all ages, and what 
was now threatening the American tiller of 
the soil was nothing other than the doom 
which had befallen his kind in every previous 
meneration and in every part of the world. 
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Manifestly, then, he should seek the explana- 
tion not in any particular or local conjunc- 
tion or circumstances, but in some general and 
always operative cause. This general cause, 
operative in all lands and times and among 
all races, he would preseutly see when he 
should interrogate history, was the irresistible 
tendency by which the capitalist class in the 
evolution of any society through rent, in- 
terest, and profits absorbs to itself the whole 
wealth of the country, and thus reduces the 
masses of the people to economie, social, and 
political subjection, the most abject class of 
all being invariably the tillers of the soil. 
For a time the American population, includ- 
ing the farmers, had been enabled, thanks to 
the vast bounty of a virgin and empty con- 
tinent, to evade the operation of this uni- 
versal law, but the common fate was now 
about to overtake them, and nothing would 
avail to avert it save the overthrow of the 
system of private capitalism, of which it 
always had been and always must be the 
necessary effect. 

“Time would fail even to mention the in- 
numerable reform nostrums offered for the 
cure of the nation by smaller bodies of re- 
formers. They ranged from the theory of 
the prohibitionists that the chief cause of 
the economic distress—from which the teetotal 
farmers of the West were the worst sufferers 
—was the use of intoxicants, to that of the 
party which agreed that the nation was being 
divinely chastised because there was no 
formal recognition of the Trinity in the con- 
stitution. Of course, these were extravagant 
persons, but even those who recognised the 
concentration of wealth as the cause of the 
whole trouble quite failed to see that this 
concentration was itself the natural evolu- 
tion of private capitalism, and that it was 
not possible to prevent it or any of its con- 
sequences unless and until private capitalism 
itself should be put an end to. 

‘“As might be expected, efforts at resis- 
tance so ill-caleulated as these demonstrations 
of the wage-earners and farmers, not to epeak 
of the host of petty sects of so-called re- 
formers during the first phase of the Revolu- 
tion, were ineffectual. The great labour 
organisations which had sprung up shortly 
after the war as soon as the wage-earners 
felt the necessity of banding themselves to 
tesist the yoke of concentrated capital, after 
twenty-five years of fighting, had demon- 
strated their utter inability to maintain, much 
less to improve, the condition of the working- 
man. During this period ten or fifteen thou- 
sand recorded strikes and lock-outs had taken 
place, but the net result of the industrial 
civil war, protracted throngh so long a 
period, had been to prove to the dullest of 
working-men the hopelessness of securing any 
considerable amelioration of their lot by class 
action or organisation, or Indeed of even 
mnaintaining it against encroachments. After 
a!l this unexamipled suitering and fighting, 
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the wage-earners found themselves worse off 
than ever. Nor had the farmers, the other 
great division of the insurgent masses, been 
any more successful in resisting the money 
power. Their leagues, although controlling 
votes by the million, had proved even more 
impotent if possible than the wage-earners’ 
organisations to help their members. Even 
where they had been apparently snecessful 
and succeeded in capturing the political con- 
trol of states, they found the money power 
still able by a thousand indirect influences 
to baulk their efforts and turn their seem- 
ing victories into apples of Sedom, which 


became ashes in the hands of those who 
would pluck them. 
‘“Of the vast, anxious, and anguished 


volume of public discussion as to what should 
be done, what aiter twenty-five years had 
been ithe practical outcome? Absolutely 
nothing. If here and there petty reforms had 
been introduced, on the whole the power of 
the evils against which those reforms were 
direeted had vastly increased. Jf the power 
of the plutoeracy in 1873 had been as the 
little finger of a man, in 1895 it was thicker 
than his loins. Certainly, so far as superficial 
and material indications went, it looked as 
if the battle had been going thus far steadily, 
swiftly, and hopelessly against the people, 
and that the American capitalists who ex- 
pended their millions in buying titles of 
nobility for their children were wiser in their 
generation than the children of light and 
beiter judges cf the future. 

‘* Neverthcless, no conclusion could possibly 
have been more mistaken. During these 
decades of apparently unvaried failure and 
disaster the revolutionary movement for the 
complete overthrow of private capitalism had 
made a progress which to rational minds 
should have presaged its complete triumph 
in the near future.” 

“Where had the progress been?’’ I said; 
*‘T don't see any.’ 

‘‘In the devclopment among the masses of 
the people of the necessary revolutionary 
temper,” repiicd the doctor; ‘‘in the pre- 
paration of the popular mind by the only 
process that could have prepared it, to accept 
the programme of a radical reorganisation of 
the economic system from the ground up. 
A great revolution, you must remember, 
which is to profoundly change a ferm of 
society, must accumulate a tremendous moral 
force, an overwhelming weight of Justifica- 
tion, so to speak, behind it before it can 
start. The processcs by which and the 
period during which this aceamulation of 
impulse is eifectcd are by no means so spec- 
taculnar as the events of the subsequent 
period when the revelutionary movement, 
having obtained an irresistible momentum, 
sweeps.away like straws the cbstacles that 
so long held it back only to swell its force 
and volume at last. But to the student the 
period of preparation is the more truly 
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interesting and critical field of study. It 
was absolutely necessary that the American 
people, before they would seriously think of 
undertaking so tremendous a reformation as 
was implied im the substitution of public for 
private capitalism, should be fully convinced 
not by argument only, but by abnndant bitter 
experience and convincing object lessons, that 
no remedy for the evils of the time less com- 
plete er radical would) suffice. “Uhey must 
become convinced by numerous experiments 
that private capitalism had evolved to a 
point where it was impossible to amend it 
before they would listen to the proposition 
to end ait. This paintnal but necessary expe- 
rience the people were gaming during the 
earher decades of the struggle. In this way 
the innumerable defeats, disappomtments, 
and fiascoes which inct their every eifort at 
curbing and ieforming the money power 
during the ‘seventies, ‘eighties, and ealy 
‘nineties, contributed far more than as many 
victories would have done to the magnitude 
and completeness of the final triuinph of the 
people. It was indeed necessary that all 
these things should come to pass to make the 
Revolution possible. It was necessary that 
the system of private and class tyranny called 
private capitalism should fill up the measure 
of its iniqnities and reveal all it was capable 
uf, as the irreconcilable enemy of de:nccracy, 
the foe of life and liberty and human hapjn- 
ness, inorder to ensure that degree of monicn- 
tum to the coming uprising against it which 
was necessary to guarantee its complete and 
final overthrow. Revolutions which start teo 
soon stop too soon, and the welfare of the 
race demanded that this revolution should 
not cease, nor panse, until the last vestige of 
the system by which men usurped power over 
the lives and hberties of their fellows throvgh 
econoniie means was destroyed. ‘Therefore 
not one outrage, not une act of oppression, 
not one exhibition of cons: ienceless rapacity, 
not one prostitntion of power on the par 
of Executive, Legislature, ur judiciary, not 
one tear of patriotic shame over the degrada- 
tion of the national name, not one blow of 
the policeman’s bludgeon, not a single bullet 
or bayonet thrust of the soldiery, could have 
been spared. Nothing but Just this discipline 
of failure, disappomtment, and defeat on the 
part of the earlier reformers conld have 
educated the people to the neccssity of 
attacking the system of private capitalism in 
its existence instead ot merely in its particu- 
lar manifestations. 

“We reckon the beginning of the second 
part of the revolutionary movement, to which 
we give the natne of the coherent or rational 
phase, from the time when there became 
apparent a clear conception, on the part of 
at least a considerable hudy of the people, 
of the true nature of the issue as one between 
the rights of man and the principle of 
irresponsible power embodied in private capi- 
talism, and the realisation that its outcome, 
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if the people were to trinmph, must be the 
establishment of a wholly new economie 
system which should be based upon the public 
control im the pubhe mterest of the system 
of production and distribution hitherto left 
to private management.” 

“At about what date,’ Toasked, ‘do you 
consider that the revolutionary movement 
began to pass from the incuherent into the 
logical phase?’ 

‘Of course,” replicd the ductor, ‘it was 
not the case of an unmediate outright change 
of character, but ouly of the beginning ot « 
new spirit and intelligence. The confusion 
and incoherence and short-sightedness of the 
first period long overlapped the time when the 
infusion of a mior? rational spirit and ade- 
quate ideal began to appear, but froin about 
the beginning of the ‘nineties we date the 
first appearance of an intelligent purpose in 
the revolutionary movement and the begiit- 
ming of its development from a mere formless 
revolt against mtolerable conditions into «a 
logical and. self-conscious evolution toward 
the order of to-day.” 

it seenis tl ibsrely cmissed: at. 

“Yes,” rephedh the..doctor; ‘if you had 
been able to keep awake only a year or two 
longer yeu would not have been so wholly 
surprised hy onr industrial system, and espe- 
clally by the economic equality for and by 
which it exists, for within a couple of years 
after your supposed demise the possibility 
that such a social order might be the outcome 
of the existing crisis was being discussed 
from cne end of America to the other. 

“Of course,’? the doctor went on, ‘ the 
idea of an integrated economie sysiem co- 
ordinating the efforts of all for the commen 
welfare, which is the basis of the modern 
state, is as old as philosophy. As a theory 
it dates back to Plato at least, and nobody 
knows how much further, for it is a con- 
ception of the most netural and obviccis 
order. Not, however, until popular govern- 
ment had been made possible by the diffusion 
of intelligence was the world ripe for the 
realisation of such a form of society. Until 
that time the idea, like the soul waiting for 
a fit incarnation, must remain withont social 
embodiment. Selfish rulers thoucht of the 
masses only as instruments for their own 
aggrandisement, and if they had interested 
themselves in a more exact organisation of 
dustry it wonld only have been with a 
view of making that organisation the means 
of a more complete tyranny. Not till the 
masses themselves became competent to rule 
was a serions agitation possible or desirable 
for an economie organisation on a co-operative 
basis. With the first stirrings of the deniu:- 
cratic spint in Europe had come the beyin- 
ning of earnest discussion as to the feasibility 
of such a social order. Already, by the 
middle of the century, this agitation in th» 
Old Werld had become, to diseerning eyes, 
one of the siyns of the times, but as yet 
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America, if we except the brief and abortive 
social experiments in the ‘forties, had re- 
mained wholly unresponsive to the European 
movement. 

‘‘T need not repeat that the reason, of 
course, was the fact that the economic con- 
ditions in America had been more satisfactory 
to the masses than ever betore, or anywhere 
else inthe world. The individualistic method 
of making a living, every man for himself, 
had answered the purpose on the whole so 
well that the people did not care to discuss 
other methods. ‘lhe powertul motive neces- 
sary to rouse the sluggish and habit-bound 
minds ot the masses and interest them in a 
new and revolutionary set of ideas was lack- 
ing. Even during the early stage of the 
revolutionary period it had been found im- 
possible to obtain any hearing for the 
notions of a new economic order which were 
already agitating Europe. It was not 
till the close of the ‘eighties that the 
total and ridiculous failure of twenty 
years of desperate efforts to reform the 
abuses of privaie capitalism had_ prepared 
the American people to give serious attention 
io the idea of dispensing with the capitalist 
altogether by a public organisation of indus- 
try to be administered lke other common 
affairs in the common interest. 

‘The two great points of the revolutionary 
programne—the princaple of economic 
equality and a nationalised industrial system 
as its means and pledge—the American people 
were peculiarly adapted to understand and 
appreciate. The lawyers had made a Con- 
stitution of the United States, but the true 
American constitution—the one written on 
the people’s hearts—had always remained the 
iinmortal Declaration, with its assertion of 
the inalienable equalitv of ail men. As to 
the nationalisation af industry, while it in- 
volved a set of consequences which wonld 
completely transform society, the principle 
on which the proposition was based, and to 
which it appealed for justification, was not 
vew to Americans in any sense, but, on the 
contrary, was merely a logical development 
of the idea of popular seli-government, on 
which the American system was founded. 
The application of this principle to the 
regulation of the economic administration was 
indeed a use of it which was historically 
new, but it was one so absolutely and ob- 
viously implied in the content of the idea 
that, as soon as it was proposed, it was 
impossible that any sincere democrat should 
not be astonished that so plain and common- 
sense a corollary of popular government had 
walted so long for recognition. The apostles 
of a collective administration of the economic 
system in the common interest had in Europe 
a twofold task: first, to teach the general 
doctrine of the absolute right of the people 
to govern, and then to show the economic 
application of that right. To Americans, 
however, 16 was only necessary to point out 
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an obvious, although hitherto overlooked, 
application of a principle already fully 
accepted as an axiom. 

‘The acceptance of the new ideal did 
not imply merely a change in specific pro- 
grammes, but a total tacing about of the 
revolutionary movement. It had thus far 
been an attempt to resist the new economic 
conditions being imposed by the capitalists, 
by bringing back the former economic con- 
ditions through the restoration of frce com- 
petition as it had existed before the war. 
This was an effort of necessity hopeless, 
seeing that the economic changes which had 
taken place were merely the necessary 
evolution of any system of private capital- 
ism, and could not be successfully resisted 
while the system was retained. 

‘“* Face about!’ was the new word of 
command. ‘Fight forward, not backward! 
March with the course of economic evolnu- 
tion, not against it. ‘The competitive sys- 
tem can never be restored, neither is it 
worthy of restoration, having been at best 
an immoral, wasteful, brutal scramble for 
existence. New issues demand new answers. 
It is in vain to pit the moribund system 
of competition against the young giant of 
private monopoly; it must rather be eppoged 
by the greater giant of public monopoly. 
The consolidation of business in private 
interests must be met with greater  con- 
solidation in the public interest, the trust 
and the syndicate, with the city, state, and 
nation, capitalism with nationalism. The 
capitalists have destroyed the competitive 
system. Do not try to restore it, but rather 
thank them for the work, if not the motive, 
and set about, not to rebuild the old village 
of hovels, but to rear on the cleared place 
the temple humanity so long has waited 
for.’ 

‘‘ By the light of the new teaching the 
people began to recognise that the strait 
place into which the republic had come was 
but the narrow and frowning portal of a 
future of universal welfare and happiness 
such as only the Hebrew prophets had 
colours strong enough to paint. 

‘‘By the new philosophy the issue which 
had arisen between the people and _ the 
plutocracy was seen not to be a strange 
and unaccountable or deplorable event, but 
a necessary phase in the evolution of a 
deinocratic society in passing from a lower 
to an incomparablyehighcr plane, an issue 
therefore to be welcomed, not shunned, to 
be forced, not evaded, seeing that its out- 
come in the existing state of human en- 
lightenment and world-wide democratic 
sentiment could not be doubtful. By the 
road by which every republic had_ toiled 
upward from the barren lowlands of early 
hardship and poverty, just at the point 
where the steepness of the hill had been 
overcome and a prospect opened of pleasant 
uplands of wealth and prosperity, a sphinx 
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had ever stood, propounding the riddle, 
* How shail a state cembine the preservation 
of democratic equality with the increase of 
wealth?’ Simple indeed had been the 
answer, for it was only needful that the 
people should so order their system of 
economy that wealth sheuld be equally 
shared as it increased, in order that, how- 
ever great the increase, it should in no way 
interfere with the equahties of the people; 
for the great justice ef equality is the well 
of political life everlasting for peoples, 
whereof if a nation drink it may live for 
ever. Nevertheless, no repnblic before had 
been able to answer the riddle, and there- 
fore their bones whitened the hilltop, and 
not one had ever survived to enter on the 
pleasant land in vicw. But the time had 
now come in the evolution of human intelli- 


gence when the riddle so often asked 
and never answered was to be answered 
aright, the sphinx made an_ end of, 
und the road freed for ever for all the 
nations. 


“It was this note of perfect assurance, 
of confident and boundless hope, which dis- 
tinguished the new propaganda, and was the 
more commanding and uplitting frem its 
contrast with the black pessimism on _ the 
one side of the capitalist party, and the 
petty aims, class interests, short vision, and 
tamid spirit of the reformers who had 
hitherto opposed them. 

‘With a doctrine to preach of so cain: 
pelling force and beauty, promising such 
good things to men in so great want of 
them, it might seem that it. would require 
but a brief time to rally the whole people 
to its support. And so it wonld doubtless 
have been if the machinery of public informa- 
tion and direction had been in the hands 
of the reformers or in any hands that were 
impartial, instead of being, as it was, almost 
wholly in those of the capitalsts. Jn pre- 
vious periods the newspapers had not repre- 
sentcd large investments of capital, having 
been quite crude affairs. For this very 
reascn, however, they were more likely to 
represent the popular feeling. In the later 
part of the nineteenth century a great 
newspaper with large circulation necessarily 
required a vast mvestment of capital, and 
consequently the iinportant newspapers of 
the conntry were owned by capitalists, and 
of course carried on in the owners’ intcrests. 
Except when the capitalists in control 
chanced to be men of high principle, the 
great papers were therefore upon the side 
of the existing order of things, and against 
the revolutionary movement. These papers 
monopoltsed the facilities of gathering and 
disseminating public intelligence, and 
thereby exercised a censorship, almost as 
effective as that prevailing at the same time 
in Russia or Turley, over the greater part, 
ef the information which reached the 
people. 
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Not only the press but the religious 
instruction of the people was under the 
control of the capitalists. The churches 
were the pensioners of the rich and = well- 
to-do tenth of the people, and abjectly 
dependent on them tor the means of carry- 


4 


ing on and extending their work. ‘The 
universities und  imstitutions of higher 


learning were in like manner harnessed to 
the plutocratie chariot by golden) chains. 
Like the charches, they were dependent for 
support and prosperity upon the benefa - 
tious of the rich, and te offend them would 
have been suicidal. Moreover, the rich and 
well-to-do tenth of the population was the 


only class which ceuld afford to send 
children te imstitutions of the secondary 
education, and they vaturally preterresd 


schouls teaching a doctrine comfortable to 
the possessing class. 

“It the reformers had been put in pos- 
sion of press, pulpit, und university, which 
the capitalists controlled, whereby to set 
home their dectrine to the leart and mind 
and conscience of the nation, they would 
have converted and carried the country in a 
month. 

‘“beeling how quickly the day would be 
theirs 1f they could but reach the people, 
it was natural that they should chafe bitterly 
at the delay, confrouted as they were by the 
spectacle of humanity daily crucificd afresh 
and enduring an uUhmitable anguish whieh 
they knew was needless. Who indeed would 
not have been impatient in their place, and 
erled as they did, ‘How long, O Lord, how 
long’ ? To men so situated, each day's post- 
porenient of the great deliverance might well 
have seemed hike a century. Involved as they 
were im the din and dust of innumerable 
petty combats, it was as difficult for them 
as for soldiers in the midst of a hattle to 
obtain an idea ef the general course of tise 
conflict and the operation of the forcas 
which would determine its issue. To us, 
however, as we luek buck, the rapidity of 
the process by which during the ‘nineties the 
American people were wen over to the re- 
volutionaiy programme seems almost miracu- 


lous, while as to the ultimate result there 
was, of course, at no time tho slightest 


ground of question. 

“From about the beginning of the second 
phase of the revolutionary movement, the 
literature of the times beeins to retlect in 
the most extraordinary manner a wholly new 
spirit of radical protest against the injustices 
of the social order. Not only in the scrious 
journals and books of public discussion, but 
in fiction and in belles-leftres, the subject of 
socal reform becomes prominent and almost 
commanding. The figures that have come 
down to us of the amazing circulation of some 
of the books devoted to the advocacy of 
a radical social ideorzanisation are almest 
enough in themselves to explain the re volu- 
tion. The anti-slavery mevenient had one 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin; the anti-capitalist move- 
ment had many. 

“ \ particularly significant fact was the 
extraordinary unanimity and enthusiasm 
with which the purely agricultural communi- 
ties of the Far West welcomed the new 
gospel of a new and equal economic system. 
In the past, governments had always been 
prepared for revolutionary agitation among 
the proletarian wage-earners of the cities, 
and had always counted on the stolid con- 
servatism of the agricultural class for the 
force to keep the intlammable artisans down. 
But in this revolution it was the agricul- 
turists who were in the van. This fact 
alone should have sufficiently foreshadowed 
the swift course and certain issue of the 
struggle. At the beginning of the battle the 
capitahsts had lost their reserves. 

““At about the beginning of the ’nineties 
the revolutionary movement first prominently 
appears in the political field. For twenty 
years after the close of the civil war the 
surviving animosities between North and 
South mainly determined party lines, and 
this fact, together with the lack of agree- 
ment on a definite policy, had hitherto pre- 
vented the forces of industrial discontent 
from making any striking political demon- 
stration. But toward the close of the eighties 
the diminished bitterness of feeling between 
North and South left the people free to align 
themselves on the new issue, which had been 
steadily looming up ever since the war, as 
the irrepressible conflict of the near future— 
the struggle to the death between democracy 
and plutocracy, between the rights of man 
and the tyranny of capital in irresponsible 
hands. 

“Although the idea of the public conduct 
of economic enterprises by public agencies 
had never previously attracted attention or 
favour in America, yet already in 1890, 
almost as soon as it began to be talked about, 
political parties favouring its application to 
important branches of business had polled 
heavy votes. In 1892 a party, organised in 
nearly every State in the Union, cast a mil- 
hon votes in favour of nationalising at least 
the railroads, telegraphs, banking system, 
and other monopolised businesses. Two 
years later the same party showed large 
gains, and in 1896 its platform was substan- 
tially adopted by one of the great historic 
parties of the country, and the nation 
divided nearly equally on the issue. 

“The terror which this demonstration of 
the strength of the party of social discontent 
caused’ among the possessing class seems at 
this distance rather remarkable, seeing that 
its demands, while attacking many important 
capitalist abuses, did not as yet directly 
assuil the principle of the private control of 
capital as the root of the whole social evil. 
No doubt, what alarmed the capitalists even 
more than the specific propositions of the 
social insurgents were the signs of a settled. 
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popular exasperation against them and all 
their works, which indicated that what was 
now called for was but the beginning of 
what would be demanded later. The anti- 
slavery party had not begun with demand- 
ing the abolition of slavery, but merely its 
limitation. The slave-holders were not, how- 
ever, deceived as to the significance of the 
new political portent, and the capitalists 
would have been less wise in their generation 
than their predecessors had they not seen in 
the political situation the beginning of a con- 
frontation of the people and the capitalists— 
the masses and the classes, as the expres- 
sion of the day was—which threatened an 
economic and social revolution in the near 
future.” 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “that by this 
stage of the revolutionary movement, Ameri- 
can capitalists capable of a dispassionate 
view of the situation ought to have seen 
the necessity of making concessions if they 
were to preserve any part of their advan- 
tages.” 

“Tf thev had,” replied the doctor, “they 
would have been the first beneficiaries of a 
tyranny who, in presence of a rising flood 
of revolution, ever realised its force or 
thought of making concessions until it was 
hopelessly too late. You see, tyrants are 
always materialists, while the forces behind 
creat revolutions are moral. That is why 
the tyrants never foresee their fate till it is 
too late to avert it.” 

“We ought to be in our chairs pretty 
soon,” said Edith. ‘‘I don’t want Julian 
to miss the opening scene.” 

‘“There are a few minutes yet,”’ said the 
doctor, “and seeing that I have been rather 
unintentionally led into giving this sort of 
outline sketch of the course of the Revolu- 
tion, I want to say a word abont the cxtra- 
ordinary access of popular enthusiasm which 
made a short story of its later stages, 
especially as it is that period with which the 
play deals that we are to attend. 

“There had been many, you must know, 
Julian, who, while admitting that a system 
of ce operation must eventually take the 
place of private capitalism in America and 
everywhere, had expected that the process 
would be a slow and gradual one, extending 
over several decades, perhaps half a cen- 
tnry, or even more. Probably that was the 
more general opinion. But those who held 
it failed to take account of the popular en- 
thusiasm which would certainly take posses- 
sion of the movement and drive it irresistibly 
forward from the moment that the prospect 
of its snecess became fairly clear to the 
masses. Undoubtedly, when the plan of a 
nationalised industrial system, and an equal 
sharing of results, with its promise of the 
abolition of poverty, and the reign of unt- 
versal comfort, was first presented to the 
people, the very greatness of the salvation it 
offered operated to hinder its acceptance. It 
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seenrad too good to be true. With difficulty 
the masses, sodden in misery and inured to 
hopelessness, had been able to believe that in 
heaven there would be no poor, but that 1b 
was possible here and now in this everyday 
America to establish such an earthly para- 
dise was too much to believe. 

“But gradually, as the revolutionary 
propaganda diffused a knowledge of the clear 
and unquestionable grounds on which thus 
great assurance rested, and as the growing 
majorities of the revolutionary party con- 
vinced the most doubtful that the hour of 
its triumph was at hand, the hope of the 
multitude grew into confidence, and confi- 
dence tlamed into a resistless enthusiasm. 
By the very magnitude of the promise which 
at first appalled them they were now trans- 
ported. An impassioned eagerness feized 
upon them to enter into the delectable land, 
s0 that they found every day's, every hour’s 
delay intolerable. The young said, ‘Let us 
make haste, and go in to the promised land 
while we are young, that we may know what 
living is;’ and the old said, ‘Let us go in 
ere we die, that we may close our eyes in 
peace, knowing that it will be well with our 
children after us.’ The leaders and pioneers 
of the Revolution, after having for so many 
yoars exhorted and appealed to a people for 
the most part indifferent or incredulous, now 
found themselves eaught up and borne on- 
ward by a mighty wave of enthusiasm which 
it was impossible for them to check, and 
difficult for them to guide, had not the way 
been so plain. 

“Then, to cap the climax, as if the popu- 
lar mind were not already in a sufficiently 


exalted frame, came the ‘Great Revival,’ 
touching this enthusiasm with religious 
emotion.” 


“We used to have what were called re- 
vivals of religion in my day,” I said, ‘“some- 
times quite extensive ones. Was this of the 
same nature?” 

“Scarcaly,” replied the doctor. “The 
Great Revival was a tide of enthusiasm for 
the social, not the personal, salvation, and 
for the establishment in brotherly love of 
the kingdom of God on earth which Christ 
bade men hope and work for. It was the 
general awakening of the people of America 
in the closing years of the last century to 
the profoundly ethical and truly relicious 
charaeter and claims of the movement for an 
industrial system which should gnarantee the 
economie equality of all the people. 

“Nothing, surely, eould be more self- 
evident than the strictly Christian inspira- 
tion of the idea of this guarantee. It con- 
templated nothing less than a literal fulfil- 
ment, on a complete social scale, of Christ’s 
inculeation that all should feel the same 
Bolicitude and make the same effort for the 
welfare of others as for their own. The first 
effect of such a solicitude must needs be to 
prompt effort to bring about an equal 
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material provision for all, as the primary 
condition of welfare. One would certainly 
think that a nominally Christian people 
having some familiarity with the New 
‘Testament would have needed no one to tell 
them these things, but that they would have 
recognised on its first statement that the 
programme of the revolutionists was simply 
a paraphrase of the golden rule expressed in 
economic and political terms. One would 
have said that whatever other members of 
the community might do, the Christian be- 
lievers would at once have tlocked to the 
support of such a movement with their whole 
heart, soul, mind, and might. That they 
were so slow to do so must be ascribed to 
the wrong teaching and non-teaching of 4 
class of persons whose express duty, above 
all other persons and classes, was to prompt 
them to that action—namely, the Christian 
elergy. 

‘‘IFor many ages—almost, indeed, from the 
beginning of the Christian era—the churches 
had turned their backs on Christ's ideal of 
a kingdom of God to be realised on carth 
by the adoption of the Jaw of mutual help- 
fulness and fraternal love. Giving up the 
regeneration of human society in this world 
as a hopeless undertaking, the clergy, in the 
name of the Author of the Lord’s Prayer, 
had taught the people not to expect Cod’s 
will to be done on earth. Directly reversing 
the attitude of Christ toward society as an 
evil and perverse order of things needing 
to be made over, they had made themselves 
the bulwarks and defences of existing social 
and political institutions, and exerted their 
whole iniluence to discourage popular asrira- 
tions for a more just and equal order. In 
the Old World they had been the champions 
and apologists of power and privilege and 
vested rights against every movement for 
freedom and equality. In resisting the up- 
ward strivings of their people the kings and 
emiperors had always found the clergy more 
useful servants than the soldiers and_ the 
police. Inthe New World, when royalty, in 
the act of abdieation, had passed the sceptre 
behind its back to eapitalism, the ecclesias- 
tical bodies had transferred their allegiance 
to the money power, and as formerly they 
had preached the divine right of kings to 
rule their fellow-men, now preached the 
divine right of ruling and using others which 
inhered in the possession of accumulated or 
inherited wealth, and the duty of the people 
to submit without murmuring to the exeln- 
sive appropriation of all good things by the 
rich. 

“The historical attitude of the churches as 
the champions and apologists of power and 
privilege in every controversy with the rights 
of man and the idea of equality had always 
been a. prodigious scandal, and in every 
revolutionary crisis had not failed to cost 
them great losses in publie respect and popu- 
lar following. Inasmuch as the now impend- 
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ing crisis between the full assertion of human 
equality and the cxistence of private capital- 
ism was incomparably the most radical issue 
of the sort that had ever risen, the attitude 
of the churches was likely to have a critical 
effect upon their future. Should they make 
the mistake of placing themselves upon the 
unpopular side in this tremendous contro- 
versy, it would be fur them a colossal, if not 
a fatal, mistake—one that would threaten 
the loss of their last hold as organisations ou 
the hearts and minds of the people. On the 
other hand, had the leaders of the churches 
been able to discern the full sigmificance of 
the great turning of the world’s heart toward 
Christ's ideal of human society, which 
marked the closing of the nineteenth century, 
they might have hoped, by taking the mght 
side, to rehabilitute the churches in the 
esteem and respect of the world, as, after 
all, despite so many mistakes. the faithful 
representatives of the spirit and doctrine of 
Christianity. Some there were, indced—yes, 
many, in the aggregate—among the clergy 
who did see this, and sought desperately 
to show it to their fellows; but, blinded by 
clouds of vain traditions, and hent before 
the tremendous pressure of capitalism, the 
ecclesiastical bodies in general did not, with 
these noble exceytions, awake to their great 
opportunity until it had passed by. Other 
bodies of learned men there were which 
equally failed to discern the irresistible force 
and divine sanction of the tidal wave of 
humane enthnsiasm that was sweeping over 
the earth, and to see that it was destined 
to leave behind it a transformed and regene- 
rated world. But the failure of these others, 
however lamentable, to discern the nature of 
the crisis was not like the failure of the 
Christian clergy, for it was their express 
calling and business to preach and teach the 
application to human relations of the golden 
rule of equal treatment for afl, which the 
Revolution came to establish, and to watch 
for the coming of this very kingdom of 
brotherly love, whose advent they met with 
anathemas. 

‘“The reformers of that time were most 
bitter against the clergy for their double 
treason to humanity and Christianity, in 
opposing instead of supporting the Revolu- 
tion; but time has tempered harsh judgments 
of every sort, and it is rather with deep pity 
than with indicnation thet we look back con 
these unfortunate men, who will ever retain 
the tragic distinction of having missed the 
crandest opportunity of leadership ever 
offered to men. Why add reproach to the 
burden of such a failure as that’ 

“While the influence of ecclesiastical 
anthority in America, on account of the 
growth of intelligence. had at this time 
greatly, shrunlen from former proportions, 
the generally unfavonrable or negative atti- 
tude of the churches taward the programme 
of eqrolity had told heavily te hold back the 
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popular support which the movement might 
reasonably have expected from professedly 
Christian people. It was, however, only a 
question of time, and the educating influence 
of public discussion, when the people would 
become acquainted for themselves with the 
merits of the subject. The Great Revival 
followed, when, in the course of this pro- 
cess of education, the masses oi the nation 
reached the conviction that the revolution 
against which the clergy had warned them 
as unchristian was, in fact, the most essen- 
tially and intensely Christian movement that 
had ever appealed to men since Christ 
called His disciples, and as such iimpera- 
tively commanded the strongest support 
of every believer or admirer of Christ's 
doctrine. 

‘‘The American people appear to have been, 
on the whole, the most intelligently religious 
of the large populations of the world—as 
religion was understood at that time—and 
the most generally infiuenced by the senti- 
ment of Christianitv. When the people came 
to recognise that the ideal of a world of equal 
welfare, which had been represented to them 
by the clergy as a dangerous delusion, was 
no other than the very dream of Christ; 
when they realised that the hope. which led 
on the advocates of the new order was no 
baleful ignis fatuus, as the churches had 
taught, but nothing less nor other than the 
Star of Bethlehem, it is not to be wondered 
at that the impulse which the revolutionary 
movement received should have been over- 
whelming. From that time on it assumes 
more and more the character of a crusade, the 
first of the many so-called crusades of his- 
tory which had a valid and adequate title to 
that name, and right to make the Cross its 
emblem. As the conviction took hold on the 
always religious masses that the plan of an 
equalised human welfare was nothing less 
than the divine design, and that in seeking 
their own highest happiness by its adoption 
they were also fulfilling God's purpose for 
the race, the svirit of the Revolution became 
a religious enthusiasm. As to the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit, so now once more the 
masses responded to the preaching of the re- 
formers with the exultant ery, ‘God wills 
it!’ and none doubted any longer that the 
vision would come to pass. So it was that 
the Revolution, which had begun its course 
under the ban of the churches, was carried 
to its consunmation npon a wave of moral 
and religious emotion.” 

“But what became of the churches and the 
clergy when the people fonnd out what blind 
guides they had been?” T asked. 

‘‘No doubt,” replied the doctor, ‘it must 
have seemed to them something hke the judg- 
ment-day when their flocks challenged them 
with open Pibles, and demanded why they 
had hid the Gospel all these ages and falsi- 
fed the oracles of God which they had 
claimed te interpret. Bunt so far as appears, 
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tle jovous exultation of the people over the 
great discovery that hberty, equality, and 
fraternity were nothing less than the prae- 
tical ineaning and content of Christ’s reli- 
gion, seems to have left no room in their 
heart for bitterness toward any class. The 
world had received a crowning demonstration 
that was to reiain conclusive to ull time of 
the untrustworthiness of ecclesiastical guid- 
unce; that was all. The clergy who had 
failed in their office of guides had not done 
so, it is needless to say, because they were 
not as good as other men, but on account of 
the hopeless falsity of their position as the 
economic dependants of those they assumed 
to lead. As soon as the Great Revival had 
fairly begun they threw themselves into it 
as eayverly as any of the people, but not now 
with any pretensions of lIcadership. They 
followed the people whom they might have 
led. 

‘From the Great Revival we date the be- 
ginning of the era of modern relhigion—a reli- 
ion which has dispeused with the rites and 
eeremonies, creeds and dogmas, and banished 
from this hte fear and concern for the 
meaner self; a religion of life and conduct 
dominated Ly an impassioned sense of the 
solidarity of humamty and of man with God; 
the religion of a race that knows itself divine 
and fears no evil, either new or hereafter.” 

‘*T need not ask,’’ I said, ‘‘as to any sub- 
sequent stages of the Revolution, for I fancy 
its consummation did not tarry long after the 
Great Revival.”’ 

‘That was indeed the culminating impulse,” 
replied the doctor; ‘‘but while it len a 
momentum to the movement for the imme- 
diate realisation of an equality of welfare 
which no obstacle could have resisted, it did 
its work, in fact, not so much by breaking 
down opposition as by melting it away. The 
capitalists, as you who were one of them 
scarcely need to be told, were not persons of 
a more depraved disposition than other 
people, but merely, like other classes, what 
the economic system had made them. Hav- 
ing like passions and sensibilities with other 
men, they were as incapable of standing out 
against the contagion of the enthusiasm of 
humanity, the passion of pity, and the com- 
pulsion of humane tenderness which the 
(rreat Revival had aroused, as any other class 
oi people. From the time that the sense of 
the people came generally to recognise that 
the fight of the existing order to prevent 
the new order was nothing more nor less 
than a controversy between the almighty 
dollar and the Almighty God, there was sub- 
stantially but one side to it. <A bitter 
minority of the capitalist party and ita sup- 
porters seems indeed to have continued its 
outcry against the Revolution till the end, 
but it was of little importance. The greater 
and all the better part of the capitalists 
joined with the people in completing the 
installation of the new order which all had 
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now come to see was to redound to the benefit 
of all alike.” 

“And there was no war?” 

“War? Of course not. Who was there to 
fight on the other side? Tt 1s odd how inany 
of the early reformers seem to have antict- 
pated a war before private capitalism could 
be overthrown. They were constantly refer- 
ring to the Civil War in the United states 
and to the French Revolution as precedents 
which justified their fear, but really those 
were not analogous cases. In the controversy 
over slavery, two geographical  sectiuns, 
mutually impenetrable to each other's ideas, 
were opposed, and war was inevitable. In 
the French Revolution there would have been 
no bloodshed in France but for the interfer- 
ence of the neighbouring nations with their 
brutal kings and brutish populations. ‘The 
peaceful outcome of the great Revolution in 
America was, moreover, potently favoured by 
the lack as yet of deep class distinctions, and 
consequently of rooted class hatred. Their 
growth was indeed beginning to proceed at 
an alarming rate, but the process had not yet 
gone far or deep, and was ineffectual to resist 
the glow of social enthusiasm which, in the 
culminating years of the Revolution, blended 
the whole nation in a common faith and pur- 
pose. 

“You must not fail to bear in mind that 
the great Revolution, as it came in America, 
was not a revolution at al] in the political 
sense in which all former revolutions in the 
popular interest had been. In al] these in- 
stances the people, after making up their 
minds what they wanted changed, had to 
overthrow the Government and_ seize the 
power in order to change it. But in a demo- 
cratic State hke America the Revolution was 
practically done when the people had made 
up their minds that it was for their inteiest. 
There was no one to dispute their power and 
right to do their will when once resolved on 
it. The Revolution as regards America and 
in other countries, in proportion as_ their 
“wovernments were popular, was more like the 
trial of a case in court than a revolution of 
the traditional blood-and-thunder sort. The 
court was the people, and the only way that 
either contestant could win was by conyine- 


ing the court, from which there was no 
appeal. 
“So far as the stage properties of the 


traditional] revolution were concerned, plots, 
conspiracies, powder-smoke, blood = ani 
thunder, any one of the ten thousand squab- 
bles in the mediwval Italian and Vlemish 
towns, furnishes far more material to the 
romaneer or playwright than did the great 
Revolution in America.” 

““Am 7 to understand that there were actu- 
ally no violent doings in connection with this 
great transformation? ” 

‘“There were a great number of minor dis- 
turbances and collisions, involving in. the 
agerepate a considerable amount of violence 
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and bloodshed, but there was nothing like 
the war with pitched lines whieh the early 
reformers looked for. Many a petty dispute, 
causeless and resultless, between nameless 
kings in the past, too small for historical 
mention, has cost far more violence and 
bloodshed than, so far as America is con- 
cerned, did the greatest of all revolutions.” 

‘‘And did the European nations fare as 
well when they passed through the same 
crisis? ’”’ 
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“The conditions of none of them were so 
favourable to peaceful social revolution as 
were those of the United States, and the 
experience of most was longer and harder, 
but it may be said that in the ease of none 
of the European peoples were the direful 
apprehensions of blood and slaughter justified 
which the earlier reformers seem to have 
entertained. All over the world the Revo- 
lution was, as to its main factors, a triumph 
of moral forces,” 
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THEATRE-GOING 


‘‘T am sorry to interrupt,’’ said Edith, ‘‘ but 
it wants only five minutes of the time for 
the rising of tho curtain, and Julian ought 
not to miss the first scene.”’ 

On this notice we at once betook ourselves 
to the music room, where four easy-chairs 
had been cosily arranged for our convenience. 
While the doctor was adjusting the telephone 
and electroscope connections ior our use, I 
expatiated to my companion upon the con- 
trasts between the conditions of theatre- 
going in the nineteenth and in the twentieth 
centuries—contrasts which the happy denizens 
of the present world can searcely, by any 
effort of imagination, appreciate. ‘‘ In my 
time only the residents of the larger eities, 
or visitors to them, were ever able to enjoy 
good plays or operas, pleasures which were 
by necessary consequence forbidden and un- 
known to the mass of the people. But even 
those who as to locality might enjoy these 
recreations were obliged, in order to do so, 
to undergo and endure such prodigious fuss, 
crowding, expense, and general derangement 
of eomfort that for the most part they pre- 
ferred to stay at home. As for enjoying 
the great artists of other countries, one had 
to travel to do so or wait for the artists to 
travel. To-day, I need not tell you how it 
is : you stay at home and send your eyes and 
ears abroad to see and hear for you. 
Wherever the electric connection is carried— 
and there need be no human habitation, how- 
ever remote from social centres, be 1t the 
mid-air balloon or mid-oeean float of the 
weather watchman, or the ice-crusted hut of 
the polar observer, where it may not reach— 
it is possible in slippers and dressing-gown 
for the dweller to take his ehoice of the 
public entertainments given that day in every 
city of the earth. And remember, too, 
although you eannot understand it, who have 
never seen bad acting or heard bad singing, 
how this ability of ono troupe to play or 
sing to the whole earth at once has operated 
to take away the ocenpation of mediocre 
artists, sccing that everybody, being able to 
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see and hear the best, will hear them and 
see them only.” 

‘‘There goes the bell for the curtain,’’ said 
the doctor, and in another moment I had for- 
gotten all else in the seene upon the stage. 
I need not sketch the action of a play £0 
familiar as ‘‘The Knights of the Golden 
Rule.’ It is enough tor this purpese to 
recall the fact that the costumes and setting 
were of the last days of the ninetcenth 
century, little different from what they had 
been when I looked last on the world of that 
day. ‘here were a few anachronisms and 
inaceuracies in the setting which the theatri- 
ral administration has since done me_ the 
honour to solicit my assistance in correcting, 
but the best tribute to the general eorrect- 
ness of the scheme was its effect to make me 
from the first moment oblivious of my actual 
surroundings. I found myself in presence of 
a group of living contemporaries of my 
former life, men and women dressed as [f 
had seen them dressed, talking and aeting, 
as till within a few weeks I had always seen 
people talk and act; persons, in short, of 
like passicns, prejudices, and manners to my 
own, even to minnte mannerisnis ingeniously 
introduced by the playwright, which even 
more than the larger traits of resemblance 
affected my imagination. he only feeling 
that hindered my full aeceptance of the idea 
that I was attending a nineteenth-century 
show, was a puzzled wonder why I should 
seem to know so much more than the actors 
appeared to abont the outcome of the social 
revolution they were alluding to as in pro- 
gress. 

When the curtain fell on the first scene, 
and I looked about and saw Edith, her 
mother, and father sitting about me in the 
music room, the realisation of my aetual 
situation came with a shock that earlier in 
my twentieth-eentury eareer would havo set 
my brain swimming. But I was too firm 
on my new fect now for anything of that 
sort, anl for the rest of the play the con- 
stant sense ef the tremendous experience 
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which had mado me at once a contemporary 
of two ages so widely apart, contributed an 
indescribable intensity to my enjoyment of 
the play. 

After the curtain fell, we sat talking of 
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the drama, and everything else. till the globe 
of the colour clock, turning from bottle-green 
to white, warned us of midnight, when the 
ladies left the do.tor and myself to our own 
devices. 


CLAP ih NAN TT 


VHWE TRANSITION PERIOD 


“Ir 18; pretty: late,” I said, ‘*but I «want 
very much to ask you just a few more ques- 
tions about the Revolution. All that I have 
learned leaves me quite as puzzled as ever 
to imagine any set of practical measures by 
which the substitution of public for private 
capitalism could have been effected without 
&@ prodigious shock. We had in our day 
engineers clever enough to move great build- 
ings from one site to another, kecping them 
meanwhile so steady and upright as not to 
interfere with the dwellers in them, or to 
cause an interruption of the domestic opera- 
tions. A problem something like this, but a 
millionfold greater and more complex, must 
have been raised when it came to changing 
the entire basis of production and distribn- 
tion, and revolutionising the conditions of 
everybody’s employment and maintenance, 
and doing it, moreover, without meanwhile 
seriously interrupting the ongoing of the 
various parts of the economic machinery on 
which the livelihood of the people from day 
to day depended. I should be greatly in- 
terested to have you tell me somcthing about 
how this was done.”’ 

‘* Your question,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ re- 
flects a feeling which had no little influence 
during the revolutionary period to prolong 
the toleration extended by the people to 
private capitalism despite the mounting in- 
dignation against its enormities. A  com- 
plete change of economic systems secmed to 
them, as it does to you, such a colossal and 
complicated undertaking that even many who 
ardently desired the new order, and fully 
believed in its feasibility when once estab- 
lished, shrank back from what they appre- 


hended would be the vast confusion and 
difficulty of the transition process. Of 
course, the capitalists, and champions of 


things as they were, made the most of this 
feeling, and apparently bothered the re- 
formers not a little by calling on them to 
name the specific measures by which they 
would, if they had the power, proceed to 
substitute for the existing system a 
nationalised plan of industry managed in 
the equal interest of all. 

** One school of revolutionists declined to 
formulate or suggest any definite programme 
whatever for the consummating or construc- 
tive stage of the Revolution. They said that. 
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the crisis would suggest the method for 
dealing with it, and it would be foolish and 
fanciful to discuss the einergency before it 
arose. Buta good general makes plans which 
provide in advance for all the main eventuali- 
ties of his campaign.  IHlis plans are, of 
course, subject to radical modifications or 
complete abandoninent, according to circum- 
stances, but a provisional plan he ought to 
have. The reply of this school of revolu- 
tionists was not, therefore, satisfactory, and. 
so long as no better one could be made, a 
timid and conscrvative community inclined 
to look askance at the revolutionary pro- 
grammie. 

“Realising the need of something mors 
positive as a plan of campaign, various 
schools of reformers suggested more or less 
definite schemes. One there was which 
argued that the trades unions might develop 
strength enough to control the great trades, 
and put their own elected otficers in place 
of the capitalists, thus organising a sort of 
federation of trades unions. This, if prac- 
ticable, would have brought in a system of 
croup capitalism as divisive and antisocial, in 
the large sense, as private capitalism itself, 
and far more dangerous to civil order. This 
idea was later heard little of, as it became 
evident that the possible growth and func- 
tions of trades unionism were very limited. 

‘There was another school which held that 
the solution was to be found by the establish- 
ment of great numbers of voluntary colonies, 
organised on co-opcrative principles, which by 
their success would lead to the formation of 
more and yet more, and that, finally, when 
most of the population had Joined such groups 
they would simply coalesce and form one. 
Many noble and enthusiastic sonls devoted 
themselves to this line of effort, and the 
numerous colonies that were organised in the 
United States during the revolutionary 
period were a striking indication of the 
general turning of men’s hearts toward a 
better social order. Otherwise such experi- 
ments led, and could lead, to nothing. 
Economically weak, held together by a senti- 
mental motive, generally composed of eccen- 
tric though worthy persons, and surrounded 
by a hostile environment which had the whole 
use and advantage of the social and economic 
machinery, it was scarcely possible that such 
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enterprises should come to anything practical 
unless under exceptional leadership or circum- 
stances. 

‘There was another school still which 
held that the better order was to evolve 
gradually out of the old as the result of an 
indefinite series of humane legislation, con- 
sisting of tactory acts, short-hour laws, pen- 
sions for the old. improved tenement houses, 
abolition of slums, and I don’t know how 
many other poultices for particular evils 
resultant from the system of private capi- 


talism. These good people argued that when 
at some indefinitely remote time all the 
evil consequences of capitalism had _ been 


abolished, it would be time enough, and then 
comparatively easy, to abolish capitalism 
itself—that is to say, after all the rotten fruit 
of the evil tree had been picked by hand, one 
at a time, off the branches, it would be time 
enough to cut down the tree. Of course, an 
obvious objection to this plan was, that so 
long as the tree remained standing, the evil 
fruit would be likely to grow as fast as it 
was plucked. The various reform measares, 
and many others urged by these reformers, 
were wholly humane and excellent, and only 
to be criticised when put forward as a suffi- 
cient method of overthrowing capitalism. 
They did not even tend toward such a result, 
but were quite as likely to help capitalism 
to obtain a longer lease of life by making it 
a little less abhorrent. There was really a 
time after the revolutionary movement had 
gained considerable headway when judicious 
leaders felt considerable apprehension lest it 
might be diverted from its real aim, and ita 
force wasted in this programme of piecemeal 
refornis. 

‘But you have asked me what was the 
plan of operation by which the revolutionists, 
when they finally came into power, actually 
overthrew private capitalism. It was really 
as pretty an illustration of the military 
manceuvre that used to be called flanking as 
the history of war contains. Now, a flanking 
operation is one by which an army, instead 
of attacking its antagonist directly in front, 
moves round one of his flanks in such a way 
that without striking a blow it forces the 
enemy to leave his position. That is just the 
strategy the revolutionists used in the final 
issue with capitalism. 

‘The capitalists had taken for granted that 
they were to be directly assaulted by whole- 
sale forcible seizure and confiscation of their 
properties. Not a bit of it. Although in 
the end, of course, collective ownership was 
wholly substituted for the private ownership 
of capital, yet that was not done until after 
the whole system of private capitalism had 
broken down and fallen to pieces, and not 
as a ineans of throwing it down. ‘To recur 
to the military illustration, the revolutionary 
army did not directly attack the fortress of 
capitelism at all, but so manieuvred as to make 
it untenable, and to compel its evacnation. 
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“Of course, you will understand that this 
policy was not suggested by any cousideration 
for the rights of the capitalists. Long before 
this time the people had been educated to 
see in private capitalism the source and sum 
of all villainies, convicting mankind of deadly 


sin every day that it was tolerated. The 
policy of indirect attack pursued by the 
revolutionists was wholly dictated by the 


interest of the people at large, which de- 
manded that serious derangements of the 
economic system should be, as far as possible, 
avoided during the transition from the old 
ordcr to the new. 

‘“ And now, dropping figures of speech, let 
me tell you plainly what was done—that is, 
so far as I remeinber the story. I have made 
no special study of the period since my 
college days, and very likely when you come 
to read the histories you will find that I 
have made many mistakes as to the details of 
the process. I am just trying to give you a 
general idea of the main course of events, to 
the best of my remembrance. I have already 
explained that the first step in the pro- 
gramme of political action adopted by the 
opponents of private capitalism had been to 
induce the people to municipalise and 
nationalise various quasi-public services, such 
as waterworks, lighting plants, ferries, local 
railroads, the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, the general railroad system, the coal- 
mines and petroleum production, and the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. These being 
a class of enterprises partly or wholly non- 
competitiva and monopolistic in character, the 
assumption of public control over them did 
not directly attack the system of production 
and distribution in general, and even the 
timid ena conservative viewed the step witi 
little apprehension. This whole class of 
natural or legal monopolies might indeed 
have been taken under public manage- 
ment without logically involving an as- 
sault on the system of private capi- 
talism as a whole. Not only was this so, 
but even if this entire class of businesses was 
made public and run at cost, the cheapening 
in the cost of living to the community thus 
effected would presently be swallowed up by 
reductions of wages and prices, resulting 
from the remorseless operation of the com- 
petitive profit system. 

‘‘It was therefore chiefly as a means to 
an ulterior end that the opponents of capi- 
talism favoured the public operation of these 
businesses. One part of that ulterior end 
was to prove to the people the superior sim- 
plicity, efficiency, and humanity of public 
over private management of economic under- 
fakings. But the principal use which this 
partial process of nationalisation served was 
to prepare a body of public employees sufli- 
ciently large to furnish a nucleus of con- 
sumers when the Govcrnment should under. 
take the estahlishment of a general systein of 
production and distribution on a non-profit 
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basis. The employees of the nationalised 
vailroads alone unmbercd nearly a nullion, 
and with them dependent women and children 
represented some 4,000,000 people. The em- 
ployees in the coul-mines, iron-mines, and 
other businesses taken charge of by the 
Government as subsidiary to the liens: 
together with the telegraph and telephone 
workers, also in the pnblic service, nade some 
hundreds of thousands more persous with 
their dependents. Previous to these addi- 
tions there had been in the regular civil ser- 
vice of the Government nearly 250,000 per- 
sons, and the army and navy made = some 
50,000 more. These groups with their depen- 
dents amounted probably to a million more 
persons, who, waged to the railroad, mining, 
telegraph, and other employees, made an 
aggregate of something lke 5,000,000 persons 
dependent on the national enpley tent 
Besides these were the various bodies of 
State and municipal employees in all grades, 
from the Governors of States down to the 
street-cleaners. 


Tue Pceiic SERVICE STONES 


“The first step of the revolutionary party 
when it came to power, with the mandate 
of a popular majority to bring in the new 
order, was to establish in all important 
centres public service stores, where public 
employees could procure at cost all provisions 
of necessity or luxury previously bought at 

rivate stores. ‘The idea was the lees startling 
or not being wholly new. It had been the cus- 
tom of various governments to provide for 
certain of the needs of their soldiers and 
sailors by establishing service steres at which 
everything was of absolutely guaranteed 
quay , and sold strictly at cost. The arti- 
cles thus furnished were proverbial for their 
cheapness and quality compared with any- 
thing that could be bought elsewhere, and the 
soldier’s privilege of obtaining such goods 
was envied by the civilian, left to the tender 
mercies of the adulterating and profit-gorging 
retailer. The public stores now set up by 
the Government were, however, on a scale of 
completeness quite beyond any previous 
undertakings, intended as they were to supply 
all the consumption of a population large 
enough for a small-sized nation. 

‘‘At first the goods in these stores were of 
necessity bought by the Government of the 
private capitalists, producers, or importers. 
On these the public employee saved all the 
middlemen’s and retailers’ profits, getting 
tusm at perhaps half or two-thirds of what 
they must have paid at private stores, with 
the guarantee, moreover, of a careful Govern- 
ment inspection as to quality. But these sub- 
stantial advantages were but a foretaste of 
the prosperity he enjoyed when the Govern- 
ment added the function of production to that 
of distribution, and proceeded as rapidly as 

ssible to manufacture products, instead of 

uying them of capitalists. 
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“To this end great food end cotton tarias 
were established in all sections of the country 
and innumerable shops and factories started, 
so that presently the Government had in pub. 
hic employ not only the original 5,000,000, 
but as many more—farmers, artisans, and 
labourers of all sorts. ‘These, uf course, also 
had the right to be provided for at the public 
stores, and the system had to be extended 
correspondingly. The buyers in the public 
stores now saved not only the profits of the 
middleman and the retailer, but those as 
well of the manufacturer, the producer, and 
the importer. 

“Still further, not only did the public 
stores furnish the publte cinployees with 
every kind of goods for consumption, but the 
Government likewise organised all sorts of 
necdful services, such as cooking, laundry- 
work, housework avencies, &c., for the ex- 
clusive benefit of public employees—all, of 
course, conducted absolutely at cost. The 
result was that the public employee was able 
to be supplied at hoine or in restaurants with 
food prepared by the best skill out of the 
best material and in the greatest possible 
variety, and more cheaply than he had ever 
been able to provide himself with even the 
coarsest provisions.” 

‘How did the Covernment acquire the 
lands and manufacturing plants it needed? ’’ 
IT inquired. ‘‘Did it buy them of the owners, 
or as to the plants, did it build them?” 

“It could, of course, have bought them, or 
in the case of the plants have crected them 
without affecting the success of the pro- 
gramme, but that was generally needless. As 
to land, the farmers by millions were only 
too glad to turn over their farms to the 
Government and accept employment on them, 
with the security of livelihood which that 
implied for them and theirs. The Govern- 
inent, moreover, took for cultivation all un- 
occupied lands that were convenient for the 
purpose, remitting the taxes for compensa- 
tion. 

“‘It was much the same with the factories 
and shops which the national system called 
for. They were standing idle by thousands in 
all parts of the conntry, in the midst of 
starving populations of the unemploved. 
When these plants were suited to the Govern- 
ment requireinents they were taken possession 
of, put im operation, and the former workers 
provided with employment. In most in- 
stances former superintendents and foremen, 
as well as the main body of operatives, were 
glad to keep their old places, with the nation 
as employer. The owners of such plants, if 
I remember rightly, received some allowance, 
equal to a very low rate of interest, for the 
use of their property until such time as the 
complete establishment of the new order 
should make the equal maintenance of all 
citizens the subject of a national guarantee. 
That this was to bo the speedy and certain 
outcome of the course of events was now no 
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longer doubted, and pending that result the 
owners of idle plants were only too glad 
to get anything at all for their use. 

‘““The manufacturing plants were not the 
only form of idle capital which the Govern- 
ment on similar terms made use of. Consi- 
derable quantities of foreign imports were 
required to supply the public stores; and to 
avoid the payment of profits to capitalists on 
these, the Government took possession of idle 
shipping, building what it further needed, 
and went into foreign trade, exporting pro- 
ducts of the public industries, and bringing 
home in exchange the needed foreign goods. 
Fishing fleets flying the national tlag also 
brought home the harvest of the seas. These 
peace fleets soon far outnumbered the war- 
ships which up to that time exclusively had 
borne the national commission. On these 
fleets the sailor was no more a slave. 


How Mowney Losr 11s VALUE 


‘‘And now consider the effect of another 
feature of the public store system, namely, 
the disuse of money in its operations. Ordi- 
nMary money was not received in the public 
stores, but a sort of scrip cancelled on use, 
and good for a limited time only. The public 
employee had the right of exchanging the 
money he received for wages, at par, into this 
scrip. While the Government issued it only 
to public employees, it was accepted at the 
public stores from any who presented it, the 
Government being only careful that the total 
amount did not exceed the wages exchanged 
into such scrip by the public employees. It 
thhs became a currency which commanded 
three, four, and five hundred per cent. pre- 
mium over money which would only buy the 
high-priced and adulterated goods for sale 
in the remaining stores of the capitalists. 
The gain of the premium went, of course, to 
the public employees. Gold, which had been 
worshipped by the capitalists as the supreme 
and eternal type of money, was no more 
receivable than silver, copper, or paper cur- 
rency at the public stores, and people who 
desired the best goods were fortunate to find 
a public employee foolish enough to accept 
three or four dollars in gold for one in scrip. 

“The effect to make money a drug in the 
market, of this sweeping reduction in its 
purchasing utility, was greatly increased by 
its practically complete disuse by the large 
and ever-enlarging proportion of the people 
in the public service. he demand for 
money was still further lessened by the fact 
that nobody wanted to borrow it now for use 
in extending business, sceing that the field 
of enterprise open to private capital was 
shrinking every hour, and evidently destined 
presently to disappear. Neither did any one 
desire money to hoard it, for it was myre 
evident every day that it would soon become 
worthless. have spok-n of the public-store 
“rip commanding several hundred per cent. 
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premium over money, but that was in the 
earlier stages ef the transition period. To- 
ward the last the premium mounted to ever- 
dizzier altitudes, until the value of money 
quite disappeared, it being literally good for 
nothing as money. 

“Tf you ould imagine the complete col- 
lapse of the entire monetary and financial sys- 
tem with all its standards and intluences 
upon human relations and conditions, you 
have only to fancy what the effect 
would have been upon the same interests 
and relations in your day if positive and un- 
questioned information had become general 
that the world was to be destroyed within a 
few weeks or months, or at longest within a 
year. In this case indeed the world was not 
to be destroyed, but to be rejuvenated and to 
enter on an incomparably higher and 
happier and more’ vigorous’ phase of 
evolution; but the effect on the monetary 
system and all dependent on it was quite the 
same as if the world were to come to an 
end, for the new world would have no use 
for money, nor recognise any human rights or 
relations as measured by it.” 

“It strikes me,’’ said I, ‘‘that as money 
grew valueless the public taxes must have 
failed to bring in anything to support the 
Government.” 

‘Taxes,’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ were an inci- 
dent of private capitalism, and were to pass 
away with it. Their use had been to give 
the Government a means of commanding 
labour under the money system. In propor- 
tion as the nation collectively organised and 
directly applied the whole labour of the 
people, as the public welfare required, it had 
no need and could make no use of taxes 
any more than of money in other respects. 
Taxation went to pieces in the culminating 
stage of the Revolution, in measure as the 
organisation of the capital and labour of the 
people for public purposes put an end to its 
functions.”’ 


HOW THE REST OF THE PEOPLE CAME IN 


‘It scems to me that about this time, if 
not before, the mass of the people outside 
of the public service must have begun to 
insist pretty loudly upon being let in to share 
these good things.” 

“Of course they did,’’ replied the doctor; 
“and of course that was just what they were 
expected to do, and what it had been ar: 
ranged they should do, as soon as _ the 
nationalised system of production and dis. 
tribution was in full running crder. Ths 
previously existing body of public employees 
had merely been utilise? as furnishing a con- 
venient nucleus of consumers to start with, 
“oich ight bg supplied without deranging 
meantime any more than necessary the out- 
side wage or commodity markets. As soon 
as the system was in working order the 
Government undertook to receive into the 
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public service not merely selected bodies of 
workers, but all who apphied. Krom that 
time the industrial army received its recruits 
by tens and fifties of thousands a day, till 
within a briet time the people as a whole 
were in the public service. 

“Ot course, everybody who had an occu- 
pation or trade was kept right on at it at 
the place where he had formerly been em- 
ployed, and the labour exchanges, already 
m full use, managed the rest. Later on, 
when all was going smoothly, would be time 
enough for the changings and shiftings about 
that would seem desirable.” 

“Naturally,” 1 satd, ‘under the operation 
of the public employment programme, — the 
working people must have been those first 
brought into the system, and the rich and 
well-to-do must probably have remained out- 
side longest, and come in, so to speak, all in 
a batch when they did.” 

“Evidently so,” repled the doctor. “Of 
course, the original nucleus of pubhe em- 
ployees, for whom the public stores were first 
opened, were all working people, and so were 
the bodies of people successively taken into 
the public service, as farmers, artisans, and 
tradesmen of all sorts. There was nothing 
to prevent a capitalist from joining the ser- 
vice, but he could do so only as a worker 
on a par with the others. He could buy in 
the public stores only to the extent of his 
pay as a worker. Tis other’ money would 
not be good there. There were many men 
and women of the rich who, in the humane 
enthusiasm of the closing days ot the Revo- 
Intion, abandoned their lands and mills to 
the Government, and volunteered in the pub- 
lie service at anything that could be given 
them to do; but on the whole, as might be 
expected, the idea of going to work for a 
living on an economic equality with their 
former servants was not one that the rich 
welcomed, and they did not come to it till 
they had to.’’ 

“And were they, then, at last enlisted by 
force?’ I asked. 

“By force!’’ exclaimed the doctor; ‘dear 
me, no. There was no sort of constraint 
brought to bear upon them any more than 
upon anybody else, save that created by the 
growing difticulty and final impossibility of 
hiring persons for private employment, or 
obtaining the necessities of life except from 
the public stores with the new scrip. Before 
the Government entered on the policy of re- 
ceiving into the public service every one who 
apphed, the unemployed had thronged upon 
the capitalists, seeking to be hired. But 
immediately afterward the rich began to find 
it impossible to obtain men and women to 
serve them in field, factory, or kitchen. They 
could offer no inducements in the depreciated 
money which alone they possessed that were 
enough to counterbalance the advantages oY 
the public service. Everybody knew also that 
there w.s no future for the wealthy class, 
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favour. 

‘Moreover, as you may magine, there was 
already a strong popular feeling of contempt 
for those who would abase themselves ta 
serve others for hire when they might serve 
the nation of which they were citizens; and, 
as you may well imagine, this growing senti- 
ment made the position of a private servant 
or employee ot any sort intolerable. | And 
not only did the unfortunate capitalists find 
it impossible to induce people to cook for 
them, wash for them, to black their boots, 
to sweep their rooms, or drive their coaches, 
but they were put to straits to obtain in the 
dwindling private markets, where alone their 
money was good, the bare necessities of lite, 
and presently found even that impossible. 
For a while, it would seem, they struggled 
against a relentless fate, sullenly supporting 
hfe on crusts in the corners of their lone- 
some palaces; but at last, of course, they all 
had to follow their former servants into the 
new nation, for there was no way of hving 
save by connection with the national econonite 
organisation. Thus strikingly was illus- 
trated, in the final exit ot the capitalists 
from the human stage, how absolute was and 
always had been the dependence of capital 
upon the labour it despised and tyranniseil 
over,”’ 

‘““And do I understand that there was no 
compulsion upon anybody to jom the public 
service ?”’ 

‘“None but what was, inherent in the cir- 
cumstances I have named,’’ rephed the doce- 
tor. ‘The new order had no need or use 
for unwilling recruits. In fact, 1t needed no 
one, but every one needed it. If any one 
did not wish to enter the pubhe service, and 
could lve outside of it without stealing or 
begging, he was qnite welcome to. The 
books say that the woods were full of selt- 
exiled hermits for a while, but one by one 
they tired of it and came into the new social 
house. Some isolated communities, however, 
remained outside for vears.’’ 

‘““The mill seems, indeed, to have been 
calcujated to grind to an exceeding fineness 
all opposition to the new order,” J observed, 
‘‘and yet it must have had its own diflicenl- 
ties, too, in the natural refractoriness of the 
materials 1t had to make grist of. Take, for 
example, my own class of the idle rich, the 
men and women whose only business had been 
the pursuit of pleasure. What useful work 
could have heen cot out of such people as we 
were, however well disposed we might have 
become to render service? Where could we 
have been fitted into any sort of industrial 
service without being more hindrance than 
help?” 

“The problem might have been serious if 
the idle rich of whom you speak had been a 
very large proportion of the population: but, 
of course, though very much in evidence, 
they were in numbers insignificant compared 
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with it: of useful workers. So far as 
they were educated persons—and quite gener- 
aliv they had some smattermyg of know ledge 
—-there ‘was an ample demand for their ser- 
vices us teachers. Of course, they were not 
BUG teachers, or capable of good pedago- 
vical work: but directly after the Nevolution, 
when the children and vouth ot the former 
poor were thrned back by millions from the 
field and factories to the schools. and when 
ihe adults also ot the working classes pas- 
sinmately demanded some degree of education 
La correspond with the inproved conditions 
ot life they had entered on, there was un- 
limited call tor the services as instractors of 
evervbody who was able to teach anything 

even one of the primary branches—spelling, 

writing, geography. or arthmetic in the coli: 
ments. The women of the tornner wealthy 
class. being anustly well educated. found in 
this task of teaching the children of the 
masses, the new heirs of the world. an em- 
plovment in which L fancy they must have 
tasted more real happiess in the feeling ot 
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hein, useful to their kind than all their 
lormer frivolous existences conld have given 
thein. Kew, mdeed, were there of any “class 


who did not prove to have seme physical or 
mental quality by which they might with 
pleasure to themselves be serviceable to their 
kind.” 


WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE Viclocs AND 
CRIMINAL 
There was another class of my contem- 


poraries,’ [ said, ‘which 1 fancy nust have 
-iven the new order more trouble to make 
wovthine out of than the rich, and_ those 
were the vielous and criminal idle. The rich 
were at least intelligent and = fairly well 
behaved, and knew enough to adapt them- 
selves to a new state of things, and make 
the best of the inevitable, but these others 
niust have been harder to deal with. There 


was a great floating population of vagabond 
criminals, loafers, and vicious of every class, 
miale and female, in my day, as doubtless 
you well know. Admit that our vicions form 
of society was responsible for them; never- 
theless, there they were, for the new society 
to deat with. To all intents and purposes 
and as 


they were dehmnanised, dangerous 
as Wild beasts. They were barely kept in 


some sort of restraint by an army of police 
and the weapons of criminal law, and con- 
stituted a permanent menace to law and 
ovder. At times of unusual agitation, and 
espectilly at all revolutionary crises, they 
were wont to Muster in alarming torce, and 
hecome aggressive.  <At the crisis you are 
describing they auust doubtless have made 
themselves extremely turbulent. What did 
the new order do with them’ Ets Just and 
humane propositions would scarcely appeal to 
the members of the crimmmal class. They 
swere net ressonable beings; they preferred 
tu tise Dy fawless violenee rather than by 
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orderly industry on terms however just 
Surely the new nation must have found this 
class of citizens wu very tough morsel for its 
digestion.” 

‘Not nearly so tough,” rephed the doctor, 
‘as the former society had found it. In the 
first place, the former society, being itse!f 
hased on injustice, was wholly without moral 
prestige or ethical authority in dealing with 
the criminal and lawless classes. Povey 
itself stood condemned in their presence for 
the injustice which had been the prevocation 
and excuse of their revolt. This was a fat 
which made the whole machinery of so-called 
criminal justice in your day a mockery. 
Every intefligent man knew in ‘his heart that 
the criminal and vicious were, for the most 
part, what they were on account of neglect 
and injustice, and an environment of de- 
praving influences for which a detective social 
order was responsible, and that if righteons- 
ness were done, society, instead of judzing 
them, ought to stand with them in the doc!: 
before a higher justice, and take upon itselt 
the heavier condemnation. This the crinn- 
nals themselves felt in the bottom of their 
hearts, and that feeling forbade thei to 
espect the law they feared. They felt that 


the society which bade them reform was 
itself in vet greater need of reformation. 


The new order, on the other hand, held forth 
to the outcasts hands purged of guilt toward 
them. Admitting the wrong that they had 
suffered in the past, it invited them to a new 
lite under new conditions, offermg them, on 
just and equal terms, their share in the 
social heritage. Do you suppose that there 
ever was a human heart so base that it did 
not at least know the difference between jus- 
tice and injustice, and to some extent respond 
to tes 

“AU surprising number of the cases you 
sy a of. who had becn given up as failures 
by vour civilisation, while in fact they had 
been proofs of its failure, responded with 
alacrity to the first fair opportunity to he 
decent men and women which had ever come 
tovctheimm. There® sas. of «ourse, a: larzs 
residuum too hopelessly perverted, too con- 
genitally detormed, to have the power of 
leading a good life, however assisted. ‘To- 
ward these the new society, strong in the 
perfeci Justice of its attitude, proceeded with 
merciful firnmess. The new society was not 
to tolerate, as the old had done, a criminal 
class in its midst any more than a destitut> 
class. The old society never had any moral 
right to forbid stealing or to punish robbers, 
for the whole economic system a based on 


the appropriation, by force or fraud, on the 
partotatiow, ot the earth cal lis resources 
and the fruit of the toil of the poor. til 


less had it any right to forbid beggary or to 
punish violence, seemgy that the economic sys- 
tem which it maintained and defended neces- 
sarily operated to make beggars and to pro- 
voke violence. But the new order. guarantee- 
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ing an equality of plenty to all, left no plea 
for the thief and robber, no excuse for the 
begga, no provocation for the violent. By 
preferring them evil courses to the fair and 
honourable life offered them, such persons 
would henceforth pronounce sentence on 
themselves as unfit for human intercourse. 
With a good conscience, therefore, the new 
society proceeded to deal with all vicions 
and criminal persons as morally insane, and 
to segregate them in places ef confinement, 
there to spend their lives— not, madced, under 
punishment, or enduring hardships of any 
sort beyond enough labeur for self-support, 
but wholly secluded from the world—and 
absolutely prevented frem centinuing their 
kind. By this means the race, in the first 
generation after the Revolution, was able to 
leave behind itself for ever a lead of in- 
herited depravity and base congenital in- 
stincts, and so ever since it has gone on from 
generation to generation, purging itself of its 
uncleanness. ’”’ 


Tue CoLtotrepd Race AND THE New ORpDEn. 


‘“‘In my day,’ I said, ‘‘a peculiar com- 
pheation of the social problem in America 
was the existence in the Southern States of 
many uilllions of recently-freed negro slaves, 
but partially as yet equal to the responsi- 
bility of treedom. I should be interested to 
know just how the new order adapted itself 
to the condition of the coloured race in the 
South.”’ 

“It proved,’ replied the doctor, ‘the, 
prompt solution of a problem which other-, 
wise might have contmued indefimtely to 
plagne the American people. The population 
of recent slaves was in need of some sort of. 
industrial regimen, at once firm and benevo- 
lent, administered under conditiens which: 
should meanwhile tend to educate, refine, and 
elevate its members. These conditions the 
new order met with ideal perfection. The 
eentralised discipline of the national indus- 
trial army, depending for its enforcement not 
so much on force as on the inability of any 
one to subsist outside of the system of which 
it was a part, furnished just the sort of 
control—gentle, yet  resistless—whiech was 
needed by the recently-emancipated bends- 
man. On the other hand, the universal 
education and the refinements and amenities 
ot life which eame with the economie wel-: 
fare presently brought to all alike by the 
new order, meant for the coloured race even 
more as a civilising agent than it did to the 
white population, which relatively had been 
further edvanced.”’ 

‘There would have been tn some parts,’ 
I remarked, ‘‘a strong prejudice on the 
part of the white population against any 
system which compelled a closer cominingling 
of the races.” 

“So we read, but there was absolutely 
nothing in the new system to offend that 
prejudice. It related entirely to economic 
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organisation, and had nothing more to do 
then than it has now with social relations. 
Even for industrial purposes the new system 
involved no more comminghny of races than 
the old had done. It was perfectly consis- 
tent with any degree of race separation in 
industry which the most bigoted local preju- 
dices might demand.” 


How tHe 'TRANS!HION MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
LASTEXED. 

“There ts just one point about the transi- 
tion stage that I want to go back to,” I 
said. ‘‘In the actual case, as you have 
stated it, it seems that the capitalists held 
on to their capital and continued to conduct 
business as long as they could induce any- 
body to work for them or buy of them. I 
suppose that was human nature— capitalist 
human nature anyway; but it was also con- 
venient for the Revolution, for this course 
gave time to get the new economic system 
perfected as a framework before the strain 
et previding for the whole people was thrown 
on it. But it was just possible, I suppose, 
that the capitalists might have taken a dif- 
ferent course. For example, suppose, from 
the moment the popular majority gave control 
of the national Government te the revolu- 
tionists, the capitalists had with one aceord 
abandoned their functions and refused to do 
business of any kind. This, mind you, weuld 
have been before the Government had any 
time to organise even the beginnings of the 
new system. That would have made a more 
difficult problem to deal with, wonld it not?”’ 

‘*T do not think that the problem would 
have been mere difficult,’’ replied the doctor, 
“though it would have called fer more 
prompt and summary action. The Govern- 
ment would have had two things to do, and 
to do at ence: on the one hand, to take up 
and carry on the machinery of productive 
industry abandoned by the capitalists, and 
simultaneously to provide maintenance for the 
pecple pending the time when the new 
product should become available. I suppose 
that as to the matter of providing for the 
maintenance of the people the action taken 
would be Ike that usually followed by a 
government when by flood, famine, siege, or 
other sudden emergency the livelihood of a 
whole commumity has been endangered. No 
doubt the first step would have heen te 
requisition for public use all stores of grain, 
clothing, shoes, and cominodities m= general 
Shrouchout the country, excepting, of course, 
reasonable stocks in strictly private use. 
There was always mm any ervilised country a 
supply ahead of these necessities sufficient for 
several months or a vear, which would be 
many times more than would be needful to 
bridge over the gap between the stoppage of 


the wheels of production under private 
management and their getting into full 
motion under public administration. Order: 


on the public stores for food and elothiny 
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wuuld have been issued to all citizens making 
application and enrolling themselves in the 
puvlic andustrial service. Meanwhile the 
(sovernment would have immediately resumed 
tic operation of the various productive enter- 
prises abandoned by the capitalists. LEvery- 
body previously employed in them would 
simply have kept on, and employment woutd 
hive been as rapidly as possible provided for 
those who had formerly been without it. The 
lew product, as fast as made, would be 
turned into the public stores, and the pro- 
cess would, in fact, have been just the same 
as that I have described, save that it would 
have gone through in much quicker time. If 
it did not go quite so smoothly on account 
of the necessary haste, on the other hand it 
would have been done with sooner, and at 
most we can hardly imagine that the incon- 
venience and hardship to the people would 
have been greater than resulted from even a 
mild specimen of the business crises which 
your contemporaries thought necessary every 
seven vears, and which toward the last of 
the old order became perpetual. 


How CsprraList COERCION OF EMPLOYEES WAS 
MET. 


“Your questicn, however,’’ continued the 
‘loctor, ‘‘ reminds me of another point which 
| had forgotten to mention—namely, the pro- 
visional methods of furnishing employment 
for the unemployed before the organisation of 
the complete national system of industry. 
What your contemporaries were pleased to 
call ‘the problem of the unemployed ’— 
namely, the necessary effect of the profit 
svstem to create and perpetuate an unem- 
ployed class—had been increasing in magni- 
tude from the beginning of the revolutionary 
period, and toward the close of the century 
the involuntary idlers were numbered by mil- 
lions. While this state of things on the one 
hand furnished a powerful arguinent for the 
revolutionary propaganda by the object lesson 
it furnished of the incompetence of private 
capitalism to solve the problem of national 
inaintenence, on the other hand, in_ propor- 
tion as employment became hard to get, the 
hold of the employers over the actual and 
would-be employees became strengthened. 
Those who had employment and feared to 
lose it, and those who had it not but hoped 
to get it, became, through fear and hope, 
very puppets in the hands of the employing 
class and cast their votes at their bidding. 
lection after election was carried in this way 
hy the capitalists through their power to 
compel the working-man to vote the capitalist 
ticket agsinst his own convictions, from the 
fear of losing or hope of obtaining an oppor- 
tunity to work. 

“This was the situation which made it 
necessary previous to the conquest of the 
General Government by the revolutionary 
patty, in order Chat the working-men should 
be made fiee to vote for their own deliver- 
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ance, that at ieast a provisiunal system of 
employinent should be established whereby 
the wage-earner might be ensured a livelihood 
when unable to find a private employer. 

‘““In different States of the Union, as the 
revolutionary party came into power, slightly 
different niethods were adopted for meeting 
this emergency. The crude and wasteful 
makeshift of indiscriminate employment on 
public werks, which had been previously 
adopted Ly governments in dealing with simi- 
lar emergencies, would not stand the criticism 
of the new economic science. <A more intelli- 
gent method was necessary and easily found. 
The usual plan though varied in different 
localities, was for the State to guarantee to 
every citizen who applied therefor the means 
of maintenance, to be paid for in his or her 
labour, and to be taken in the form of cont- 
modities and lodgings, these commodities and 
lodgings being themselves produced and 
maintained by the sum of the labour of those, 
past and present, who shared them. The 
necessary imported commodities or raw 
materials were obtained by the sale of the 
excess of product at market rates, a special 
market being also found in the consumption 
of the State prisons, asylums, &c. This 
system, whereby the State enabled the other- 
wise unemployed mutually to maintain them- 
selves by merely furnishing the machinery 
and supcrintendence, came very largely into 
use to meet the emergencies of the transition 
period, and played an important part in pre- 
paring the people for the new order, of which 
it was in an imperfect way a sort of antici- 
pation. In some of these State establish- 
ments for the unemployed the circle of 
industries was remarkably complete, and the 
whole product of their labour above expenses 
being shared among the workers, they 
enjoved far better fare than when in private 
employment, together with a sense of security 
then impossible. The employer's power to 
control lis workmen by the threat of dis- 
charge was broken from the time these co- 
operative systems began to be established, and 
when, later, the national industrial organisa- 
tion was ready to absorb them, they merely 
melted into it.”’ 


How ABOUT THE WOMEN? 


‘‘How about the women?” I said. ‘‘ Do 
I understand that, frora the first organisation 


-of the industrial public service on a com- 


plete scale, the women were expected, like 
the men, if physically able, to take their 
places in the ranks?”’ 

‘Where women were sufficiently employed 
already in hougework in their own families,” 
replied the doctor, ‘‘ they were recognised 
as rendering public service until the new co- 
operative housekeeping was sufficiently sys- 
tematised to do away with the necessity of 
separate kitchens and other elaborate domestic 
machinery for each family. Otherwise, ex- 
cept as occasions for exemption cxristed, 
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women took their place from the begmning 
of the new order us units in the industria! 
state on the sume basis with men. 

“Tf the Revolution had come a hundred 
years before, when as yet women had no 
other vocation but housework, the change in 
eustoms might have been a striking one, but 
viready at that time women hed made them- 
selves a place in the industrial and business 
world, and by the time the Revolution caine 
it was rather exceptional when unmarried 
women not of the rich and idle class did 
uot have some regniar occupation outside the 
home. In recogmsing women as cqually 
eligible and hable to public service with men, 
the new order simply confirmed to the women 
workers the independence they had already 
won.”’ 

‘But how about the married women?” 

‘*Of course,’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ there 
would be considerable periods during which 
married women and mothers would naturally 
be wholly exempt from the performance of 
any public duty. But except at such times 
there seems to be nothing in the nature of 
the sexual relation constituting a reason why 
a married woman should lead a more secluded 
and useless life than a man. In this matter 
of the place of women under the new order, 
you must understand that it was the woinen 
themselves, rather than the men, who insisted 
that they must share in full the duties as 
well as the privileges of citizenship. The 
men would not have demanded it of them. 
In this respect you must remember that 
during its whole course the Revolution had 
been contemporary with a movement for the 


enlargement and _ greater freedom of 
women’s lives, and their equalisation 
as to rights and = duties with men. 


The women, married as well as unmarried, 
had become thoroughly tired of being effaced, 
and were in full revolt against the headship 
of man. If the Revolution bad not guaran- 
teed the equality and comradeship with him 
which she was tast conquering under the old 
order, it could never have counted on her 
support.” 

“But how ehout the cure of children, of 
the home, &c.?” 

‘“ Certainly the mothers could have been 
trusted to see that nothing interfered with 
the welfare of their children, nor was there 
anything in the public service expected of 
them that need do so. There is nothing im 
the maternal function which establishes such 
a relation between mother and child as need 
permanently interfere with her performance 
of social and public duties, nor indeed does 
it appear that it was allowed to do so in 
your day by women of sufficient economic 
means to command needed assistance. The 
fact that women of the masses so often found 
it necessary to abandon an independent exis- 
tence, and cease to live any more for them- 
selves the moment they had children, was 
simply a mark of the imperfection of your 
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and met a natural or 
moral necessity. So, tuo, as to what you 
eall caring for a ume. As soon as co- opera- 
tive methods were apphed to housekeeping, 
and its various departments were systema- 
tised as branches of the public service, the 
fornter housewife had pertorce to find another 
vocation in order tu keep herselt busy.” 


sucial arrangements, 


Pik Lopaincs Question. 


“Talking about housework,” I said, “how 
did they manage about houses? ‘There were, 
of course, not. envugh good lodgings to go 
round, now that all were economic. e: ‘juals, 
Hlow was it settled who should have the good 
houses and who the poor 2’ 

‘‘As I have said,”’ replied the doctor, ‘‘the 
controlling idea of the revolutionary policy 
at the climax of the Revclution wus not to 
complicate the general readjustment by mak- 
mg any changes at that time not ne essary 
to its main purpose. For the vast number 
of the badly housed the building of better 
houses was one of the first and greatest 
tasks of the nation. As to the habitable 
houses, they were all assessed at a graduated 
rental according to size and = desirability, 
which their former ovcupants, if they desired 
to keep them, were expected to pay out of 
their new incomes as citizens. For a modest 
house the rent was neminal; but for a great 
house—one of the palaces of the millionaires, 
for instance—the rent was so large that no 
individual could pay it, and indeed no indi- 
vidnal without a host of servants would be 
able to oecupy it, and these, of course, he 
had no means of empfoying. Such buildings 
had to be used as hotels, apartnient houses, 
or for public purposes. It would appear that 
nobody chanred dwellings exeept th: very 
poor, whose houses were unfit for habitation, 
and the very rich, who could make no use 
of their former habitations under the chanzed 
condition of things.” 


WHE Econosiic Eqcinrty ww -Ceiey 
REaLisrep 


‘There is one point not quite clear in iny 
mind,’ I said, ‘‘and that 1s just when the 
guarantee of eqnal maintenance for all citizens 
went into effect.” 

‘‘} suppose,’’ replicd the doctor, ‘‘that it 
inust have been when, after the final collapse 
of what was left of private capitalism, the 

nation assumed the responsibility of provid- 
ing for all the people. Until then the orga- 
nisation of the public service had been on 
the wage basis, which indeed was the only 
practicable way of imtiating the plan of uni- 
versal public employment while yet the mass 
of business was conducted by the capnalists, 
and the new and rising system had to be 
accommodated at so inany points to the exist- 
ing order of things. The tremendous rate at 
which the inembership of the national indus- 
trial army was growing from week to week 
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during the transition period would have made 
it impossible to find any basis of equal dis- 
tribution that would hold good for a fort- 
night. The policy of the Government had, 
however, been to PiSv ars the workers for 
equal sharing by establishing, as far as pos- 
sible, a level wage for all kinds of public 
employees. This it was possible to do, owing 
to the cheapening of all sorts of commodities 
by the abolition of profits, without reducing 
any one’s lncome. 

“For example, suppose one workman had 
received two dollars a day, and another a 
dollar and a half. Owing to the cheapening 
of coods in the public stores, these wages 
presently purchased twice as much as before. 
But, instead of permitting the virtual increase 
of wages to operate by multiplication, so as 
to double the original discrepancy between 
the pay of the two, it was applied by equal 
additions to the account of each. While both 
alike were better off than before, the dis- 

roportion in their welfare was thus reduced. 
Nor could the one prenoney more highly 
paid object to this as unfair, because the in- 
creased value of his wages was not the result 
of his own efforts, but of the new public 
organisation, from which he could only ask 
an equal benefit with all others. Thus by the 
time the nation was ready for equal sharing, 
a substantially level wage, secured by level- 
ling up, not levelling down, had already been 
established. Asto the high salaries of special 
employees, out of al! proportion to workmen’s 
wages, which obtained under private capital- 
ism, they were ruthlessly cut down in the 
public service from the inception of the revo- 
lutionary policy. 

‘‘But of course the most radical innovation 
in establishing universal economic equality 
was not the establishment of a level wage 
as between the workers, but the admission 
of the entire population, both of workers 
and of those unable to work or past the 
working age, toan equal share in the national 
product. During the transition period the 
Government had of necessity proceeded like 
a capitalist in respect to recognising and deal- 
ing only with effective workers. It took no 
more cognisance of the existence of the 
women, except when workers, or the chil- 
dren, or the old, or the infirm, crippled, or 
sick, or other dependants on the workers, 
than the canitalists had been in the habit 
of doing. But when the nation gathered 
into its hands the entire economic resources 
of the country it proceeded to administer 
them on the principle—proclaimed, indeed, 
in the great Declaration, hut practically 
mocked by tne former republic—that all 
human beings have an equal right to liberty, 
lite, and happiness, and that governments 
ripitfully exist only for the purpose of 
making good that right—a principle of which 
the first practical consequence ought to be 
the guarantee to all on equal terms of the 
evan basis. Thenceforth all adult per- 
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sons who could render any useful service 
to the nation were required to do so if they 
desired to enjoy the benefits of the economic 
system; but all who acknowledged the new 
order, whether they were able or unable to 
render any economic service, received an 
equal share with all others of the national 
product, and such provisicn was made for 
the needs of children as should absolutely 
safeguard their interests from the neglect or 
caprice of selfish parents. 

‘Of course, the immediate effect must have 
been that the active workers received a less 
incoine than when they had been the only 
sharers; but if they had been good men and 
distributed their wages as they ought among 
those dependent on them, they still had for 
their personal use quite as much as before. 
Only those wage-earncrs who had formerly 
had none dependent on them or had neglected 
them suffered any curtailment of income, and 
they deserved to. But indeed there was no 
question of curtailment for more than a very 
short time for any; for, as soon as the now 
completed economic organisation was fairly 
in motion, everybody was kept too busy 
devising ways to expend his or her own 
allowance to give any thought to that of 
others. Of course, the equalising of the 
economic maintenance of all on the basis of 
citizenship put a final end to the employment 
of private servants, even if the practice had 
lasted till then, which is doubtful; for if 
any one desired a persona] servant he must 
henceforth pay him as much as he could 
receive in the public service, which would be 
equivalent to the whole income of the would- 
be employer, leaving him nothing for bim- 
self. 


Tue Finat SETTLEMENT WITH THE 
CAPITALISTS 


‘‘There is one point,’’ I said, ‘‘on which 
T should like to be a little more clearly in- 
formed. When the nation finally took pos- 
session absolutely in perpetuity of all the 
lands, machinery, and capital after the final 
collapse of private capitalism, there must 
have been doubtless some sort of final settling 
and balancing of accounts between the people 
and the capitalists whose former properties 
had been nationalised. How was that 
managed ? What was the hasis of final 
settlement? ”’ 

‘“The people waived a settlement,’ replied 
the doctor. ‘‘The guillotine, the gallows, 
and the firing platoon played no part in 
the consummation of the great Revolution. 
During the previous phases of the revolu- 
tionary agitation there had indeed been much 
bitter talk of the reckoning which the people 
in the hour of their triamph would demand 
of the capitalists for the cruel past; but 
when the hour of triumph came, the enthn- 
siasm of humanity which glorified it extin- 
guished the fires of hate and took away 
all desire of barren vengeance. No, there 
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was no settlement demande:l; the people for- 
gave the past.’’ 

“Doctor,” L said, “you have suttciently 
—in fact, overwhelmingly answered =o my 

uestion, and all the more so because you 

id not catch my meaning. Remember that 
I represent the mental and moral condition 
of the average American capitalist in 1887. 
What I meant was to inquire what com- 
pensation the people made to the capitalists 
for nationalising what had been their pro- 
perty. Evidently, however, from the twen- 
tieth-century point of view, it there were to 
be any final settlement between the people 
and the capitalists it was the former who 
had the bill to present.”’ 

“IT rather finde myself,’’ replied the doe- 
tor, ‘‘in keeping track of your point of view 
and distinguishing it from ours, but I con- 
fess that time I fairly unssed the cue. You 
see, as we look back upon the Revolution, 
one of its must impressive features seems to 
be the vast magnanimity of the people at 
the moment of their complete triumph in 
according a free quittance to their former 
oppressors. 

**Do you not see that if private capitalism 
was right, then the Revolution was wrong; 
but, on the other hand, if the Revolution was 
right, then private capitalism was wrong, 
and the greatest wrong that ever existed ; and 
in that case it was the capitalists who owed 
reparation to the people they had wronged, 
rather than the people who owed compensa- 
tion to the capitalists for taking from them 
the means of that wrong? Tor the people 
to have consented on any terms to buy their 
freedom from their former masters would 
have been to admit the justice of their 
former bondage. When insurgent — slaves 
triumph, they are not in the habit of paying 
their former masters the price of the shackles 
and fetters they have broken: the masters 
usually consider themselves fortunate it they 
do not have their heads broken with them. 
Had the question of compensating the cam- 
talists been raised at the time we are speak- 
ing of, it would have been an unfortunate 
issue for them. To their question. Who 
was to pay them fur what the people had 
taken from them? the response would have 
been, Who was to pay the people tor what 
the capitalist system had taken from them 
and their ancestors, the hght of hfe and 
liberty and happiness which it had shut off 
from unnumbered generations? ‘That was an 
accounting which would have gone so deep 
and reached back so far that the debtors 
might well be glad to waive it. In taking 
possession of the earth and all the works 
of man that stood upon it, the people were 
but reclaiming their own heritage and the 
work of their own hands, kept back from 
them by fraud. When the rightful heirs 
come to their own, the unjust stewards who 
kept them out of their inheritance may 
deem themselves mercifully dealt with if the 
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new masters are willing to let bygunes be 
bycones. 

“But while the idea of compensating the 
capitalists for putting an end to their op- 
pression would hhuve been ethically absurd, 
you will scarcely get a full conception of 
the situation without considering that any 
such compensation was in the nature of the 
case Lnpossible. ‘To have coinpensated the 
capitalists in any practical way—that is, any 
way which would have preserved to them 
under the new order any cconomic equiva- 
lent for their furmer hvoldinzs—would have 
necessarily been to set up private capitalism 
over again in the very act of destroying it, 
thus defeating and stultifying the Revolu- 
tion in the moment of its triumph. 

“You see that this last and greutest of 
revulutiohs in the nature of the case abso- 
lutely differed from all former ones in the 
finality and completeness of its work. In 
all previous instances in which governments 
had abolished or converted to public use 
forms of property in the hands of citizens, 
it had been possible to compensate them in 
some other kind of property threugh which 
their former economie advantage should be 
perpetuated under a different form. for 
example, in condemning lands it was pos- 
sible to pay for them in money, and in 
abolishing property in men it was_ possible 
to pay for the slaves, so that the pre- 
vious superiority or privilege held by the 
property owner was not destroyed outright, 
but merely translated, so to speak, into other 
terms. But the great Revolution, aiming as 
it did at the final destruction of all forms 
of advantage, domunion, or privilege among 
men, left no guise or mode possible under 
which the capitalist could continue to 
exercise his former superiority. <All the 
modes under which in pest time men had 
exercised dominion over their fellows had 
been by one revolution after another reduced 
to the single form of economic superiority, 
and now that this last incarnation of the 
spirit of selfish dominion was to perish, there 
was no further refuge for it. The ultimate 
mask torn off, it was left to wither in the 
face of the sun.” 

“Your explanation Ieaves me nothing fur- 
ther to ask as to the matter of a final settling 
between the people and the capitalists,” 1 
suid. ‘*Still, I have understood that in the 
first steps toward the substitution of public 
business management for private capitalism, 
consisting in the nationalising or municipalis- 
ing of quasi-public services, such as gas- 
works, railroads, telegraphs, &c., some theory 
of compensation was followed. Public 
opinion, at that stage not having aecepted 
the whole revolutionary programme, must 
probably have insisted upon this practice. 
Just when was it discontinued?” 

“You will readily perceive,’’ replied the 
doctor, ‘‘that in measure as it became gener- 
ally recognised that economic equality was at 
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hand, it began to seem farcical to pay the 
capitalists tor their possessions in forms of 
wealth which must presently, as all knew, 
become valueless. So it was that, as the 
Revolution approached its consummation, the 
idea of buying the capitalists out gave place 
to plans for safeguarding them from un- 
necessary hardships pending the transition 
period. Al] the businesses of the class you 
speak of which were taken over by the people 
in the early stages of the revolutionary agita- 
tion, were paid for in money or bonds, and 
usually at prices most favourable to the capi- 
talists. As to the greater plants, which were 
taken over later, such as railroads and the 
mines, a different course was followed. By 
the time public opinion was ripe for these 
steps, it began to be recognised by the dullest 
that it was possible, even if not probable, 
that the Pevalntiona ty programme would go 
completcly through, and all forms of mone- 
tary value or obligation become waste paper. 
With this prospect the capitalists owning 
the properties were naturally not particu- 
larly desirous of taking national bonds for 
them, which would have been the natural 
form of compensation had they been bought 
outright. Even if the capitalists had been 
willing to take the bonds, the people would 
never have consented to increase the public 
debt by the five or six billions of bonds that 
would have been necessary to carry out the 
purchase. Neither the railroads nor the 
mines were therefore purchased at all. It 
was their management, not their ownership, 
which had excited the public indignation 
and created the demand for their nationalisa- 
tion. It was their management, therefore, 
which was nationalised, their ownership re- 
maining undisturbed. 

“That is to say, the Government, on the 

high ground of public policy and for the 
correction of grievances that had become 
intolerable, assumed the exclusive and_ per- 
petual management and operation of the rail- 
road lines. An honest valuation of the plants 
having been made, the earnings, if any, up 
to a reasonable percentage, were paid over 
to the security holders. This arrangement 
answered the purpose of delivering the oeopie 
and the security holders alike from the ex- 
tortions and mismanagement of the former 
rivate operators, and at the same time 
rought a million railroad employees into 
the public service and the enjoyment of all 
its benefits quite as effectively as if the lines 
had been bought outright. A similar plan 
was followed with the coal and other mines. 
This combination of private ownership with 
public management continued until, the Revo- 
lution having been consunimated, all the 
capital of the country was nationalised by 
comprehensive enactment. 

“The general principle which governed the 
revolutionary policy in dealing with property 
owners of all sorts was that while the dis- 
tribution of property was csscntially unjust 
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and existing property rights morally invalid, 
and as soon as possible a wholly new system 
should be established, yet that, until the 
hew system of property could as a whole 
replace the existing one, the legal rights of 
property owners ought to be respected, and 
when overruled in the public interest proper 
provision should be made to prevent hard- 
ship. The means of private maintenance 
should not, that is to say, be taken away 
from any one until the guarantee of main- 
tenance from public sources could take its 
place. The application of this principle by 
the revolutionists seems to have been ex- 
tremely logical, clean cut, and positive. The 
old law of property, bad as it was, they 
did not aim to abolish in the name of licence, 
spoliation, and confusion, but in the name 
of a stricter and more logical as well as more 
righteous law. In the most flourishing days 
of capitalism, stealing, so called, was never 
repressed more sternly than up to the very 
eve of the complete introduction of the new 
system.”’ 

“To sum up the case in a word,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘‘it seems that in passing from the 
old order into the new, it necessarily fared 
with the rich as it did when they paesed 
out of this world into the next. In one case, 
as in the other, they just absolutely had to 
leave their money behind them.” 

“The illustration is really very apt,’ 
laughed the doctor, ‘‘except in one impor- 
tant particular. It has been rumoured that 
the change which Dives made from this 
world to the next was an unhappy one for 
him; but within half-a-dozen years after the 
new economic system had been in operation, 
there was not an ex-millionaire of the lot 
who was not ready to admit that life had 
been made as much better worth living for 
him and his class as for the rest of the com- 
munity.”’ 

‘‘Did the new order get into full running 
condition so quickly as that?’’ I asked. 

“Of course, it could not get into perfect 
order as you see it now for many years. 
The personnel of any community is the prune 
factor in its economic efficiency, and not until 
the first generation born under the new order 
had come to maturity—a generation every 
member of which had received the hichest 
intellectual and industrial training—did the 
economic order fully show what it was 
capable of. But not ten nor two years had 
elapsed from the time when the national 
Government took all the people into employ- 
ment on the basis of equal sharing in the 
product, before the system showed results 
which overwhelmed the world with amaze- 
ment. The partial system of public indus- 
tries and public stores which the Government 
had already undertaken, had given the 
people some intimation of the cheapening of 
products and improvement in their quality 
which might follow from the abolition of 
profits even undcr a wage system; but not 
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until the entire economic system had been 
nationalised and all co-operated for a com- 
mon weal, was it possible completely to pool 
the product and share it equally. No pre- 
vious experience had therefore prepared the 
public for the prodigious efficiency of the 
new economic machinery. The people had 
thought the reformers made rather large 
promises as to what the new system would 
do in the way ot wealth-making, but now 
they charged them with keeping back the 
truth. And yet the result was one that need 
not have surprised any one who had taken 
the trouble to calculate the economic effect 
of the change in systems. The incalculable 
ucrease of wealth which but for the profit 
system the great inventions of the century 
would long before have brought the world, 
was being reaped in a long-postponed but 
overwhelming harvest. 

‘‘The dittculty under the profit system 
had been to avoid producing too much; the 
difficulty under the equal-sharing system was 
how to produce enough. The smallness of 
demand had before limited supply, but 
supply had now set to it an unlimited task. 
Under private capitalism demand had been 
a dwarf, and lame at that; and yet this 
cripple had been pacemaker for the giant 
production. National co-operation had put 
wings on the dwarf, and shod the cripple 
with Mercury’s sandals. Henceforth the 
giant would need all his strength, all his 
thews of steel and sinews of brass even, to 
keep him in sight as he flitted on before. 

‘“It would be difficult to give you an idea 
of the tremendous burst of industrial energy 
with which the rejuvenated nation on the 
morrow of the Revolution threw itself into 
the task of uplifting the welfare of all 
classes to a level where the former rich man 


might find in sharing the common lot 
nothing to regret. Nothing like the Titanic 
achievement by which this result was 


effected had ever before been known in 
human history, and nothing like it seems 
likely ever to occur again. In the past there 
had not been work enough for the people. 
Millions, some rich, some poor, some will- 
ingly, some unwillingly, had always been 
idle, and not only that, but half the work 
that was done was wasted in competition 
or in producing luxuries to gratify the seeond- 
ary wants of the few, while yet the primary 
wants of the mass remained unsatisfied. Idle 
machinery equal to the power of other 
millions of men, idle land, idle capital of 
every sort, mocked the need of the people. 
Now, all at once there were not hands enough 
in the country, wheels enough in_ the 
machinery, power enough in steam and 
electricity, hours enough in the day, days 
enough in the week, for the vast task of 
preparing the basis of a comfortable exuist- 
ence for all. For not until all were well- 
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to-do, well housed, well cluthed, well fed, 
might any be so under the new order of 
things, 

“It is said that in the first full year after 
the new order was established tho total pro- 
duct of the country was tripled, and in the 
second the first year’s product was doubled, 
and every bit of it consumed. 

“While, of course, the improvement in the 
material welfare of the nation was the most 
notable feature in the first years after the 
Revolution, simply because it was the place 
at which any improvement must begin, yet 
the ennobling and softening of manners and 
the growth of geniality in social intercouree 
are said to have been changes scarcely less 
notable. While the class differences inherited 
from the former order in point of habits, 
education, and eulture must, of course, con- 
tinue to mark and in a measure separate the 
members of the generation then on_ the 
stage, yet the certain knowledge that the 
basis of these differences had passed away 
for ever, and that the children of all would 
mingle not only upon terms of eeonomie 
equality, but of moral, intellectual, and 
social sympathy, and entire community of 
interest, seems to have had a strong anti- 
cipatory influence in bringing together in a 
sentiment of essential brotherhood those who 
were too far on in life to expect to see the 
full promise of the Revolution realised. 

‘‘One other matter is worth speaking of, 
and that is the effect almost at once of the 
universal and abounding material prosperity 
which the nation had entered on to make 
the people forget all about the importance 
they had so lately attached to petty differ- 
ences in pay and wages and salary. In the 
old days of general poverty, when a suffi- 
ciency was so hard to come by, a difference 
in wages of fifty cents or a dollur had seemed 
so great to the artisan that it was hard for 
him to accept the idea of an economic 
equahty m which such important distinctions 
should disappear. It was quite natural that 
it should be co. Men fight for crusts when 
they are starving, but they do not quarrel 
over bread at a banquct table. Somewhat 
so it befell when in the years after the 
Revolution material abundance and all the 
comforts of hfe came to be a matter of 
course fur every one, and storing for the 
future was needless. Then it was that the 
hunger motive died out of human nature and 
covetousness as to material things, mocked 
to death by abundance, perished by atrophy, 
and the motives of the modern worker, the 
love of honour, the joy of bheneficence, the 
delight of achievement, and the enthusiasm 
of humanity, became the impulses of the 
economie world. Labour was glorified, and 
the cringing wage-sluve of the nineteenth 
century stood forth transfigured as the 
knight of hnmanity.” 
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CHAPTER XAXVII 


THE BOOK OF THE BLIND. 


Ir the reader were to judge merely from 
what has been set down in these pages he 
would be likely to infer that my most ab- 
sorbing interest during these days I am 
endeavouring to recall was the study of the 
political economy and social philosophy of 
the modern world. which I was pursuing 
under the direction of Dr. Leete. That, 
however, would be a great mistake. Full 
of wonder and fascination as was that occn- 
pation, it was prosaic business compared with 
the interest of a certain old story which 
his danghter and I were going over together, 
whereof but slight mention has been made, 
because it is a story which all know or 


ought to know for themselves. The dear 
doctor, being aware of the usual course of 
euch stories, no doubt realised that this 


one might be expected presently to reach 
a stage of interest where it would be hikely, 
for a time at least, whoily to distract my 
attention from other themes. No doubt he 
had been governed by this consideration in 
trying to give to our talks a range which 
should result in furnishing me with a view 
of the institutions of the modern world and 
their rational basis that would be as sym- 
metrical and rounded out as was at all con- 
sistent with the vastness of the subject and 
the shortness of the time. It was some 
days after he had told me the story of the 
transition period before we had an_ op- 
portunity for another long talk, and the 
turn he gave to our discourse on that occa- 
sion seemed to indicate that he intended it 
as a sort of conclusion of the series, as 
indeed it proved to be. 

Edith and I had come home rather late 
that evening, and when she left me 1 turned 
into the library, where a light showed that 
the doctor was still sitting. As I entered 
he was turning over the leaves of a very 
old and yellow-looking volume, the title of 
which, by its oddity, caught my eye. 

‘*Kenloe’s Bock of the Blind,’? I said. 
“That is an odd title.” 

“Tt is the title of an odd book,” replied 
the doctor. ‘The Book of the Blind is 
nearly a hundred vears old, having been 
compiled soon after the triumph of the Re- 
volution. Everybody was happy, and the 
people in their joy were willing to forgive 
and forget the hitter opposition of the capi- 
talists and the learned class. which had so 
long held back the blessed change. The 
preachers who had preached, the teachers 
who had tancht, and the writers who had 
written against the Revolution, were now 
the loudest in its praise, and desired nothing 
60 much as to have their previous ntterances 
forgotten. But Kenloe, moved by a certain 


crabbed sense of justice, was bound that they 
should not be forgotten. Accordingly, he 
took the pains to compile, with great care 
as to authenticity, names, dates, and places, 
a mass of excerpts from speeches, books, 
sermons, and newspapers, in which the apolo- 
gists of private capitalism had defended that 
system and assailed the advocates of econo- 
mic equality during the long period of re- 
volutionary agitation. Thus he proposed to 
pillory for all time the blind guides who had 
done their best to lead the nation and the 
world into the ditch. The time would come, 
he foresaw, as it has come, when it would 
seem incredible to posterity that rational 
men, and, above all, learned men, should have 
opposed in the name of reason a measure 
which, like economic equality, obviously 
meant nothing more nor less than the general 
diffusion of happiness. Against that time he 
prepared this book to serve as a perpetnal 
testimony. It was dreadfully hard on the 
men, all alive at the time and desiring the 
past to be forgotten, on whom he conferred 
this most undesirable immortality. One can 
imagine how they must have anathematised 
him when the book came out. Nevertheless, 
it must be said that if men ever deserved to 
endure perpetual obloquy those fellows did. 

‘““When I came across this old volume on 
the top shelf of the library the cther day, 
it occurred to me that it might be helpful 
to complete your impression of the great, 
Revolution, by giving yon an idea of the 
other side of the controversy—the side of 
yonr own class, the capitalists, and what 
sort of reasons they were able to give against 
the proposition ta equalise the basis of human 
welfare.”’ 

T assured the doctor that nothing would 
interest me more. Indeed, I had become so 
thoroughly naturalised as a twentieth- 
century American, that there was something 
decidedly piquant in the idea of having my 
former point of view as a nineteenth-century 
capitalist recalled to me. 

“Anticipating that vou would take that 
view.’’ said the doctor, ‘I have prepared 
a little list of the main heads of objection 
from Kenloe’s collection, and we will go over 
them, if yon like, this evening. Of course, 
there are many more than J shall quote, but 
the others are mainly variations of these, or 
else relate to points which have been covered 
in our talks.” 

I made myself comfortable, and the doctor 
proceeded : 


THe Purpeir OnsEcTION. 


“The clergy in your day assnmed to be the 
leaders of the people, and it is but respectful 
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to their pretensions to take up first what 
seems to have been the main pulpit argument 
against the proposed system of economic 
equality collectively guaranteed. It appears 
to have been rather in the nature of an 
excuse for not espousing the new social ideal 
than a direct attack on it, which indeed it 
would have been rather difficult for nominal 
Christians to make, seeing that it wes merely 
the proposal to carry ont the golden rule. 

‘The clergy reasoned that the fundamental 
cause of social misery was human sin and 
depravity, and that it was vain to expect any 
great improvement in the social condition 
through mere improvements in social furms 
and institutions, unless there was a corre- 
sponding moral improvement in men. Until 
that improvement took place, it was there- 
fore of no use to introduce improved social 
systems, for they would work as badly as the 
old ones if those who were to operate them 
were not themselves better men and women. 

‘The element of truth in this argument is 
the admitted fact that the use which indi- 
viduals or communities are able to make of 
any idea, instrument, or institution depends 
on the degree to which they have been educa- 
ted up to the point of understanding and 
appreciating it. 

‘*On the other hand, however, it is equally 
true, as the clergy must at once have ad- 
mitted, that from the time a pecple begins 
to be morally and intellectually educated up 
to the point of understanding and appreciat- 
ing better institutions, their adoption is 
likely to be of the greatest benefit to them. 
Take, for example, the ideas of religious 
liberty and of democracy. There was a time 
when the race could not understand or fitly 
use either, and their adoption as formal in- 
stitutions would have done no good. After- 
wards there came a time when the world 
was ready for the ideas, and then their 
realisation by means of new social institutions 
constituted great forward steps in ecivilisa- 
tion. 

‘*That is to say, if, on the one hand, it is 
of no use to introduce an improved institu- 
tion before people begin to be ready for it, 
on the other hand great loss results if there 
be a delay or refusal to adopt the better in- 
stitution as soon as the readiness begins to 
manifest itself. 

‘““This being the general law of progress, 
the practica] question is, How are we to de- 
termine as to any particular proposed im- 
provement in institutions, whether the world 
is yet ready to make a good use of it or 
whether it 1s premature? 

‘‘The testimony of history is that the only 
test of the fitness of people at any time for a 
new institution is the volume and earnestness 
of the popular demand for the change. When 
the peoples began in earnest to cry out for 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience, 
it was evident that they were ready for them. 
When nations began strongly to demand 
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popular government, it was proof that they 
were ready for that. Jt did not follow that 
they were entirely able at once to make the 
best possible use of the new institution; that 
they conld only learn to do by experience, 
and the further development which they 
would attain through the uso of the better 
institution, and conld not otherwise attain at 
all. What was certain was that after the 
people had reached this state of mind the old 
institution had ceased tu be serviceable, and 
that, however badly fur a time the new one 
might work, the interest of the race de- 
manded its adoption, and resistance to the 
change was resistance to progress. 

‘Applying this test to the situation toward 
the close of the mineteenth century, what 
evidence was there that the world was be- 
ginning to be ready for a radically different 
and more humane set of social institutions? 
The evidence was the volume, earnestness, 
and persistence of the popular demand for it, 
which at that pericd had come to be the most 
widespread, profound, and powerful move- 
ment going on in the civilised world. This 
was the tremendous fact which should have 
warned the clergy who withstood the people’s 
demand for better thines, to beware lest 
haply they be found fivhting cven against 
God. What more convincing proof could be 
asked that the world had morally and intel- 
lectnally outgrown the old econcmic order, 
than the detestation and denunciation of its 
cruelties and fatuities which had become the 
universal voice? What strencer evidence 
could there be that the race war ready at 
least to attempt the experiment of social life 
on a nobler plane, thin the mmervellous de- 
velopment during this period of the humani- 
tarian and philanthropic spirit, the passionate 
acceptance by the masses of the new idea 
of social solidarity and the univers.) brother- 
hood of man? 

“Tf the clergymen who objected to the Re- 
volution on the ground that better institu- 
tions would be of no utility without a better 
spirit had been sincere in that obje:tion, thy 
would have found, in a survey of the state 
and tendencies of popular feeling, the nicst 
striking proof of the presence of the very con- 
ditions in extraordinary measure which they 
demanded as necessary to ensure the success 
of the experiment. 

‘But indecd it is to be greatly fear-d that 
they were not sincere. They pretended to 
hold Christ’s doctrine that hatred of the old 
life and a desire to lead a better cne is the 
only vocation necessary to enter upon such a 
life. Ifthey had been sincere in professing this 
doctrine, they would have hailed with exulta- 
tion the appeal of the masses to be delivered 
from their bondage to a wicked s: cial order, 
and to be permitted to live togcther on better, 
kinder, juster terms. But what they actually 
said to the people was in substance this: It 
is true, as you complain, that the present 
social and eccnomic system is morally abomin- 
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able and thoroughly anti-Christian, and that 
it destroys men’s sculs and bodies. Neverthe- 
less, you must not think of trying to change 
it for a better svstem, because you are not 
yet good enough to try to be better. It is 
necessary that you should wait until you are 
more righteous before you attempt to leave 
off doing evil. You must go on stealing and 
fighting until you shall become fully sancti- 
fied. 

‘‘How would the clergy have been scan- 
dalised to hear that a Christian minister had 
in like terms attempted to discourage an in- 
dividual penitent who professed loathing for 
his former life and a desire to lead a better! 
What language shall we find then that is 
strong enough fitly to characterise the atti- 
tude of these so-called ministers of Christ, 
who in His name rebuked and derided the 
aspirations of a world weary of social wrong 
and seeking for a better way?” 


Tse Lack or INCENTIVE OBJECTION. 


‘But, after all,” pursued the doctor, turn- 
ing the pages of Kenloe, ‘‘let us not be 
too hard on these unfortunate clergymen, as 
if they were more blinded or bigoted in their 
opposition to progress than were other 
classes of the learned men of the day, as, for 
example, the economists. One of the main 
arguments—perhaps the leading one—of the 
nineteenth-century economists against the 
programme of economic equality under a 
nationalised economic system, was that the 
people would not prove efficient workers owing 
to the lack of sufficiently sharp personal in- 
centives to diligence. 

‘* Now, let us look at this objection. Under 
the old system there were two main incentives 
to economic exertion: the one chiefly opera- 
tive on the masses, who lived from hand to 
mouth, with no hope of more than a bare 
subsistence; the other operating to stimulate 
the well-to-do and rich to continue their 
efforts to accumulate wealth. The first of 
these motives, the lash that drove the masses 
to their tasks, was the actual pressure or im- 
minent fear of want. The second of the 
motives, that which spurred the already rich, 
wus the desire to be ever richer, a passion 
which we know increased with what it fed 
on. Under the new system every one on 
easy conditions would be sure of as good a 
maintenance as any one clse, and be quite 
relieved from the pressure or fear of want. 
No one, on the other hand, by any amount 
of effort, could hope to become the economic 
superior of another. Moreover, it was said, 
since every one looked to his share in the 
genera] result rather than to his personal 
product, the nerve of zcal would be cut. It 
was argued that the result would be that 
everybody would do as little as he could and 
keep within the minimum requirement of the 
law, and that therefore, while the system 
might barely support itself, it could never be 
an economic success.” 
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‘‘That sounds very natural,” I said. ‘I 
imagine it is just the sort of argument that 
i should have thought very powerful.” 

‘‘So your friends the capitalists seem to 
have regarded it, and yet the very statement 
of the argument contains a confession of the 
economic imbecility of private capitalism 
which really leaves nothing to be desired as 
to completeness. Consider, Julian, what is 
implied as to an economic system by the 
admission that under it the people never 
escape the actual pressure of want or the 
immediate dread of it. What more could the 
worst enemy of private capitalism allege 
against it, or what stronger reason could he 
give for demanding that some radically new 
system be at least given a trial, than the 
fact which its defenders stated in this argu- 
ment for retaining it—namely, that under it 
the masses were always hungry? Surely no 
possible new system could work any worse 
than one which confessedly depended upon 
the perpetual famine of the people to keep it 
going.” 

“‘It was a pretty bad giving away of their 
case,” I said, ‘‘ when you come to think of 
it that way. And yet at first statement it 
really had a formidable sound.” 

‘‘Manifestly,” said the doctor, ‘‘the in- 
centives to wealth-production under a system 
confessedly resulting in perpctual famine 
must be ineffectual, and we really need con- 
sider them no further; but your economists 
praised so highly the ambition to get rich as 
an economic motive, and objected so strongl 
to economic equality because it would shut it 
off, that a word may be well as to the real 
value of the lust of wealth as an economic 
motive. Did the individual pursuit of riches 
under your system necessarily tend to increase 
the aggregate wealth of the community? The 
answer is significant. It tended to increase 
the aggregate wealth only when it prompted 
the production of new wealth. When, on the 
other hand, it merely prompted individuals 
to get possession of wealth already produced 
and in the hands of others, it tended only to 
change the distribution without at all increas- 
ing the total of wealth. Not only, indeed, 
did the pursuit of wealth by acquisition, as 
distinguished from production, not tend to 
increase the total, but greatly to decrease it 
by wasteful strife. Now, I will leave it to 
you, Julian, whether the successful pursuers 
of wealth, those who illustrated most strik- 
ingly the force of this motive of accumula- 
tion, usually sought their wealth by them- 
selves producing it, or by getting hold of 
what other people had produced, or supplant- 
ing other people’s enterprises and reaping the 
field others had sown.” 

‘By the latter processes, of course,” I 
replied. ‘‘ Production was slow and_ hard 
work. Great wealth conld not be gained 
that way, and everybody knew it. The 
acquisition of other people’s product, and 
the supplanting of their enterprises, were 
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the easy and speedy and royal ways to riches 
for those who were clever enough, and were 
the basis of all large and rapid accumula- 
tions.”’ 

‘““So we read,’”’ said the doctor: ‘‘ but the 
desire of getting rich also stimulated capi- 
talists to more or less productive activity, 
which was the source of what little wealth 
you had. This was called production for 
profit, but the political-economy class the 
other morning showed us that production for 
profit was economic suicide, tending — in- 
evitably, by limiting the consuming power 
of a community, to a fractions] part of its 
productive power to cripple production in 
turn, and so to keep the mass of mankind 
in perpetual poverty. And surely this is 
enough to say about the incentives to wealth- 
making, which the world lost in abandoning 
private capitalism, first general poverty, and 
second the profit system, which caused that 
poverty. Decidedly we can dispense with 
those incentives. 

‘‘Under the modern system it is indeed 
true that no one ever imagined such a thing 
as coming to want unless he deliberately 
chose to, but we think that fear is on the 
whole the weakest as well as certainly the 
eruellest of incentives. We would not haye 
it on any terms, were it merely for gain’s 
sake. Even in your day your capitalists 
knew that the best man was not he who was 
working for his next dinner, but he who was 
so well off that no immediate concern for 
his living affected his mind. Self-respect and 
pride in achievement made him a far better 
workman than the man who was thinking of 
his day’s pay. But if those motives were as 
strong then, think how much more powerful 
they are now! In your day when two men 
worked side by side for an employer it was 
no concern of the one, however the cther 
might cheat or loaf. It was not his loss, but 
the employer’s. But now that all work for 
the common fund, the one who evades or 
scamps his work robs every one of his fel- 
lows. A man had better hang himself nowa- 
days than get the reputation of a shirk. 

‘*As to the notion of these objectors that 
economic equality would cut the nerve of 
zeal by denying the individual the reward of 
his personal achievements, it was a complete 
misconception of the effects of the svstem. 
The assumption that there would be no incen- 
tives to impel individuals to exec] one another 
in industry merely because these incentives 
would not take a money form was absurd. 
Every one is as directly and far more cer- 
tainly the beneficiary of his own merits as 
in yonr day, save only that the reward is 
not in what you called ‘‘cash.’? As you 
know, the whole system of social and official 
rank and headship, together with the special 
honours of the State, are determined hy the 
relative value of the economic and other 
services of individuals to the community. 
Compared with the emulation aroused hy 
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this systein of nobility by merits, the incen- 
tives to effort offered le the old order of 
things must have been slight indeed. 

“The whole of this subject of incentive 
taken by your contemporaries seems, in fact, 
to have been based upon the crude and 
childish theory that the main factor in dili- 
gence or execution of any kind 1s external, 
whereas it is wholly internal. A person is 
congenitally slothful or energetic. In the one 
case no opportunity and no incentive can 
make him work beyond a certain minimum 
of efficiency, while in the other case he will 
make his opportunity and find his incentives, 
and nothing but superior force can prevent 
his doing the utmost possible. If the motive 
force: 48. Hob in the man to start. with, it 
cannot be supphed from without, and there 
is no substitute for it. If a man's main- 
spring is not wound np when he is born, 
it never can be wound up afterward. The 
most that any industrial system can do to 
promote diligence is to establish such abso- 
lutely fair conditions as shall promise sure 
recognition for all merit in its measure. This 
fairness, which your system, utterly unjust 
in all respects, wholly failed to secure, ours 
absolutely provides. As to the unfortunates 
who are born lazy, our system has certainly 
no miraculous power to make them energetic, 
but it does see to it with absolute certainty 
that every able-bodied person who receives 
economic maintenance of the nation shall 
render at least the minimum of service. The 
laziest is sure to pay his cost. In your day, 
on the cther hand, society supported millions 


of _able-bodied loafers in idleness, a dead 
weight on the world’s industry. From the 
hour of the consummation of the great 


, 
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Revolution this burden ceased to be borne.’ 
““ Dector,”* 1 said, “I am sare my 
friends could do better than that. 
have another of their objections.” 


AFRAID THAT EQUALITY WOULD MAKE Eveny- 
BODY ALIKE. 


‘‘ Here, then, is one which they seem to 
have thought a great deal of. They argued 
that the effect of economic equality would 
be to make everybody just alike, as if they 
had been sawed off to one measure, and that 
consequently life wonld become so monotonous 
that people would all hang themselves at the 
end of a month. This objection is bceauti- 
fully typical of an age when everything and 
everybody had been reduced to a money 
valuation. It having been proposed to 
equalise everybody’s supply of money, it was 
at once assumed, as a matter of course, that 
there would be left no point of difference 
between individuals that would be worth con- 
sidering. How perfectly does this conclusion 
express the plulosophy of life held by a 
generation in which it was the custom to sum 
up men as respectively ‘worth’ so many 
thousands, hundred thousands, or millions of 
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dollars! Naturally enough, to such people it 
seemed that human beings would become 
well-nigh indistinguishable if their bank 
accounts were the same. 

‘* But let us be entirely fair to your con- 
temporaries. Possibly those who used this 
argument against economic equality would 
have felt aggrieved to have it made out the 
baldly sordid proposition it seems to be. 
They appear, to judge from the excerpts 
collected in this book, to have had a vague 
but sincere apprehension that in some quite 
undefined way economic equality would really 
tend to make people monotonously alike, 
tediously similar, not merely as to bank 
accounts, but as to qualities in general, with 
the result of obscuring the differences in 
natural endowments, the interaction of which 
lends all the zest to social intercourse. It 
seems almost incredible that the obvious and 
necessary eifect of economic equality could 
be apprehended in a sense so _ absolutely 
opposed to the truth. How could your con- 
temporaries look about them without seeing 
that it is always inequality which prompts 
the suppression of individuality by putting 
a premium on servile imitation of superiors, 
and, on the other hand, that it is always 
ainong equals that one finds independence? 
Suppose, Julian, you had a squad of recruits 
and wanted to ascertain at a glance their 
difference im height, what sort of ground 
would you select to line them up on!” 

‘‘The most level piece I could find, of 
course.” 

‘‘ Evidently; and no doubt these very 
objectors would have done the same in a like 
case, and yet they wholly failed to see that 
this was precisely what economic equality 
would mean for the community at large. 
Economic equality with the equalities of 
education and opportunity implied in it was 
the level standing-ground, the even floor, on 
which the new order proposed to range all 
alike, that they might be known for what 
they were, and all their natural inequalities 
be brought fully out. The charge of abolish- 
ing and obscuring the natural differences 
between men lay justly not against the new 
order, but against the old, which, by a 
thousand artificial conditions and opportuni- 
ties arising from economic inequality, made 
it impossible to know how far the apparent 
differences in individuals were natural, and 
how far they were the result of artificial con- 
ditions. Those who voiced the objection to 
economic equality as tending to make men all 
alike were fond of calling it a levelling pro- 
cees. So it was, but it was not men whom 
the process levelled, but the ground they 
stood on. From its introduction dates the 
first full and clear revelation of the natural 
and inherent varieties in human endowments. 
Economic equality, with all it implies, is the 
first condition of any true anthropometric or 
man-measuring system.” 

“Really,” I said, ‘all these objections 
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seem to be of the beomerang pattern, doing 
more damage to the side that used them 
than to the enemy.” 

‘‘For that matter,’ replied the doctor, 
‘‘the revolutionists would have been well off 
for ammunition it they had used only that 
furnished by their opponents’ arguments. 
Take, for example, another specimen, which 
we may call the ‘esthetic objection to eco- 
nomic equality, and might regard as a 
development ot the one just considered. It 
was asserted that the picturesqueness and 
amusement of the human spectacle would 


suffer without the contrast of conditions 
between the rich and poor. The question 
first suggested by this statement is: To 


whom, to what class did these contrasts tend 
t» make life more amusing’? Certainly not 
to the poor, who made up the mass of the 
race. To thein they must have been madden- 
ing. It was then in the interest of the mere 
handful of rich and fortunate that this argu- 
ment for retaining poverty was urged. in- 
deed, this appears to have been quite a fine 
ladies’ argument. Kenloe puts it in the 
mouths ot leaders of polite society. As 
coolly as if it had been a question of parlour 
decoration, they appear to have argued that 
the black background of the genera] misery 
was a desirable foil to set off the pomp of 
the rich. But, after all, this objection was 
not more brutal than it was stupid. If here 
and there might be found some perverted 
being who relished his luxuries the more 
keenly for the sight of others’ want, yet the 
gencral and universal rule is that happiness 
is stimulated by the sight of the happiness 
of others. As a matter of fact, far from 
desiring to see or be even reminded of 
squalor and poverty, the rich seem to have 
tried to get as far as possible from sight or 
sound of them, and to wish to forget their 
existence. 

‘A great part of the objections to economic 
equality in this book seems to have been 
based on such complete misapprehensions of 
what the plan implied as to have no sort of 
relevancy to it. Some of these I have passed 
over. One of them, by way of illustration, 
was based on the assumption that the new 
social order would in some way operate to 
enforce, by law, relations of social intimacy 
of all with all, without regard to personal 
tastes or affinities. Quite a number of Ken- 
loe’s subjects worked themselves up to a 
frenzy, protesting against the intolerable 
effects of such a requirement. Of course, 
they were fighting imaginary foes. There 
was nothing under the old social order which 
compelled men to associate merely because 
their bank accounts or incomes were the 
same, and there was nothing under the new 
order that would any more do so. While the 
universality of culture and refinement vastly 
widens the circle from which one may choose 
congenial associates, there is nothing to pre- 
vent anybody from living a life as absolutely 
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unsovial as the veriest cynk of the old time 
could have desired. 


OBJECTION THAT EQUALILY WOULD END THE 
COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 
‘“The theory of Kenloe,’’ continued — the 


doctur, ‘‘ that unless he earcfully recorded 
and authenticated these objections to econo- 
mic equality, posterity would refuse to 
believe that they had ever been seriously 
offered, is specially justified by the next one 
on the list. This is an argument against the 
new order, because it would abolish the com- 
petitive system, and put an end to the 
struggle for existence. According to the 
objectors, this would be to destroy an invalu- 
able school of character and testing process 
for the weeding out of inferiority, and the 
development and survival as leaders of the 
best types of humanity. Now, if your con- 
temporaries had exeused themselves for 
tolerating the competitive system on the 
ground that, bad and eruel as it was, the 
world was not ripe for any other, the attitude 
weuld have been intelligible, if not rational; 
but that they should defend it as a desirable 
institution in itself, on account of its moral 
results, and therefore not to be dispensed 
with even if it could be, seems hard to 
believe. For what was the competitive sys- 
tem but a pitiless, all-invelving eombat for 
the means of life, the whole zest of which 
depended on the fact that there was not 
enough to go round, and the losers must 
perish or purchase bire existence by becoming 
the bondsmen of the successful! Between a 
fight for the necessary means of life like this 
and a fight for hfe itselr with sword and 
gun, it is impossible to make any real dis- 
tinction. However, let us give the objeetion 
a fair hearing. 

‘‘In the first place, let us admit that, how- 
ever dreadful were the incidents of the fight 
for the means of life called competition, yet, 
if it were such a school of character and 
testing process for developing the best types 
of the race as these objectors claimed, there 
would be something to have been said in 
favour of its retention. But the first con- 
dition of any competition or test, the results 
of which are to cominand respect or possess 
any value, is the fairness and equality of the 
struggle. Did this first and essential con- 
dition of any true competitive struggle 
characterise the competitive system of your 
day?” 

* On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘‘the vast 
majority of the contestants were hopelessly 
handicapped at the start by ignorance and 
lack of early advantages, and never had even 
the ghost of a chance from the word Go. 
Differences in economic advantages and baek- 
ing, moreover, gave half the race at the 
beginning to some, leaving the others at a 
distance which only extraordinary endow- 
ments might overcome. Finally, in the race 
for wealth all the greatest prizes were not 
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subject to competition at fil. but were 
awarded without any contest according to the 
aceldent of birth.”’ 

“On the whole, then, it would appear,” 
resumed the doctor, ‘that of all the utterly 
unequal, unfair, fraudulent, sham contests, 
whether in sport or earnest, that were ever 
engaged in, the so-called competitive system 
was the ghasthest farce. It was called th» 
competitive system apparently for no other 
reason than that there was not a_ particle 
of genuine competition in it, nothing but 
brutal and cowardly slaughter of the un- 
armed and overmatched by bullies in armour ; 
for, although we have compared the eon- 
petitive struggle to a foot-race, it was no 
such harmless sport as that, but a struggle 
to the death for life and liberty, which, mind 
you, the contestants did not even choase to 
risk, but were forced to undertake, whatever 
their chances. ‘Che old Romans used to enjoy 
the spectacle of seeing men fight for their 
lives, but they at least were careful to pair 
their gladiators as nearly as possible. ‘The 
most hardened attendants at the Coliseum 
would have hissed from the arena a_per- 
formance in which the combatants were 
matehed with snch utter disregard of fairness 
as were those who fought for their lives in 
the so-called competitive struggle of your 
dave : 

“Even you, doctor,” I said, “though you 
know these things so well through the written 
record, cannot realise how terribly true your 
worcls are.”’ 

“Very good. Now tell me what it would 
have been necessary to do by way of equalis- 
ing the conditions of the competitive struggle 
in order that it might be called, without 
mockery, a fair test of the qualities of the 
contestants.’’ 

“It would have been necessary, at least,” 
I said, ‘‘to equalise their educational equip- 
ment, early advantages, and ecconumie or 
money backing.”’ 

“Precisely so; and that is just what eeo- 
nomic equality proposed to dv. Your extra- 
ordinary contemporanies objected to economic 
equality beeause it would destroy the com- 
petitive system, when, in fact, 1t promised 
the world the first and only genuine competi- 
tive system it ever had.” 

“his objection seems the biggest boomer- 
ang yet,” I said. 

“It is a double-ended one,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘and we have yet observed but one 
end. We have seen that the so-called com- 
petitive system under private capitalism was 
not a competitive system at all, and that 
nothing but economic equality could make 
a truly competitive system possible. Grant, 
however, for the sake of the argument, that 
the old system was honestly competitive, and 
that the prizes went to the most proficient 
under the requirements of the competition ; 
the question would remain whether the quali- 
ties the competition tended to develop were 
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of lying, for example, or burglary, or 


slander, or fraud, might be efficient in its 
method, and the prizes might be fairly dis- 
tributed to the most proficient pupils, and 
yet it would scarcely be argued that the 
maintenance of the school was in the public 
interest. The objection we are considering 
assumes that the qualities encouraged and 
rewarded under the competitive system were 
desirable qualities, and such as it was for 
the public policy to develop. Now, if this 
was 80, we may confidently expect to find 
that the prize-winners in the competitive 
etruggle, the great money-makers of your 
ape, were admitted to be intellectually and 
morally the finest types of the race at the 
time. How was that?”’ 

‘*Don’t be sarcastic, doctor.”’ 

‘‘No, I will not be sarcastic, however great 
the temptation, but just talk straight on. 
What did the world, as a rule, think of the 
great fortune-makers of your time? What 
sort of human types did they represent! As 
to intellectual culture, it was held as an 
axiom that a college education was a draw- 
back to success in business, and naturally 
so, for any knowledge of the humanities 
would in so far have unmanned men for the 
sordid and pitiless conditions of the fight 
for wealth. We find the great prize takers 
in the competitive struggle to have gene- 
rally been men who made it a boast that 
they had never had any mental education 
beyond the rudiments. As a rule, the 
children and grandchildren, who gladly in- 
herited their wealth, were ashamed of their 
appearance and manners as too gross for 
refined surroundings. 

‘So much for the intellectual qualities that 
marked the victors in the race for wealth 
under the miscalled competitive system; what 
of the moral? What were the qualities and 
practices which the successful seeker after 
great wealth must systematically cultivate 
and follow? A lifelong habit of calculating 
upon and taking advantage of the weaknesses, 
necessities, and mistakes of others, a piti- 
less insistence upon making the most of every 
advantage which one might gain over another, 
whether by skill or accident, the constant 
habit of undervaluing and depreciating what 
one would buy, and overvaluing what one 
would sell; finally, such a lifelong study to 
regulate every thought and act with sole 
reference to the pole-star of self-interest in 
its narrowest conception, as must needs pre- 
sently render the man incapable of every 
generous or self-forgetting impulse. That 
was the condition of mind and soul which 
the competitive pursuit of wealth in your 
day tended to develop, and which was 
naturally most brilliantly exemplified in the 
cases of those who carried away the great 
prizes of the struggle. 

““But, of course, these winners of the great 
prizes were few, and had the demorolising 
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influence of the struggle been limited to 
them it would have involved the moral ruin 
of a small number. To realisc how wide and 
deadly was the depraving influence of the 
struggle for existence, we must remember 
that it was not confined to its effect upon the 
characters of the few who succeeded, but 
demoralised equally the millions who failed, 
not om account of a virtue superior to that 
of the few winners, or any unwillingness to 
adopt their methods, but merely through lack 
of the requisite ability or fortune. Though 
not one in ten thousand might succeed 
largely in the pursuit of wealth, yet the 
rules of the contest must be followed as 
closely to make a bare living as to gain a 
fortune, in bargaining for a bag of old rags 
as in buying a railroad. So it was that the 
necessity equally upon all of seeking their 
living, however humble, by the methods of 
competition, forbade the solace of a good 
conscience as effectually to the poor man as 
to the rich, to the many losers at the game 
as to the few winners. You remember the 
familiar legend which represents the devil 
as bargaining with people for their souls, 
with the promise of worldly success as the 
price. The bargain was in a manner fair, 
as set forth in the old story. The man 
always received the price agreed on. But 
the competitive system was a fraudulent 
devil, which, while requiring everybody to 
forfeit their souls, gave in return worldly 
guccess to but one in a thousand. 

‘And now, Julian, just let us glance at 
the contrast between what winning meant 
under the old, false competitive system and 
what it means under the new and true com- 
petitive systein, both to the winner and to 
the others. The winners then were those 
who had been most successful in getting away 
the wealth of others. They had not even 
pretended to seek the good of the com- 
munity, or to advance its interest, and if 
they had done so that result had been quite 
incidental. More often than otherwise their 
wealth represented the loss of others. What 
wonder that their riches became a badge of 
ignominy and their victory their shame! 
The winners in the competition of to-day are 
those who have done most to increase the 
general wealth and welfare. The losers, those 
who have failed to win the prizes, are not the 
victims of the winners, but those whose in- 
terest, together with the general interest, has 
been served by them better than they them- 
selves could have served it. They are actually 
better off, because a higher ability than theirs 
was developed in the race, seeing that this 
ability redounded wholly to the common in- 
terest. The badges of honour and rewards 
of rank and office, which are the tangible 
evidence of success won in the modern com- 
petitive struggle, are but expressions of the 
love and gratitude of the people to those who 
have proved themselves their most devoted 
and efficient servants and benefactors.” 
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have gone, that 1f some one had been em- dignity and independence tempts a little 


ployed to draw up a hst of the worst and 
weakest aspects of private capitalism, he 
could not have done better than to select 
the features of the system on which its 
champions seemed to have based their objee- 
tions to a change.” 


OBJECTION THAT EQUALITY WOULD DISCOURAGE 
INDEPENDENCE AND ORIGINALILY 
‘That is an impression,’’ said the doctor, 
“which you will find confirmed as we take 
up the next of the arguments on our hist 
against economic equality. It was asserted 
that to have an economic maintenance on 
simple and easy terms, guaranteed to all by 


the nation, would tend to discourage or1- 
ginality and independence of thought and 
conduct on the part of the people, and 
hinder the development of character and 


individuality. This objection might be re- 
garded as a branch of the former one, that 
economic equality would make everybody 
just alike, or it might be considered a corol- 
lary of the argument we have just disposed 
of about the value of competition as a 
school of character. But so much seems to 
have been made of it by the opponents of 
the Revolution that I have set it down 
separately. 

“The objection is one which, by the very 
terms necessary to state it, seems to answer 
itself, for it amounts to saying that a person 
will be in danger of losing independence of 
feeling by gaining independence of position. 
If 1 were to ask you what economie condition 
was regarded as most favourable to moral and 
intellectual independence in your day, and 
most hkely to encourage a man to act out 
himself without fear or favour, what would 
you sav?” 

‘‘T should say, of course, that a secure 
and independent basis of livelihood was that 
condition.”’ 

‘“‘OF course. Now, what the new order 
promised to give and guarantee everybody 
was precisely this absolute independence and 
security of livelihood. And yet it was 
argued that the arrangement would be ob- 
jectionable, as tending to discourage inde- 
pendence of character. It seems to us that 
if there is any one particular in which the 
influence upon humanity of cconomic equality 
has been more bencficent than any other, it 
has been the effect which security of econo- 
mie position has had to make every one 
absolute lord of himself, and answerable for 
his opinions, speech, and conduct to his own 
conscience only. 

“That is perhaps enough to say in answer 
to an objection which, as I remarked, really 
confutes itself; but the monumental audacity 
of the defenders of private capitalisin in 
arguing that any other possible system could 


comment, especially as this is an aspect of 
the old order on which IT do not remember 
that we have had much talk. As it seems 
to us, perhaps the most offensive feature of 
private capitalisin, af one may select among 
so many offensive features, was its effect to 
make cowardly, time-serving, abject crea- 
tures of human beings, as a consequence of 
the dependence for a living of pretty nearly 
everybody upon sume individual or group. 

‘Let us just glance at the spectacle which 
the old order presented in this respect. Take 
the women in the first place, half the human 
race. Because they stood almost universally 
in a relation of economic dependence, first 
upon men in general, and next upon some 
man in particulir, they were all their lives in 
a state of subjection beth to the personal 
dictation of soine individual man, and to a 
set of irkscme and mind benumbing conven- 
tions representing traditional standards of 
opinion as to their proper conduct fixed in 
accordance with the inaseuline sentiment. 
But 1f the women had no independence at all, 
the men were not so very much better off. 
Of the masculine half of the world, the 
greater pait were hirelings dependent for 
their living upon the favour of employers, 
and having the most direct interest to con- 
form so far as possible in opinions and con- 
duct to the prejudices of their masters, and, 
when they could not conform, to be silent. 
Look at your secret ballot laws. You thoucht 
them absolutely necessary in order to enable 
working- inen to vote freely. What a confes- 
sion is that fact of the universal intimidation 
of the employed by the employer! Next there 
were the business men, who held themcelves 
above the working-men. I mean the trades- 
men, who songht a living by persuading the 
people to buy of them. But here our quest 
of independence is even more hopeless than 
among the working-men, for, in order to be 
successful in attracting the custom of those 
whom they cringingly styled their patrons, 
it was necessary for the merchant to be all 
things to all men, and to make an art of 
obsequiousness. 

‘“Let us look yet higher. We may surely 
expect to find indcpendence of thought and 
speech among the learned classes in the so- 
called liberal professions if nowhere else. Let 
us see how our inquiry fares there. Take the 
clerifal profession first—that of tho religious 
ministers and teachers. Wo find that they 
were economic servants and hirelings either 
of hierarchies or congregations, and paid to 
voice the opinions of their employers and no 
others. Every word that dropped from their 
lips was carefully weighed lest it should in- 
dicate a trace of independent thinking, and 
if it were found, the clergyman risked his 
living. Take the higher branches of secular 
teaching in the colleges and professions. 
There scems to have been some frecdom al- 
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lowed in tea.hing the dead languages; but 
let the instructor take up some living issue, 
and handle it in a manner inconsistent with 
the capitalist interest, and you know well 
enough what became of him. Finally, take 
the editorial profession, the writers for the 
press, who on the whole represented the most 
influential branch of the learned class. The 
great nineteenth-century newspaper was a 
capitalistic enterprise as purely commercial] in 
its principle as a woollen factory, and the 
editors were nu more allowed to write their 
own opinions than the weavers to choose the 
patterns they wove. They were employed to 
advocate the opinions and izterests of the 
capitalists owning the paper and no others. 
The only respect in which the journalists 
seem to have differed from the clergy was in 
the fact that the creeds which the latter were 
employed to preach were more or less fixed 
traditions, while those which the editors must 
preach changed with the ownership of the 
paper. This. Julian, is the truly exhilarat- 
ing spectacle of abounding and unfettered 
originality, of sturdy moral and intellectual 
independence and rugged individuality, which 
it was feared by your contempcraries might 
be endangered by any change in the economic 
system. We may agree with them that it 
would have been indeed a pity if any influ- 
ence should operate to make independence 
any rarer than it was; but they need not have 
been apprehensive; it could not be.” 

‘‘ Judging from these examples of the sort 
of argumentative opposition which the revo- 
lutionists had to meet,” I observed, “it 
strikes me that they must have had a mighty 
easy time of it.” 

“So far as rational argument was con- 
cerned,” replied the doctor, ‘‘na great revo- 
lutionary movement ever had to contend with 
so little opposition. The cause of the capi- 
talists was so utterly bad, either from the 
point of view of ethics, politics, or economic 
science, that there was literally nothing that 
could be said for it that could not be turned 
against it with greater effect. Silence was 
the only safe policy for the capitalists, and 
they would have been glad enough to follow 
it if the people had not insistcd that they 
should make some sort of a plea to the indict- 
ment against them. But because the argu- 
mentative opposition which the revolutionists 
had to meet was contemptible in quality, it 
did not follow that their work was an easy 
one. ‘Their real task-—and it was one* for 
piants—was not to dispose of the argumients 
against their cause, but to overcame the 
moral and intellectual inertia of the masses, 
and rouse them to do just a little clear think- 
ing for themselves. 


PoLiticaL CORRUPTION AS AN OBJECTION 
NATIONALISING INDUSTRY 


TO 


‘The next objectionu-—there are only two 
or three more werth mentioning—is directed 
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not so much against economic equality in 
itself as against the fitness of the machinery 
by which the new industrial system was to 
be carried on. The extension of popular 
government over industry and commerce in- 
volved, of course, the substitution of public 
and political administration on a large scale 
for the previous irresponsible control of pri- 
vate capitalists. Now, as I need not tell you, 
the Government of the United States—muni- 
cipal, State, and National—in the last third 
of the nineteenth century had become very 
corrupt. It was argued that to entrust any 
additional functions to Governments so cor- 
rapt would be nothing short of madness.” 

“Ah!” T exclaimed, ‘‘ that is perhaps the 
rational objection we have been waiting for. 
I am sure it is one that would have weighed 
heavily with me. for the cerruption of our 
governmental system smelled to heaven.” 

‘There is no doubt,” said the doctor, 
‘‘that there was a great deal of political cor- 
ruption, and that it was a very bad thing; 
but we must look a little deeper than these 
objectors did to see the true bearing of this 
fact on the propriety of nationalising in- 
dustry. 

‘“An instance of political corruption was 
one where the public servant abused his trust 
by using the administration under his control 
for purposes of private gain instead of solely 
for the public interest—that is to say, he 
managed his public trust just as if it were 
his private business, and tried to make a 
profit out of it. A great outcry was made, 
and very properly, when any such conduct 
was suspected; and therefore the corrupt 
officers operated under great difficulties, and 
were in constant danger of detection and 
punishment. Consequently, even in the worst 
Governments of your period the mass of busi- 
ness was honestly conducted, as it professed 
to be, in the public interest, comparatively 
few and oceasional transactions being affected 
by corrupt influences. 

‘‘On the other hand, what were the theory 
and practice pursued by the capitalists in 
carrying on the economic machinery which 
were under their control? They did not 
profess to act in the public interest, or to 
have any regard for it. The avowed object 
of their whole policy was so to use the 
machinery of their position as to make the 
greatest personal gains possible for them- 
selves out of the community. That is to 
say, the use of his control of the public 
machinery for his personal gain—which on 
the part of the public oficial was denounced 
and punished as a crime, and for the greater 
part prevented by public vigilance—was the 
avowed policy of the capitalist. It was the 
pride of the public official that he left office 
as poor as when he entered it, but it was 
the boast of the capitalist that he made a 
fortune out of the opportunities of his posi- 
tion. In the case of the capitalist these 
gains were not called corrupt, as they were 
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when made by public officials in the di: charge 
of public business. ‘PFhey were called profits, 
and regarded as legitimate; but the practical 
point to consider as to the results of the 
two systemis was that these profits cost the 
people they caine ont of just as much as if 
they had been called political plunder, 

‘“‘And yet these wise men in Kenlce’s col- 
leetion tanght the peeple, and somebody must 
have listened to them, that because in some 
instances public officials succeeded in spite of 
all precautions in using the public adiiunis- 
tration for their own pain, it would uot be 
safe to put any more public interests under 
pubhe administration, but would be safer to 
leave them to private capitalists, who frankly 
proposed as their regular policy Just what the 
public olficials were pumished for whenever 
caught doing —namely, taking advantage of 
the opportunities of their position to enrich 
themselves at public expense. It was pre- 
cisely as if the owner of an estate, finding it 
difficult to secure stewards who were per- 
fectly faithful, should be counselled to pro- 
tect himself by putting his affairs in the 
hands of professional thieves.”’ 

‘You mean,” I said, ‘‘that political cor- 
ruption merely meant the occasional appli- 
cation to the public adininistration of the 
profit-seeking principle on which all private 
business was conducted.” 

‘Certainly. A case of corruption in office 
was simply a case where the public official 
forgot his oath and for the occasion took a 
business-like view of the opportunities of his 
position—that is to say, when the public 
official fell from grace he only fell to the 
normal level on which all private business 
was admittedly conducted. It is simply as- 
tonishing, Julian, how completely your con- 
temporaries overlooked this obvious fact. Of 
course, it was highly proper that they should 
be extremely critical of the conduct of their 
public officials; but it is unaccountable that 
they should fail to see that the profits of 
private capitalists came out of the com- 
munity’s pockets just as certainly as did the 
stealings of dishonest officials, and that even 
in the most corrupt public departments tho 
stealings represented a far less percentage than 
would have been taken as profits if the same 
business were done for the public by capi- 
talists. 

**So much for the precious argument that, 
because some officials sometimes took profits 
of the people, it would be more economical 
to leave their business in the hands of those 
who would systematically do so! But, of 
course, although the public conduct of busi- 
ness, even if it were marked with a certain 
amount of corruption, would still be more 
economical for the community than leaving 
it under the profit system, yet no. self- 
respecting community would wish to tolerate 
any public corruption at all, and need not, 
if only the people would exercise vigilance. 
Now, what will compel the people to exercise 
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Vigilance as to che public administration? 
The closeness with which we follow the 
course of an agent depends on the import- 
auce of the interests put in his hands.  Cor- 
tuption has always thriven in political de- 
pees in which the mass of the people 


wave felt little direct concern. Place under 
pubhe adininistration vitel concerns of the 
conlnunity touching their weltaie daily at 


many pomts, and there will be no further 
lack of vigiluuce. Had they been wiser, the 
people who objected to the governmental 
ussumpttion of new cconomic functions on 
account of existing political corruption would 
have advocated precisely that policy as the 
specific cure for the evil. 

“A reason why these objectors seem to 
have been especially short-sighted is the fact 
that by all odds the most serious fourm which 
political corruption took in America at that 
day was the bribery of lezislaturs by private 
capitalists and corporations in order to obtain 
franchises and privileges. = In comparison 
with this abuse, pecuiation or bribery of 
crude direct sorts were of little extent or 
importance. Now, the immediate and. ex- 
press eifect of the governiuental assumption 
of economic businesses would be, so far as 
it went, to dry up this source of corruption, 
for it was precisely this class of capitalist 
undertakings which the 1evolutionists  pro- 
posed first to bring under public control. 

‘“Of course, this objection was directed 
only against the new order while in process 
of introduction. With its complete estab- 
lishment the very possibility of corruption 
would disappear with the law of absolute 
uniformity governing all incomes.”’ 

“Worse and worse,’ I exclaimed. 
is the use of going further?” 

“Patience,” said the doctor. ‘Let us com- 
plete the subject while we are on it. There 
are only a couple more of the objections that 
have shape enough te admit of being stated. 


“What 


OBJECTION THAT A NATIONALISED INDUSTRIAL 
SYSTEM WOULD ITNREATEN LIBERTY 


“The first of them.’’ pursued the doctor, 
“was the argument, that such an extension 
of the functions of public administration as 
nationalised industries involved would lodge 
a power in the hands of the Government, 
even though it were the people's own govern- 
ment, that would be dangerous to their liher- 
ties. 

“All the plausibility there was to this 
objection rested on the tacit assumption that 
the people in their industrial relations had 
under private capitalism been free and un- 
constrained and subject to no fori of autho- 
rity. But what assumption could have been 
more regardless of facts than this? Under 
private capitalisin the entire scheme of. in- 
dustry and commerce, involving the employ- 
ment and livelihood of everybody. was Ab: 
ject to the despotic and iresponsible govern- 
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ment of private masters. The very demand 
for nationalising industry has resulted wholly 
from the suiferings of the people under the 
yoke of the capitalists. 

“In 1776 the Americans overthrew the 
British royal Government in the colonies, and 
established their own in its place. Suppose 
at that time tne king had sent an embassy 
to warn the American people that by assum- 
ing these new functions of government which 
formerly had been performed for them by 
him they were endangering their liberty. 
Such an embassy would, of course, have been 


laughed at. If any reply had been thought 
needful, it would have been pointed out 
that the Americans were not establishing 


over themselves any new government, but 
were substituting a government of their own, 
acting in their own interests, for the govern- 
ment of others conducted in an indifferent 
or hostile interest. Now, that was precisely 
what nativnalising industry meant. The 
question was, Given the necessity of some 
port of regulation and direction of the indus- 
trial system, whether it would tend more to 
Aberty for the people to leave that power to 
irresponsible persons with hostile interests, 
or to exercise it themselves through respon- 
sible agents? Could there conceivably be but 
one answer to that question? 

‘‘And yet it seems that a noted philosopher 
of the period, in a tract which has come 
down to us, undertook to demonstrate that 
if the people perfected the democratic sys- 
tem by assuming control of industry in the 
public interest, they would presently fall into 
a state of slavery which would cause them 
to sigh for the days of Nero and Caligula. 
I wish we had that philosopher here, that 
we might ask him how, in aceordance with 
any observed laws of human nature, slavery 
was going to come about as the result of a 
system aiming to establish and perpetuate 
a more perfect degree of equality, intellectual 
as well as material, than had ever been 
known. Did he fancy that the people wonld 
deliberately and maliciously impose a yoke 
upon themselves, or did He apprehend that 
some usurper would get hold of the social 
machinery and use it to reduce the people to 
servitude’ But what usurper from the be- 
ginning ever essayed a task so hopeless as the 
subversion of a state in which there were no 
classes or interests to set against one another, 
a state in which there was no aristocracy, and 
no populace, a state the stability of which 
represented the equal and entire stake in life 
of every human being in it? Truly it would 
seem that people who conceived the subver- 
s10n of sucha republic possible ought to have 
lost no time in chaining down the Pyramids, 
lest they, too, defying ordinary laws of 
Nature, should incontinently turn upon their 
tops. 

“But let us leave fhe dead to bury their 
dead, and consider how the nationalisation 
of industry actually did affect the bearing of 
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covernment upon the people. If the amount 
of governmental machinery—that is, the 
amount of regulating, controlling, assigning, 
and directing under the pubiic management 
of industry—had continued to be just the 
same as it was under the private administra- 
tion of the capitalists, the fact that it was now 
the people’s government, managing every- 
thing in the people’s interest under responsi- 
bility to the people, instead of an irresponsi- 
ble tyranny seeking its own interest, would 
of course make an absolute difference in the 
whole character and effect of the system and 
make it vastly more tolerable. But not 
merely did the nationalisation of industry 
give a wholly new character and purpose to 
the economic administration, but it also 
greatly diminished the net amount of govern- 
ing necessary to carry it on. This resulted 
naturally from the unity of system with the 
consequent co-ordination and interworking of 
all the parts which took the place of the 
former thonsand-headed management follow- 
ing as many different and conflicting lines of 
interest, each a law to itself. To the workers 
the difference was as if they had passed out 
from under the capricious persona] domination 
of innumerable petty despots to a government 
of laws and principles so simple and sys- 
tematic that the sense of being subject to per- 
sonal authority was gone. 

But to realise fully how strongly this argu- 
ment of too much government directed against 
the system of nationalised industry partook 
of the boomerang quality of the previous 
objections, we must look on to the later 
effects which the social justice of the new 
order would naturally have to render super- 
fluous well-nigh the whole machinery of 
government as previously conducted. The 
main, often almost sole, business of govern- 
ments in your day was the protection of 
property and person against criminals, a sys- 
tem involving a vast amount of interference 
with the innocent. This function of the State 
has now become almost obsolete. There are 
no more any disputes about property, any 
thefts of property, or any need of protecting 
property. Everybody has all he needs and 
as much as anybody else. In former ages a 
great number of crimes have resulted from 
the passions of love and jealousy. They were 
consequences of the idea derived from imme- 
morial barbarism that men and women nught 
acquire sexual proprietorship in one another, 
to be maintained and asserted against the 
will of the person. Such crimes ceased to 
be known after the first generation had 
grown up under the absolute sexual antonomy 
and independence which followed from 
economie equality. There being no lower 
classes now which upper classes feel it their 
duty to bring up in the way they should 
go, in spite of themselves, all sorts of at- 
tempts to regulate personal behaviour in self- 
regarding matters by sumptuary legislation 
shave iong ago ceased. A government in the 
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a coordinating directory of our 
associated industries we shall always need, 
but that is practically all the governinecnt we 
have now. It used to be a dream of philo- 
sophers that the world would some time enjoy 
such a reign of reason and justice that men 
would be able to live together without laws. 
That condition, so far as concerns punitive 
and coercive regulations, we have practically 
attained. As to compulsory laws, we might 
be said to live almost in a state of anarchy. 

‘There is, as I explained to yon in the 
Labour Exchange the other morning, no 
compulsion, in the end, even as to the per- 
formance of the universal duty of public 
service. We only insist that those who 
finally refuse to do their part toward main- 
taining the social welfare shall not be par- 
takers of it, but shall resort by themselves 
and provide for themselves. 


sense of 


THE MALTHUSIAN OBJECTION. 


**And now we come to the last objection 
on my list. It is entirely different in charac- 
ter from any of the others. It does not 
deny that economic equality would be prac- 
ticable or desirable, or assert that the 
machinery would work badly. It admits that 
the system would prove a triumphant success 
in raising human welfare to an unprecedented 
point and making the world an incomparably 
more agreeable place to live in. It was 
indeed the conceded success of the plan w hich 
was made the basis of this objection to it.’ 

‘That must be a curious sort of objection,” 

I said. ‘‘QLet us hear about it.’ 

** The objectors put it in this way: ‘ Let 
us snppose,’ they said, ‘that poverty and all 
the baneful influences upon life and health 
that follow in its train are abolished, and all 
live out their natural span of life. Every- 
body being assured of maintenance for self 
and children, no motive of prudence would be 
operative to restrict the nnmber of offspring. 
Other things being eyual, these conditions 
would mean a much faster inercase of popula- 
tion than ever before known, and ultimately 
an overcrowding of the earth and a pressure 
on the food supply, unless indeed we suppose 
new and indefinite food sources to be 
found.’ ”’ 

‘*T do not see why it might not be reason- 
able to anticipate such a result,’ I observed, 
‘other things being equal.” 

‘Other things being equal,.’’ replied the 
doctor, ‘such a result might be anticipated. 
But other things would not be equal, but 
so different that their influence could he de- 
pended on to prevent any such result.” 

‘“What are the other things that would 
not be equal? ”’ 

‘* Well, the first would be the diffusion of 
education, culture, and general refinement. 
Tell me, were the familics of the well-to-do 
and cultured class in the America of your 
day, as a whole, large? ”’ 
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“Quite the contrary. They did not, as a 
rule, more than replace themselves.’ 

“Still, they were pot prevented by any 
motive of prudence from increasing) there 
numbers, ‘Phey occupied in: this respect as 
mdependent a position as families da under 
the Rigen order of economie equality und 
guaranteed maintenance, Did it never occur 
to you w hy the families of the well-to do and 
cultured in your day were not larger 7 

“ Donbiless,” 1] said, ‘it was on account 
of the fact that in proportion as q@uture and 
refinement opened intellectual and wothetie 
fields of interest, the ampulses of crude 
anunalism played less Important parts in life. 
Then, too, in eee as families were 
refined the woman eased to he the mere 
sexual slave of the heals and her wishes 
as to such matters were considered.” 

“Quite so. The reflection you have sug- 
gested is cnongh to indicate the fallacy of the 
whole Malthusian theory of the increase of 
population on which this objection to better 
social conditions was tounded. Malthus, as 
you know, held that population tended to 
increase faster than ineaus of subsistence, and 
therefore that poverty and the tremendous 
wastes of hte it stood for were absolutely 
necessary in order to prevent the work] from 
starving to death by overcrowding. Of 
course, “this doctrine was enor niously popular 
with the rich and learned class, who were 
responsible for the world’s misery. They 

naturally were delighted to be assured that 
their indifference to the woes of. the poor, 
and even their positive agency in multiplying 
those woes, were providentially overruled for 
good, so as to be really rather praiseworthy 
than otherwise. The Malthus doctrine also 
was very convenient as a merus of turning 
the tables on reformers who proposed to 
abolish poverty, by proving that, instead of 
benefiting inankind, their refurms would only 
inake matters worse in the end by over- 
erowding the earth and starving everybody. 
sy means of the Malthus doctrine, the 
meanest man who ever cround the face of 
the poor had no difficulty in showing that 
he was really a slightly disguised benefactor 
of the race, while the “philanthropist Was an 
injurious fellow. 

“This prodigious convenience of Mal- 
thusianisin as an excuse for things as they 
were, furnishes the explanation for the other- 
Wise incomprehensible yogue of so absurd a 
theory. That absurdity consists in the fact 
that, while laying such stress on the direct 
effects of poverty and all the ills it stands 
for to destroy lite, it utterly failed to allow 
tor the far greater influence which the bru- 
talising circumstances of poverty exerted to 
promote the reckless multipheation of the 


species. Poverty, with all its deadly conse- 
quences, slew its iillions, but only atter 
having, by means of its brutalising condi- 


tions, promoted the reckless ry ‘production of 
tens of millions that is to suv, the Malthus 
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doctrine recognised only the secondary effects 
ut misery and degradation in reducing popula- 
tion, and wholly overlooked their far more 
important primary effect in multiplying it. 
That was its fatal fallacy. 

‘lt was a fallacy the more inexcusable 
because Malthus and ail his followers were 
surrounded by a socicty the conditions of 
which absolutely refuted their theory. They 
had only to open their eyes to see that 
wherever the poverty and squalor chiefly 
abounded, which they vaunted as such valu- 
able checks to population, humankind multi- 
plied like rabbits, while in proportion as 
the economic level of a class was raised its 
prolific quality declined. What corollary 
trom this tact of universal observation could 
be more obvious than that the way to prevent 
reckless overpopulation was to raise, not to 
depress, the economic status of the mass, with 
all the general improvement in well-being 
which that implied? How long do you sup- 
pose such an absurdly fundamental fallacy 
as underlay the Malthus theory would have 
remained unexposed if Malthus had been a 
revolutionist instead of a champion and 
defender of capitalism? 

‘* But let Malthus go. While the low birth- 
rate among the cultured classes—whose con- 
dition was the prototype ot the general con- 
dition under economic equality—was refuta- 


tion enough of the overpopulation objection, 
yet there is another and far more conclusive 
THE 
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answer, the full force of which remains to be 
brought out. You said a few moments ago 
that one reason why the birth-rate was so 
moderate among the cultured classes was the 
fact that in that class the wishes of women 
were more considered than in the lower 
classes. The necessary effect of economic 
equality between the sexcs would mean, how- 
ever, that, instead of being more or less 
considered, the wishes of women in. all 
matters touching the subject we are discuss- 
ing would be final and absolute. Previous to 


the esteblishment of economic equality by 
the great Revolution the non-child-bearing 
sex was the sex which determined the ques- 


tion of child-bearing, and the natural con- 
sequence was the possibility of a Malthus 
and his doctrine. Nature has provided in 
the distress and inconvenience of the maternal] 
function a sufficient check upon its abuse, just 
as she has in regard to all the other natural 
functions. But, in order that Nature's check 
should be properly opcrative, it is necessary 
that the women through whose wills it must 
operate, if at all, should be absolutely free 
agents in the disposition of themselves, and 
the necessary condition of that free agency 
is economic’ independence. That secured, 
while we may be sure that the maternal 
instinct will for ever prevent thé race from 
dying out, the world will be equally little 
in danger of being recklessly over- 
crowded.”’ 
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Recommended by Eminent Physicians and Thousands of Ladies, as being THE 
VERY BEST REMEDY for all ailments that are so prevalent with the sex, 


Sold by all Chemists in Boxes 4°43 & 2/9 or Post Free with Valuable Booklet from 
LESLIE MARTYN, Ltd., Chemists, 34, Dalston Lane, LONDON 


ki Free Sample sent on receipt of One Sharp for Postage. 


APPLE 







WHY ? : ® Suffer with Pains between the Shoulders, 
Depression, Loss cf Appetite, and Del pility. 


DR. DAVIS’S 







are unequalled for the above, and all other 
“Viver” pains and Bilious Symptoms. 


Boxes, 113. 2,9, 4,6, i1/- 


DR. DAVIS’S book sent free on receipt of a 
stamped addressed Envelope. Only address, 


309, Portobello Road, Notting Hill, W. 
















PPO “CHEST, THAOKT AND VOICE, 
A BOON FOR ASTHMA, COUGH, CATARRH. 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 


CARDINAL VAUGEAN wrote — 


‘Thase always found Proetor’s Piielsptus Pastilles efficacious,’ 
SIR HENRY IRVING wrote 

*Proctors Pinelyptus Pastilles are experts 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 

‘Considers Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles better 

than any ether Loverge or Pastitle for the voice. 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 

“Tees Proctor’s Pmetyptus Pesilles with great 

steeess for Throat, Chest, and Voice, and recome 

mends her friends to use them.’ 

Sold caly in buxes 1/- and 2 6 by Chenists and Stores, 
er posted froin PROCTOR’ S PINELYP TUS DEPOT, 
Newcastle-cn- Ty ae. 


G/= NOVELS IN DEMAND ) AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


By Sir’ GILBERT PARKER, 
(4¢% Liehression. 

FRANCES  ]fODGSON 
14 th fi EPVESS LOM. 


Me ILENRY 


can. | THE WEAVERS. 
THE SHUTTLE. T'y 


THE ORCHARD THIEF. by 


DuDENEFY. 


THE EXPLORER. Py WitriaAM SoMFRSET 


MEAUGHAM. [oud Tm fression. 


EVE NORRIS. By CLatre DE oe 


THE NIGHT THAT BRINGS ‘OUT STARS. 
By GeorceTTr AGNEW. 
W.C. 


BEDFORD STREET, 


ASK YOUR GROCER for TO-DAY’S LEADING LINES. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 





COFFEE. 


In making, use less quantity, It being much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





ENGLAND’S BEST VALUE! Perfect Flavour. 


Selected from the Finest Fruit. 


ONGOLA” | EXCELSIOR 
TEA. GANNED 
anvicot> FRUITS. 


Pears, 
HAS NO EQUAL. Greengayes. 


EXCELSIOR SARDINES | PEA TM OOR 
= CROWN Old Scotch 


WHISKY. 
SALMON & LOBSTER, ee 


In flat & tall tins, Soft, Mellow, Delightful. 
packed from the fingst selected Fish Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
E only, & cannot be surpassed. of the Highland Breeze. 


(( 5 
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SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BY 


GRoceRs, Te Tea AND p Corree DEALERS, & ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. 


NEINEMANRs POPULAR SIAPERNY HOVELS 


| E. FE. BENSON, ELIZABETH ROBINS. 
sae eee si of Pain. The Open Question. 
Mee gee |UPTON SINCLAIR. 
foe | Tre Jungle. 





HALL CAINE. A Saptain of Industry. 


Jhe Bondman. 
He ee a FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
| On the face of the 





. The Chrictian. Waters. 
STEPHEN CRANE. ! ~ | 
The Red Badge of R. Pe oe 
Courage. | oT LVS. 
FRANK DANBY. fi. G. WELLS. 


Pigs in Clover. The War ofthe Worlds. 


RICHARD HARDING! M. L. WOODS. 


DAVIS. Esther Vanhomrigh. 
Ssidiers of Fortune. DOLF WYLLARDE. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. The Story of Eden. 
The fdan of Property. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
SAXWELL GRAY. | The Mantie of Ejiijah. 
The House of Hidden | 
Treasure, | EDWARD BELLAMY. 
Equality. 
Db T HICHINS. 
a Se : ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN: 


= SON & LLOYD OSBOURNE 
VIOLET JACOB. TROVEB Tide. 


Tine Sheep Stealers. 
EMMA BROOKE. 


a | 
JUSTIN HUNTFLY | A Superfluous Woman, 
McCARTHY. | 
if | were King. _W. E. NORRIS. 


A Victim of Good Luck. 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, ictim of Good Luc 


M.P. | MRS. HUNGERFORD. 
The Right of Way. The Hoyden. 
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ad. ‘‘ Marvels of Cheapness.” @d. 
a eS ee eee ete eee NET 
EACH Spectator. EACH 


HEINEMANN’S 
FAVOURITE CLASSICS 


With an Lutroductton and superb Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume 






To Cloth, qult size: Gex-4." : 5 Price 6/. net per volume. 
In Limp Leather, gilt top . . ‘ Price Is. net per volume. 






NEW VOLUMES. 
Four Volumes of Lord Macaulay’s Essays. [ Just out. 
LORD CLIVE. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
WARREN HASTINGS. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. LONGFELLOW’S BVANGELINE. 


MILTON’S POEMS (selection). ‘ 
HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. GOLDSHITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. DE QUINCEY’S SUSPIRIA (2 vols.), 











PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Dickens. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Cuartes Dickens, 
THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE (40 vols.). Price 


jor the set, cloth, £1 net the set; leather, £2 net the set. 


SELECTED POEMS OF TENNYSON (7 vols.). Early 


Poems—The Princess—English Idyls—In Memoriam—Maud—Idyls of the King (Parts 
I; and 1T.). 


THE PLAYS OF R. B. SHERIDAN (3 vols.) The 


School for Scandal—The Rivals—The Critic. 


et ED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
vVois.). 


POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1 vol.). 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB (2 vols.). 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON (I vol.). 
SELECTED POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE (I vol.). 
PIPPA PASSES, by ROBERT BROWNING (I vol.). 


OMAR KHAYYAM, Translated by EDWARD FITZ: 
GERALD (1 vol.). 


Other Volumes will be announced ater. 





















WM. HEINE 


— 





London: MANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


| THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


sted and edited by WILLIA, MW AKCHER, now comPslcle tn ecven volumes. 
Crown Sve, price B= each. 


Vol: “) -GADY. INGER, THE | Volk.. Vill -AN ENESLY° OF THE 


FEAST AT SOLHOUG, | PEOPLE, THE WILD 
LOVE’S COMEDY. | DUCK. 
Vol. Hi. THE VIKINGS, THE 


Yolo 1A) (ROSMERS HOLM, 


PRETENDERS, THE LADY FROM 
Vol. IH. BRAND. THE SEA. 


Vol, dV: “PEER -GYN TE, 


; r | Vol xX. HEDDA GABLER 
Vol. V. EMPEROR AND GALI- | 
LEAN (two parts). | THE MASTER 


i 2 
Vol. VI. THE LEAGUE OF | EN 
YOUTH, PILLARS OF | Vol. XL LITTLE EYOLF, 
SOCIETY. JOHN GABRIEL 
VolLVil. A  DOLL’S HOUSE, BORKMAN, WHEN 
GHOSTS. | WE DEAD AWAKEN. 


Mr. 1feinemann has much pleasure in announcing the completion of this, the first collected 
edition of IBsEN’s plays. HENRIK IBSEN is now recognised, without any controversy, as one of 
the chief intellectual forces of the second half of the nineteenth century. His works are among 
the greatest of the artistic legacies left by that period to its successor, in which we now live, and it 
is important that they should be available to the reading public in a collected, uniform, and 
thoroug ghly revised edition. 


KIT-@AT NOVELS. 


Each Volume, with Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, <EL/= 


“These stories that run to forty or sixty thousand words, and, as works of art, may not 
Le inaptly compared t» cameos, for they often gleam crimson beneath a fiilgree of dead white, 
have a powerful attraction. "—S/andard, 


Forthcoming Volumes :— 


THE POWER OF A LIE. 


By J. BOJER. 


THE BLOTTING BOOK. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ Sheaves,” &c. 


THE SHOULDER-KNOT. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘The 
Orchard Thief,’’ Gc. 


MARY. py BIGRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
PREVIOUSLY PUSBLISHED. 
OUR LADY .2f, BEECHES. MRS. JONES'S BONNET. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 
Author of Pam," What Became of | By GERARD BENDALL. 
Pam," &e. | 


HIS HIGHNESS SANDRO. | COMRADES TWO. 


By KASBECK. PY ELIZABETH FREMANTLE. 
pono WIL LIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bentons STREET, Wc. 


D° J.Collis Browne's 


€. 


The ORIGINAL and 
Phe leeultonndyinnewn aoe Hest Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CONSUMPTION. 


Acts hike a charm in 






ONLY GENUINE, 


Admitted by the- Profeasion 
to be the Most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 


Effectually cuts short all 
attacks of SPASMS. 


The only Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISH. 













DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA and Overwhelming Medical Test- 
DYSENTERY, mMouny accompanies cach bute 
7 SOLD IN BOTTLES BY ALL CHEMISTS, 





at 1/13, 2)9, and 4/6 each. 


For Inpicestion. A Sare Household 
Remedy: Norton's CamomiLe Pitts. 
120 years’ unequalled reputation. 
The best remedy for Indigestion, 
Headache, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 


Constipation, Stomach and _ Liver 

Complaints. Try them and prove 

for yourself. The cost is small. 
The benefit great. 


Bottles, 18. 14d., 28. 9d., sold all over the World, 
or Norton’s, Ltd., 31, Spital Square, London. 





"VINOLIA' 


SOA. 














BEAUTY 
DESERVES 


VINOLIA. 


It is the best. The pure 
and healing oils which 


form the basis of its 


nourish the skin, leaving it 


| 
composition soothe and 
soft, smooth, and refreshed. 


| so 


For BEAUTY. 


Ee = Premier, 44.; Medical, 8d.; Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2/6 Al 
(e3] |e 





RICMARD CLAY AMD S0N8, LTD., BRMAD BT. MILL, £.U., AND BUNGAY, SUFYOLE. 


